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Federal Buying | 
Said to Stabilize 
Prices for Wheat 


Chairman of Farm Board 
Explains Exchange of De- 
cember Contracts for May 
And March Futures 


Declines Recorded 
In World Markets 


Present Level and Future Fig- 
ure Are Declared to Depend 


On Action of Grain Stabili- 


| mercial reparations loan, a part of whici | 


zation Corporation 


Maintenance of the present level 
of prices for wheat in the United 
States is dependent on the support 
of the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 


feral Reserve System 
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\Financial Entanglement Abroad |Dry, Amendment | 
Is Discussed by Mr. McFadden | 


The possible involvement of the Fed- 
in internationai 
politics and finance was pointed out as 
a danger in the present situation by the 
chairman of the House Banking and. Cur- 
rency Committee, Representative McFad- 
den (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., in a speech 
delivered in the House Dec. 16. Mr. Mc- 
Fadden criticized Eugene Meyer Jr., and 
stated that his nomination for member- 
ship on the Federal Reserve Board 
| should be rejected by the Senate. 
international 
McFadden said, have 


financiers, 
used 


American 
| Chairman 


He referred to his 
m- 


German Reichstag. 
previous statements relative to the 


' was floated in this market, and cited cur- 


Replacement Sales 





tion, and rrices for the remainder of 
the aoaan will be affected by the 
corporation’s actions, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated Dec. 16 
in a summary of recent’ prices for 


farm products. : 

The corporation was organized un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Farm 
Board to stabilize grain prices. The 
Chairman of the Board, Alexander 
Legge, stated orally that the corpora- 
tion’s holdings of the December fu- 
ture in wheat were estimated at 
about 10,000,000 bushels on Nov. 15. 
The corporation 
that date that it w ; 
on its contracts, but, after taking a 
part of the deliveries, it exchanged 
December contracts for March and 
May futures. RTF 

If the corporation had insisted on de- 
livery, Mr. Legge said, there would have 
been a resulting increase in price, but 
this would have been only temporary, 
and the Board is seeking permanent i1m- 
provement. Insistence on delivery would 
have been embarrassing to both these 
who had to make delivery and to the 
corporation, he added, since there would 
have been difficulty in making such a 
large delivery and also in storing it when 
delivered 


Cost of Storing Factor 
Another factor which made the ex- 
change of contracts advantageous, Mr. 
Legge said, Was that the spread in price 
between the December and later de- 
liveries was smaller than the cost of 


storing the wheat from December to the| istration, the reduction being reflected | 
later delivery dates, so that the corpora-/jin record low individual renewal sales, | 


tion effected a saving by not requiring 
delivery. : 

The Department’s statement on wheat 
prices follows in full text: 

Wheat prices were lower in November 
than in October. The decline in *he 
United States continued until about the 
middle of November, aiid was followed 
by a ‘marked strengthening of prices 
during the latter part of the month. In 
foreign markets the decline continued 
longer than in the United States, and 
closing prices at both Winnipeg and 
Liverpool reached lower levels in Decem- 
ber than in any previous month this 
season, The maintenance of the prescnt 
level of domestic prices is depentent, for 
tne time being at least, upon “he sup- 
port of che Grain Stabilization ~orpora- 
tien, and the course of prices during the 
remainder of the season will be affected 
by its activns. ; 

The Untiea States average farm price 
as of the middle of November was 60.0 
cents compated with 65.6 cents yer bushel 
in October. Similar declines were regis- 
tered at terminal markets, the weighted 
average price of ali classes and grades 
tt six markeis averaging 69.8 cents dur- 
ing November compared -with 76.0 cents 
per bushel during the previous month. 


[Continued on Page.2, Column 6.] 


Use of Mechanical 
Refrigeration Gains 


Bureau of Census Reports Pro- 
duction 62.9 Per Cent More 


Mechanical refrigerator production in- 
creased 62.9 per cent in 1929 as com- 
pared with that of 1927, the last pre- 
ceding year of the census of manufac- 
tures, the Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced Dec. 17. The number of man- 
ufacturers of mechanical refrigerators 
increased from 22 in 1927 to 32 in 1929, 
according to the announcement. 

The Bureau also points out that ma- 
terials, fuel and electric current pur- 
chased last year as a result of the indus- 
try represented an increase of 68.3 per 
cent over those purchased in_1927. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Mechanical refrigerators shipped or 
delivered last year by establishments in 
the United States engaged primarily in 
such production were valued at $147,009,- 
587, an increase of 62.9 per cent as 
compared with $90,272,754 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census-of-man- 
ufactures year. . athe 

Last vear’s total, which is based on 
f. o. b. factory prices, was made up as 
follows: 596,164 domestic electric refrig- 
erator units complete with cabinets, 
valued at $101,980,589; 67,908 electric re- 
frigerator units without cabinets, $8,- 
589,478; 652,132 ice-cream cabinets, $8,- 
488,325; 30,433 water coolers, $3,387,393; 
evaporators and compressors without 
cabinets, $10,264,962; other products, in- 
cluding absorption-type refrigeration 
systems, $14,298,840. 

The number of establishments report- | 
ing for last year was 32, as compared | 
with 22 for 1927, and the * mannine- 
turers gave employment to 16,75: wage | 
yerners, to aon they paid $26,172,822 | 

[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.) ! 


_ Of Automobile Tires 


| Lowest in History 


‘Improved Construction Is 


| Held Responsible for Low 
| Average of Renewals Dur- 


| ing Year 


| The average renewal sales per car of 


announced about | automobile tires during 1930 will be the | 
ould take delivery | lowest in history, in line with a general | 


| downward tendency since 1917 in the re- 
|placement requirements of the pneu- 
| matic-tired car, according to an analysis 
| gf domestic renewal sales of automobile 
icasings issued Dec. 16 by the rubber di- 
| vision of the Department of Commerce. 

Tracing statistical data of the last 20 
years to arrive at annual replacement 
| figures with the view of aiding the tire 
| industry in forecasting future domestic 
renewal sales, the division finds that the 
replacement sales per car in 1930 aver- 
ages less than two casings as compared 
to nearly eight casings in 1908. 

The division’s survey shows that while 
the average tire requitements in the last 
; 15-years have steadily declined, the total 
renewal sales until 1928 have been up- 
| ward, the rise in automobile registra- 
j tions being sufficient to offset the de- 
| chemme in individual requirements. 
1928, however, total renewal sales have 
declined despite the growing vehicle reg- 


according to the data. 
Decline of 21 Per Cent 


“From records thus far available for 
1930,” it is declared in the analysis, “it 
appears that 40,000,000 casings sold for 
renewals will be a maximum figure, and 
on that basis the 1930 renewals per car 
would work out at 1.66, a decline of 21. 
per cent from 1929.” 
compares with 47,052,696 casings in 1929 
and 53,560,249 in 1928, according to the 
division’s figures. 

Commenting on this downward tend- 
ency in per car renewal sales, the di- 
vision declares that changes in types of 
tires have been the primary factor in 
the reduced renewal purchases. Refer- 
ring to the influence of general busi 
ness conditions on renewal sales, it is 
pointed out “that renewals per car be- 
gan to decline in the boom post-war 
years, that they showed no marked in- 
crease in the boom year of 1925, and 
that they declined in 1929 in advance 
of general business.” The full text of 
sections of the analysis devoted to trends 


types of tires produced follows: 

The indicated renewal sales per car 
averaged between 6.50 and 7 casings 
yearly from 1910 to 1917. In 1918 this 





rate began a long decline which con-| 


tinued through 1921, or four successive 
years, reaching a low for the last year 
of 3.16 casings per car. In 1922 the rate 
recovered to 3.36, an increase of 6.3 per 


cent. This was followed by another year | 
of decline to 2.93, a recovery of 2 per; 


cent to 2.99, two more years of decline 
to 2.38, subsequent recoveries of 4.2 per 


cent in 1927, and of 0.4 per cent in 1928, | 


and a decline of 15.6 per cent to 2.11 in 
1929, 

From records thus far available for 
1930, it appears that 40,000,000 casings 
sold for renewals will be a maximum fig- 
ure, and on that basis the 1930 renewals 
per car would work out at 1.66, a decline 
of 21.3 per cent from 1929. 

The general tendency has been steadily 


» 
‘s 
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Chairman of House Committee on Banking Opposes Con- 
firmation of Eugene Meyer Jr. as Governor 
Of Federal Reserve 


American money to help organize the} 


Since | 


oO} 


The 1930 estimate : 


in renewal sales and their relation to} 


| 
| 
q 


rent quotations on these bonds as justi- | 
fication of his predictions. , | 

“The seriousness of the situation is} 
perfectly apparent,” said Mr. McFadden. 
“We are now beginning to get the facts 
| pertaining to the important part which 
| the Bank for International Settlements 
jis to play with regard to international 
| financial and political operations. IL need | 
lonly cite in this connection the recent | 
visit to the Capitol and to the White | 
House, to the Treasury and to the De- | 
partment of State, of the head of the 
| Bank for International Settlements, Mr. | 
Gates W. McGarrah. I also call atten- 
tion to a speech which that gentleman | 
made in New York City only 10 days ago, | 
in which he pointed out the important | 
part which this institution i to play in} 
the future in regard to world finances. He | 
said it was the purpose and the re- 
ports indicate mobilization is beginning 
of the world’s gold. They propose to 
deal with international operations. He 
also told us in this speech of the im- 


portant part which the Bank for Inter- | 


national Settlements played in uphold- 


ing the plan of the finance minister in} 


Germany in the last session of the reichs- 
l tag. Just prior to that, I want to point 
;out to you an important step that was 
|taken by the same international banking 


|group, which financed and sold in this} 
{country $300,000,000, or a part of it, of | 


the commercial reparation loan. You 


| gentlemen, I am sure, will remember my | 


| criticism of that, and my attack on the 
legality and unwisdpm of the sale of 


these securities in this market as a pos- | 


sible involvment of our people in inter- 
national affairs to an extent that it did 
not realize. 

| “Those bonds have declined from a 
| value of 91% to a low of 68. The mar- 
ket on Saturday was 70, representing 
'a loss by —— investors in these 
particular securities of over $20,000,000. 
The particular reference that I make 
'to this financing was a private under- 
|taking. The syndicate was headed by 
| Lee Higginson and Co., which is really 


| the back door of J. P. Morgan and Com-!| 
|pany who financed an additional loan | 


| [Continued or Page 13, Column 6.] 
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Four Types of Ration 


Tested for Aviators 


| Navy Experiments With De- 
hydrated Foods to Find 
| Suitable Combination 


Tests of possible emergency rations 
| suitable for the equipment of Navy and 
| Marine Corps aircraft wili be conducted 
jin the near future as the climax of sev- 


foods, it was stated orally Dec. 16 at 
'the Department of the Navy. 

| Four likely combinations have been 
| evolved as the result of examination by 
|officers on aviation duty and medical 
| officers, Capt. W. G. Farrell, U. S. M. C., 


asserted, and are to be inspected by the! 
| Government officials have expressed their | 
opposition to the American occupation | 
The activities and usurpation | 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery before 
being issued for service trials at various 
stations in this country. 

Additional information was made 
available by Capt. Farrell as follows: 

Attempts to develop a ration suitable 
for aircraft personnel resulted from rec- 
ommendations made several months ago 
following the search over arid sections 
of the Southwest for a missing trans- 
continental air liner when it was dis- 
covered that standard Navy emergency 
rations were not entirely satisfactory for 
|aviation personnel. 

Ration ef 3,000 Calories 

Peculiar requirements of aviation duty 
led to study of the energy-production of 
various components of the ration com- 
|binations, and it has been determined 
jthat the. satisfactory ration must con- 
|tain 3,000 calories, be free from thirst- 
producing foods, consist of standard 
rands, and possess qualities of light- 
ness, compactness, palatability, durabil- 
ity, portability. 

Each of four likely combinations con- 
tains as common components some form 
of sweet chocolate and some form of 
crackers or hard bread. Other parts of 
the various rations are cheese, meat, 
| powdered milk, or pemmican, One quart 
|of fresh water is included in each com- 
‘bination, but if weight permits, this 
}amount should be increased to a gallon. 

Sufficient energy for a man of average 
size doing moderately hard work will 


-] 
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| Reduced Consumption of Candy 


Is Shown for First Ten Months 


CANDY consumption in December 

4 yises each year about 141 per cent 
above normal, S. L. Kedzierski, of the 
Merchandising Research Division of 
the Department of Commerce, stated 
orally Dec. 16. 

In the first 10 months of 1930, the 
consumption of candy fell off 8.7 per 
cent, whereas consumption in 1929 in- 
creased 1.98 per cent over 1928, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kedzierski. 

Retail confectioners trunsact about 
17 per cent of their business in De- 
cember when people are laying in 
their supplies of Christmas sweets. 
The consumption of candy in months 
having no holidays is called normal 
consumption, he explained. Novem- 
ber is the peak month for manufac- 
turing wholesalers of candy. 

Mr. Kedzierski made available the 
following additional information: 

The total sales of manufacturing 


wholesalers in 1929 amounted to about 
$268,000,000; the sales of manufactur- 
ing retailers, $21,000,000; and sales of 
manufacturers: of chocolate products, 
$40,000,000; the total amounting to 
$329,000,000, 

All holidays influence the consumer’s 
demand for confectionery. Easter de- 
mands show the next. greatest increase 
to Christmas, bringing up the con- 
sumption for the month in which 
Easter occurs to 42 per cent above 
normal, Boxes for gifts, and hard 
candy for children increase in sales 
most at Christmas. 

The sales of chocolates, such as 
solid bars and drops, do not show the 
same seasonal demand as other con- 
fections, for these are used more reg- 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 
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Is Held Invalid | 


Federal Judge Says Ratifica- | 
tion Was Uncon- 
stitutional 


| 


RENTON, N. J., Dec. 16.—The 
Eighteenth Amendment was de- 
clared unconstitutional by Federal 
Judge William Clark, of the United 
States District Court for the District 
of New Jersey, in an opinion today on 
the ground that it was ratified by the 
State Legislatures whereas “that is 
not the method prescribed in the 
amending article to the Constitution.” 
It was pointed out in the decision 
that the question of ratification had not 
been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States when that 
body upheld the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment in the national prohibition cases 
of 1920. 

The question of constitutionality was 
raised on the case of William Sprague 
and William J. Howey, who -vere 
charged with the transportation of 
| beer. It was moved by counsel for the 

defendants that the indictment be 

quashed, and Judge Clark granted the 
| motion. 

“The traditional method of adopting 
amendments to the Constitution is chal- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Haiti Welcomes 
American Capital 
For Investmen 


President Vincent, in An 
Open Letter, Declares 
Country’s Friendliness to 
This Nation 


| The Haitian government will welcome 


ulator of the promoter type, 
to a written statement by the president 
of Haiti, Stenio Vincent, made public at 
jhis request by Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., Dec. 16. Mr. 
Knutson has just returned from a visit 
to Haiti. es 

‘ Mr. Knutsoti Said he hasbeen géing 
to Haiti off and on for 15 years and dur- 
ing that period the island has made 
wonderful progress in sanitation, road 
}extension, law and- order and in other 
directions. 

| The statement of President Vincent of 
| Haiti, which Mr. Knutson said President 
' Vincent had asked him to make public 


in this country, follows, in full text: 
| Not Anti-American 
been informed that 


| I have in the 


United States and other places there} 


prevails to some extent, an idea that the 
|present Government of Haiti is hostile 
|to foreigners and to foreign capital—in 


9|eral months’ research into dehydrated |other words, we are antiwhite, partic- 
Any such data is | 
wrong, and I consider it my duty, as} 


'ularly anti-American. 


President of the Republic of Haiti, to 
correct it. Neither the Government of 
|Haiti or the Haitian people are anti- 
| white nor anti-American. 

It is true that our people and our 


|of Haiti. 
|of powers by the officials of the occupa- 
tion have far exceeded the contemplation 
of the treaty of 1915, 


I wish to say to the people of the| 
States and of other countries | 
positive | 


United 
through their press, in most 
terms for myself and for my govern- 
ment and people, that Haiti is glad to 


have Americans come to our country, and | 


|foreigners from other countries, too. 

We Haitians have not the same large 
experience in agricultural development 
and other lines of business as’ have our 
American neighbors, nor have we the 
capital necessary for such development 
of our natural resources. We welcome 
such experience and capital, and I em- 
phasize experience because capital with- 
out experiece is usually lost. 

If invested in Haiti under the same 
conditions of careful primary investiga- 
tion and subsequent management of a 
business that business men would give 
to a similar enterprise in the United 
States, capital in Haiti -will give a good 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Tax Rids New Jersey 


Of Many Billboards 
aye eares! American Interests in Spain 


Believed Unaffected by Revolt 


Nearly 4,000 Signs Removed, 
| Says State Commissioner 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dee. 16. 

Anticipating the operation»of the act 
of the 1930 Legislature regulating bill- 
boards and imposing a tax on-such ad- 
| vertising, which becomes effective Jan. 1, 
several thousand signs already have been 
removed and the elimination of thousands 
of others is expected, the State Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner, Harold G. Hoff- 
man, stated Dec. 16. 

The, act imposes a tax of 3 cents a 
| square foot on outdoor advertising and 
requires companies and individuals en- 
| gaged in the business to pay an annual 
| license fee of $100, he explained. 
| Nearly 4,000 obsolete and illegal signs 
j have been removed in two counties alone, 
|said Mr. Hoffman. In addition, 84 large 


| billboards have been eliminated, he de- |, 


clared, and 78 others relocated to con- 
;form with safety requirements. 

An opinion has been obtained from 
jthe Attorney General, continued Mr. 
Hoffman, ruling that boards maintained 
by Rotary, Kiwanis and similar organ- 
izations are not exempt from the tax, 
although such organizations are not sub- 
ject to the $100 license fee, 


| 


Mr. Hyde to 


Conferees Agree 
On $116,000,000 
For Relief Work 


To Interchange Appropri- 
tions, However, Remains 
Undecided 


Testify 
On Drought Measure 


Agriculture Secretary Maintains 


| Highest Powered 


| 


| 
| 
} 


} 
{ 
| 


Plan to Give President Power | 


Stand That Loans to Farmers! 


For Food Would Be ‘Peril- 
ously Near Dole’ 


Although no agreement was reached 


between the House and the Senate con-| 
|ferees on four of the contested items in| 


| the bill (H. R. 14804) providing appro- 
| priations for an emergency construction 
‘fund for public works, the House con- 
|ferees reported Dec. I€ to the House 
| that the bill carries $116,000,000. 


relief legislation (S. J. Res. 211 and H. 


Possible procedure‘relating to drought | 


| J. Res. 216), which the House declined | 


ito pass Dec. 15 under suspension of 
rules, was considered Dec. 16 by the 
| House steering committee, which passes 
'on the legislative program, and by the 
House Committee on Agriculture at ex- 
ecutive sessions of both committees. | 
| Arthur M. Hyde, the Secretary of Agrti- 
‘culture, stated orally Dec. 16 that ‘he 
‘expected to appear before the House 
Committee on Agriculture Dec. 17 at the 
}request of the Committee to testify on 
| the drought relief bill. 
| Mr. Hyde’s Opinion 

Mr. Hyde said he still maintains his 


' 


| recently expressed opinion that the pro-| 


; vision of Federal loans to farmers for 


| the purchase of food would be “perilously 


bona fide American investment of capital | Near a dole.” Such a provision was in- | 
but does not want “the adventurer-spec- | Serted in the drought relief bill when it) 


” according reached the Senate from the House. The} 


j}amount of the appropriations was in- 
| creased in the Senate to $60,000,000. 
Mr. Hyde said he had no comment to 
jmake on what his testimony will be 
when he appears before the Committee. 

After the Steering committee meet- 
|ing, Majority. Leader _Tileson- (Rep,),. of 
New Haven, Conn., said there was no 
definite statement to make at this time 
|regarding drought loan legislation. He 
;explained that the Committee on Agri- 
}culture has the Senate resolution be- 
fore it. 


the part of the Senate, without saying 
what the result of the negotiations had 
been. He said he planned to call up the 
report for action, Dec. 17. 

Senator Jones had been subjected to 
criticism by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and others, Dec. 15, when the 
bill was sent to the Senate from the 
House. The Michigan Senator said the 
informal meetings which the then pros- 





House conferees had resulted in “an ab- 
surd situation.” 

| The House conferees agreed to the 
| Senate amendment inserting into the bill 


| 


ing 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, 


Washington, D. C. 


Station Licensed 


W8XAR Will Take Air for Ex- | 
perimental Work With 
100,000 Watts 


TMHE world’s highest powered broad- 

casting transmitter, experimental 
Station WS8XAR. at Pittsburgh, was 
licensed Dec, 16 by the Federal Radio 
Commission, to take the air with 400,- 
000 watts—eight times the power used 
by any station in the United States 
for regular service. 

The station, to be employed to as- 
certain what advantages, if any, may 
be derived from power of this order, 
will be limited in its operations to the 
early morning hours, between 1 a. m. 
and 6 a. m., under the Commission’s 
grant. The station transmitter actu- 
ally is located at Saxonburg, about 30 
miles distant from Pittsburgh, at the 
same location as the transmitter of 
Station KDKA, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., which 
will conduct the experiments. 

W8XAR will operate on 
kilocycle channel assigned 
KDKA for regular operations with 
50,000 watts—the maximum allow- 
able broadcasting power. According to 
the application for the superpower 
grant, filed with the Commission by H. 
P. Davis, vice president of Westing- 


the 980 
Station 


[Continued on Page 4y 
Mr. Garner Declares 
Treasury Figures on | 


Refunds Misleading 


Column 1.) 


Collections Returned During 
Last 14 Years Greater 
Than Secretary Mellon’s 
Report Shows, He Says 


Garner (Dem.), 


Representative 


OPE people -in every part of 


the United States ehould be 


enlightened as to an underetand- 


of the rights and interests of 
-—Andrew Jackson, 


government.” 


President of the United States, 


1829-1837 
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Uniformity Aske 


In Basie Laws | 
Control Aviatioi 


First National Conference 
On Legislative Problems 
Takes Up Methods of. 


proving Supervision 


Methods of Reducing a 
Accidents Discu 


Assistant Secretary of Com= 
merce for Aviation Points 
Need for Statutes on Ee 
nomic Problems 


ee 
% 


Enactment of uniform aeronauties © 


legislation by States. and the consti- © 


tutionality of both the Federal Air ™ 


Commerce Act and of State laws ap-” 
plying provisions of the Federal Act 
were discussed Dec. 16 at the first 
National Conference on Uniform 


Aeronautics Regulatory Legislation, | 


in Washington, D. C. : 

The Conference conducted under | 
the auspices of 
Branch of the Department of Com-” 
merce and with representatives in at-~ 


a 


the Aeronauties ~ 


tendance from 36 States and Ter- © 
ritories, discussed basic uniform leg= ~ 


adoption of Federal Air” 
Rules, methods of local. en- 


islation, 
Traffic 


forcement, State enabling acts for © 


airport acquisition and control, and 


importance of uniform field rules for ~ 


airports. 
Intrastate Flying ‘ 
Thorough regulation of intrastate and 
private flying was discussed. 
pointed out that during the first six 


re 


It was” 


months of this year there were 144 fatal 


accidents to about 51,000,000 miles of — 


of nonscheduled air operations while o 4 


Uvalde, Tex., minority leader.of the| six fatal accidents occurred in about 1%- ~ 
‘House, Dec. 16, in an address in the| 000,000 miles of scheduled fiying. 
Requirements of both the aeronautiés — 


House, said that the Secretary of the! 


| Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, had at-|industry and business ahd commerce 


tempted to mislead the public in a part 


| of his annual report, in which it was 


| 


| 


implied the vefumding of Federal taxes| 


has Vbeen heli Ao a minimum in recént 
years. Mr. Garner charged Mr: Mellon 


in 
|general were outlined at the mornii 
| session by representatives of the Ae 
nautical _Chamber ..of »Commeree,.. th 
Chamber of Commeree: of the Ut 
| States, and the National Aeronautic As 


|failed to make correct comparisons in| sociation. 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, | 
submitted a report of the conferees on) 


the figures he set out. 


The minority leader said if he were | 


given opportunity to investigate the | 

Treasury Department he believed he 

could reveal facts that would show ir- 
regularities in the matter. 

Mr. Garner’s Opinion 

Instead of the 2.8 per cent, as reported | 


|by Secretary Mellon as the percentage | 


pective Senate conferees had with the! 


of tax collections refunded in the last | wacCracken 


14 years, the proper figure would be 


three or four times that amount if ar-| affecting the 
rived at by comparing the amount of | ness, that 


refunds with the total of income taxes 

collected during that period, he said. 
There are no refunds of such taxes as 

those collected on admission to theaters 


{and baseball games, on candy and chew- 


for public works a provision appropriat- | 


port of the House conferees states. 

A compromise was reaciied in confer- 
ence reducing the appropriation of $5,- 
000,000 for the construction of main 
roads through lands of the public do- 
main, a provision written in by the 
Senate, to $3,000,000, according to the 
| report. 

The Senate conferees agreed to recede 
from the amendment inserted by the 
Senate which would provide that the 
funds appropriated by the bill remain 
available until expended, -and leave that 
| provision to read “during the remainder 
of the fiscal year 1931,” it is explained. 

Senate Proposal 

According to the report, the Senate 
conferees agreed to recede from the 
Senate amendment which would have 


to how the States may obtain the funds 
for road construction. The report ex- 
plains this matter as follows: 

“The effect of the Senate amendment 
would have been to maké an appropria- 
tion of $80,000,000 which would have to 
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MERICAN interests in Spain are 
not believed to’ be endangered by 
revolutionary uprisings in that coun- 
try, most of the investments being lo- 
cated in sections far removed from re- 
ported military disturbances, it was 
stated orally Dec. 16 on behalf of the 
Finance and Investment Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Closely connected with the Spanish 
situation, it was stated, is the unstable 
value of the peseta which has fluc- 
tuated widely during the last three 
years. On Dec. 18 the peseta was 
quoted at 10.4 cents. Par is 19.3. 

According to special circular No. 345 
Thomas R. Wilson, of the Division, 
Spain is now the only major European 
country which has not stabilized its 
currency. “The cause of the rapid de- 
cline in the value of the peseta is not 
clear,” he states. » “Economically it is 
sound; but political uncertainty, labor 
agitation, foreign speculation in the 
peseta, and the resultant loss of confi- 
dence apparently caused it to drop to 
these low levels.” 


American investments in Spain, ac- 


ing $3,000,000 for the construction and | 
improvement of forest highways, the re-! 


changed the House measure in regard | 
|years, which was $32,000,000,000 plus. | 
|He has 


ing gum, Mr. Garner said, and therefore 
collections of that kind should be elim- 
inated from consideration of refund 
matters. 

Covering the period between 1922 and 
the present year, for which Secretary 
Mellon reported refunds 
254,000,000, the Minority 


Leader as- 


serted there was an additional $2,352,- | 


2me to | ; . 
abatements lation arise from the opinion of the Sue © 


000,000 in credits and 
which no such reference was. made by 
the Secretary, This makes a total of 
$3.450,000,000, he said. 

“Do you think that was giving the 
country fair information upon which to 
base its judgment of the policy of the 
Department in making ‘these large re- 
funds without action of the courts of the 
United States to authorize it?” 
Garner asked. 

Other Figures Cited 

“Now that is not the only misleading 
thing,” he added. “Let me call your 
attention to his reference to the total, 
excess profit and estate taxes for the 14 


it $44,000,000,000, in order to 
make his percentage 2.8 per cent. Was 
that fair? That is the only fund of 


|which you refund taxes or give credits 


| 


;or abatements, and yet the Secretary of 
be matched by the States with their’ the Treasury undertakes to make the 
funds under the terms of the Federal total receipts for internal revenue for 14 
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cording to the Division, aggregate ap- 
proximately $72,000,000. Of this 
amount, more than $47,000,000 is 
grouped by the Division in the miscel- 
laneous class and includes public util- 
ity properties. More than $12,000,000 
is invested in manufacturing activities, 
$8,000,000 in petroleum, and $4,000,000 
in selling facilities, 

Spain is an important purchaser of 
American automobiles, raw cotton, pe- 
troleum, leather, rubber manufactures, 
industrial machinery, agricultural im- 
plements, electrical goods, office ap- 
pliances, and photograhpic supplies, 
according to the Regional Information 
Division. Her merchandise purchases 
from the United States are larger than 
from any other country, it was stated. 

American exports to Spain during 
the first 10 months of 1930 totaled ap- 
proximately $49,000,000. This valua- 
tion, according to the Division, com- 
pares with nearly $68,000,000 during 
the first 10\months of 1929. The val- 
uation of imports from Spain during 
the 10-month period exceeded $22,700,- 
000 as. compared with- exports of 
$29,500,000, it was said. 


totaling $1,- 


Mr. | 


Economic Issues 


eral and State jurisdiction are not clear 
marked, the conference was warned by 
William P. MacCracken Jr., former As _ 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Acre- | 
nautics. Foiniing out that practically all 
legislation and enforcement up "to the 
| present stage of commercial development 
deals with the safety of operstions, Mr. 
declared that the funda- 
|mental reason for regulatory legislation 


air transportation might lend 


| itself to a monopoly, does not exist. 


“If the air transportation industry will. 
|profit by the experience of its older 
| brother, the railroads, to the extent that 
it avoids discriminatory practices and une 
| fair competition, there is no apparent 
reaso 
burden of such regulation,” he asse 


“Certainly the imposition of regulations © 


Z 


affecting the economic side of air trans- 3 


portation must of necessity 


|to increase the cost.” 


Special problems in aeronautical legis- 4 


preme Court that the» United States is ~ 
“an indissoluble Union ef indestructible ~ 
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President’s Reply 


¥ 


¥ 


On Unemployment 7 


is 
a 


Lines of differentiation between Fed- i 


economic side of the busi-” | 


J 
, 


n why the industry cannot avoid the — 


t seriously — 
tend to retard its development as well ag ~ 


MM 


Tells Senate Emergency Group 


Has Made No Report 


| President Hoover on Dec. 16 sent a 
|special message to the Senate advising 
jthat the President’s Emergency Commis- 
;sion on Unemployment, of which Col. 
| Arthur D: Woods is chairman, has meade 
{no report on unemployment. The me 


9) 


” 


4 


sage was prompted by a resolution 


jadopted by the Senate requesting such © 


a report. of 


a 


4 
Of 


Immediately after receipt of the Presi- 


|dent’s message Senator La Follette 
|(Rep.), of Wisconsin, submitted a reso- 
|lution requesting the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate to call six 
cials who occupy positions in touch 
relief work to appear for questioni 
on the situation conrening conditions: 

The message follows in full text: 

“To the Senate: I am in receipt of the 
reseitumen of ths Senate reading as fo 
OWS: 

“ ‘Resolved: That the President be, an 
is hereby, requested to transmit, to 

| Senate, if not incompatible with the pub- 
lic interest, the following: The report ¢ 
'the President’s Emergency Commis: 
on Unemployment, Col. Arthur D, Wo 
chairman, ae 

“The President's Emergency Com 

;tee has made no report on unempk 
jment. I have received notes and 

| suggestions from Col. 
from time to time, and from the 
partments in the Government on 
subject. These were confined to guid: 
ance in formulation of the recommenda 
tions which I have already laid 
Congress. Such noves and discuss 

| are necessarily passing and tentati e 
and they represent that confidential re- 
| lation of the President with Govern 
ment officers which should be pre 


served.” . 
(Signed) Herbert Hoov 
The White House, Dec. 16, 1930... 
Those whom Senator La Follette we 


J 


| 


Arthur ods 
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ance, Pensions and Saving 


Ke putive of 


to Assist Employes 


General Electric Company Out- 


lines Firm’s System in Program Sponsored 
By President’s Emergency Committee _ 


the General Electric Company 
its employes through the provision 
‘unemployment relief, insurance, pen- 
a savings plan and a home build- 
: ‘-was described by Gerard 
rope, president of the rcompany, in a 
dio address Dec. 16, which opened the 
tion-wide radio ‘education program:on 
at of protecting workers launched 
yw the President’s Emergency Commit- 
se for Employment. (An announcement 
Col. Arthur Woods, chairman <f the 
ncy Committee, lauching the pro- 
m, was published in the issue of 

) 16.) 
Mr. Swope’s address was the first of 
series of radio talks by industrial edu- 
rs on the protection of employes that 
Gil be given under the auspices of the 


so 


: joyment. 

address by Mr. Swope, broadcast 

oyer the National Broadcasting Com- 
y’s system from Station WGY, 


Schenectady, N. Y., follows in full text: | 


Por many years the General Electric 
Company has been making constant en- 
vors, each one a step in a compre- 
“hensive program, 
the future from the minds of the work- 
ers in the shops, that is constant fear 
of not being able to provide for and take 
care of his responsibilities, first to his 
parents or, if he has taken on further 
responsibilities, to his wife and children. 


Insurance Available 
After Five Years 


The first item to give peace and se- 
curity of mind is provision for the un- 
certainty of life. In 1919 free group 
life insurance was offered by the com- 


y, to which later was added a par-} 


ticipation by the employes, so that the 


- life insurance of each employe has been 


i 


increased. This has been received very 
well by all the employes, and all new 
employes coming into the 
after five years of service, come under 
its provisions. The maximum life in- 
surance offered free by the company 1s 
$1,500 and the additional insurance, 


id for by the employe, varies depend- | 


ing upon his age, service and salary, but 
usually is in the same amount or larger 
than the free insurance offered by the 
company. This has worked out quite 
satisfactorily and since the inauguration 
of the plan $6,500,000 has been paid to 
the families of deceased employes. 

The organization of the General Elec- 
tric Company is now so large that there 
are deaths in its “family” each day, and 
each month a roster of those departed is 
published, where it is seen that the 
reaper has taken young people as well 
as old. Life insurance in this way does 
much to ameliorate the tragic circum- 
stances of death and relieves somewhat 
the hardship of the departure of the 
family breadwinner, either in whole or 
in part. a * : 

The second matter of importance in 
assuring peace of mind, not only of the 
en more frequently of the 
wife, is the ownership of the home. 
While the General Electric Company has 
never been in the position of landlord, 
it does assist the employes in acquiring 
or pbuilding homes. In the last seven 

ears 2,500 homes, worth $19,000,000, 
ore been acquired or built by the em- 
a payment on their part of 
upwards of $6,000,000, the balance being 
held in the form of first and_ second 
mortgages by regular financial insti- 
tutions, the company making provisions 
so the employes can borrow this money 


ployes, with 


on a favorable basis: To date there has | 


been no loss in connection with this 
work, either to the banks or the com- 
pany. 

Savings Assured 

For ‘Rainy Day’ 

The third is a plan to enable the 
worker to put something aside for the in- 
evitable “rainy day.” The General Elec- 
tric Company, like many companies 
started with the plan of having the em- 
ployes subscribe to its common stock. 
But its common stock, of course, is sub- 
ject to the fluctuations of all stocks and 
soon after the subscription was offered 
the market price went down. Many of 
the employes were frightened and can- 
celled their subscriptions. Later on the 
price went up and many thousands of 
employes saw the opportunity to make a 
profit and sold their stock, so it was not 
effective in promoting saving by the em- 
_ployes or having the employes become 
financially interested in the company in 
which they were spending their lives. 
Therefore, a new company was organ- 
ized, known as the G. E. Employees Se- 
curities Corporation, where 
eral Electric Company takes the stock 
risk and the employes subscribe for its 
bonds. 

These bonds are not subject to the fluc- 
tuations of the market but are redeem- 
able at cost at any time the employe 
so desires. While these bonds are held 
by the employe and he is in the active 
service ef the company, he receives a 
return of 8 per cent. The employes elect 


Pea mepetors who represent them on the 
: ard and are familiar with the transac- 


2 


» 


. 


I 


[ 


1% 


tions taking place, and each year a re- 
port of its operations published. 

This G. E. Employes Securities Cor- 
poration is the largest single holder of 
General Electric common stock and its 
other funds are diversified in investments 
in public utility companies throughout 
the United States. These companies at 
the same time are customers of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, so the employes 
are financially interested not only in the 
company for which they work but also 
its customers. These investments have 
been so diversified that the market value 
even today exceeds the cost, and the in- 
come return has always been ample to 
pay the return on the bonds and stock 
that have been issued. Upwards of 36,- 
000 employes now hold bonds, with a to- 
tal value of $41,000,000. 


Pensions Paid by Company 


From Trust Fund 

The fourth item to give security and 
peace of mind is provision for old age. 
Of course, if each employe made provi- 
sion along the line of the above, for 
death, a home and savings, old age pro- 


is 


vision, theoretically, might not be nec-| 


essary, but experience has proven that 
it is. The General Electric Company 
in 1912 adopted a pension plan which 
ave a pension to every employe and 
is has since been supplemented by what 
we call an additional pension plan, 


a 
President’s Emergency Committee for | 


organization, | 


the Gen-,; 


of the income he has received while in 
the active service of the company, one- 
third of this pension being’ provided by 
the additional pension: whic: has paid 
for > i balance by the iop pro- 
visions com’ bel “— * 
\THese pensions areop 

-fundwhich: has, bee 

ara ' 


pany, : 

est;’ néficia: 

it and if he lives to an:old age he en- 
joys it. Since the inauguration of the 


plan, the pensions paid to retiring em- | 


‘Passage Advocated for House Bill 


ployes have amounted to almost _$4,000,- 
{000 and there are approximately 1,000 
on the pension rolls of the company at 
|the present time. 


Methods of Avoiding 


Unemployment Developed 


The fifth and probably the most im- 
| portant from the standpoint of the work- 





ler, is the recurrent dread and fear of | 


lunemployment. For years the General 


for removing fear of} Electric Company has been developing| 


methods of stabilizing employment for 


|its workers. This varies, of course, with | 
It is easiest in a stand-! 


| the product. 
jardized line, which does not become ob- 
}solescent and does not deteriorate. One 
{such article is the incandescent lamp, 
|where for many years we have been 
‘able to avoid unemployment because of 
}seasonal fluctuations by making lamps 


lin the summer time, when fewer lamps | 
lare used, storing them and distributing | 


them to our customers in the fall and 
|winter months when the days are shorter, 
The other end of the line, and of 
}eourse very much more difficult, is our 
engineering products, such as large tur- 
bines, where, due to the progress of the 
|art or the demands of the customers, 
| no two turbines ordered at different times 
|ef the larger sizes are alike and very 
little can be done on these engineering 
fproducts in the way of stabilization of 
|employment. Notwithstanding, on the 
smaller engineering products, in slack 
|times we do make parts that are used 
| generally and interchangeably and place 
| them in stock. Theplan has been worked | 
out throughout the company to further 
|as far as possible this pelicy of stabili- 
| zation of employment. Every effort is| 
|being made to carry out this plan ef- 
|fectively. The plan lays down certain 
| principles which the management of 
|each works does its best to follow, first 
| when business is increasing and secondly 
| when work begins to fall off. 

| But no one company is able-to grapple 
| effectively with this problem of cyclical 
| variations in business, so the best that 
|can be done is to have a plan which will 
!amelioriate the hardships when they do 
‘arise. Five years ago a plan of unem- 
ployment pensions, loans and relief was 
| offered, but at that time the employes 
{considered unemployment remote and it} 
|was not accepted. This year it was 
|again proposed and received immediate | 
acceptance. , 

| Fundamental in this new* plan for re- 
jlief are the following principles: 

| 1. Joint and equa! contributions by em- 
lployes and the company. 

| 2. Joint participation in the adminis- 
| tration of the plan. 

| 3. Aid through group action to those | 
| workers who are in need or require tem- | 
| porary loans, or who become unemployed, 
or for whom only part-time work is} 
available. 

4. In times of unempioyment emer-| 
gency, cooperation and assistance from 
those employes of the company not 
usually affected by unemployment, and | 
assistance by the company in equal} 
amount. 

The plan is adopted by each works 
as a unit, by a majority vote of eligible 
employes. It has now been adopted or 
is being considered by the employes of 
all works. It is of further interest that 





' 
' 
' 


| 


» the plan is quite generally favored by | 


departments which are not usually sub- 
ject to lay-off in periods of unemploy- 
ment and whose members would not 
make normal contributions to the fund, 


but would contribute during the unem- | 


| ployment emergencies. 


Plan May Be Modified 
By Joint Action 


This plan is not final in form or in| 


|substance and may be modified by joint 
action of the employes and the com- 
pany. It is an interesting experiment 
in which the company is glad to join 
its employes, first, in endeavoring to 
| find a solution, and, second, in ameliorat- 
|ing the tragic effects of unemployment 
on particular employes, who are in no 
sense responsible for their unemploy- 
ment. 

Under the original provisions of this 
plan as announced last June, no em- 
ploye was eligible for unemployment 
benefits under it unless he had made pay- 
ments of 1 per cent of wages into the 
fund for a period of six months. This 
limitation would have delayed initial pay- 
ments in the earliest instance until next 
February. In the light of the emergency 


now existing the payment of benefits and | 


the extension of loans to unemployed 
workers were commenced Dec. 1, and the 
company is sincerely gratified that it has 
found this step possible as a means of 
|alleviating the condition of those for 
whom no work is available. Benefit pay- 
ments now consist of 50 per cent of the 
wages of those entirely unemployed or a 


smaller amount sufficient to afford 50 | that the possession of mere paper cer- | tersheds, demonstration of timber grow- | 
per cent of normal wages to those on/| tificates of such securities could not pre-| ing possibilities, and development of the | recess actions, including the purchase of | 


less than half time employment. Loans 
are being made in those urgent cases 
where the company feels that the real 
distress otherwise arising must be ob- 


viated. 


| The comments in regard to this Un- 
employment Emergency Plan from the 
organization have been very gratifying 
indeed, not only from the workmen in 
the shops, even including those who are 
not members of the plan, who are glad 
,to help their brother employes who are 
|not so fortunate as to have work, but 
jalso from people in the commercial of- 
fices, removed thousands of miles from 
the factories, the main comments we 
|have had being “Why was the percen- 
| tage made so low as 1 per cent?” and 
“Why have we not begun this earlier?” 
| These, are evidences of how closely the 
| organization is knit together, the plan, 
therefore, tending to improve the unity 
and spirit of the organization. 
| The company also announced last 
| week a further plan for the year 1981 of 


' whereby the employe contributes 1'2 per| guaranteeing 50 weeks’ work of not less 


cent of his earnings. 


This will have! than 30 hqurs each week in the incan- | 


b) «the effect of increasing his pension on} descent lamp department, which I re- 


: 


J 
AY 


retirement by approximately 50 
gent, so that in some cases the employe 
may retire on a pension of three-quarters 


per | ferred to earlier in my talk, where we | 


jare dealing with a standardized product 
| not subject to obsolescence and deterio- 


. ‘ 
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Modern Unit of Illinois State Hospital System: -:. 


‘structed, their 


| 


| Committee Receives Testimony Seeking Protective Law 
Further Hearing to Be Held After Holidays 


Stressing the need for copyright pro- 
tection for original designs, witnesses 
appearing before the Senate Committee 


the bill. (H. R. 11852) for copyright reg- 
istration of such designs. 

“In the last two or three years, espe- 
cially, a vicious cycle: of copying has 
| grown up that has almost stifled inspira- 
tion for creative design in the textile in- 
dustry,” M. D. C. Crawford, researc 
editor of the Fairchild publications, 
[the Committee. Pointing out that 
France creative design is protected, Mr. 
Crawford stated that in this country the 
manufacturer is at the mercy of copyists. 
The Committee recessed, without tak- 


ing action, until Jan. 5, when both op- | 


ponents and proponents of the proposed 
legislation will be heard. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, presented to the Committee letters 
from three New York business concerns 


opposed to the pending bill and a letter | 
|from the Merchants Association of New 
| York urging passage. 


Statements, tele- 
grams and letters from 20 or more firms 
and business associations from various 
parts of the country supporting the pro- 
posed measure were introduced into the 
record by the chairman, Senator Water- 
man (Rep.), of Colorado. 


Henry D. Williams, Chairman of the 


Patent Committee of the American Bar | 


; Association, poi 5 | Nati . . aes ite : —. 2 
ssociation, pointed out that the present | National Retail Dry Goods Association ing the requirement of existing law| during the latter half of the month rose | 


opposing the bill represents a capital of | which provides that expenditures under ;about 6 cents per bushel. 


law is insufficient and that a protective 
law for designs is essential, while Horace 
B. Cheney, vice president of Cheney 
Bros., New York, 


|that his company had expended more| 
}than $500,000 last year in the creation) 


of designs. This expense is entirely 


avoided by the copyist, who reproduces | With real a li 
will inflict injury on manufacturers.” | cations and pay conditions for the em-|MOt make as great a recovery as did 


the design and places it on the market 
in cheaper grades of cloth, forcing the 
original designer to close out his stock, 
Mr. Cheney explained. “There has al- 


|ways been copying but only in the last 


two or three years has it been sufficient 
to threaten those in the industry,” he 
said. ‘“Counterfeits’” appear within a 


| week after the original design appears, | 


he added. 


Copying of designs “has created a 
chaotic state of affairs in all industries 
using applied designs,”’ Paul Bonner, vice 


president of Stehli Silks Corporation, | 


New York, told the Committee. “Our 
loss last year was $200,000 as a result of 
this,” he said. Pointing out that though 
retailers are opposing the bill, it would 
result in benefit to retailers in that de- 
signs they handle would not be imme- 


War Seizure Upheld 
By Canadian Court 


iClaim of Alien Property Custo | 
! dian to Securities Approved | 


Pha 
The claim of the Alien Property Cus- 
| todian to certain Canadian securities es- 
| timated to be worth more than $1,000,000 
,and which were seized in this country 
as the property of alien enemies, has 


Canada, according to information re- 
|ceived by Marion Henderson, Genera! 
|Counsel of the Alien Property Custo- 
| dian. 


missed an appeal from‘a decision. of 


told | P's : 
in |Such provision should be made in regard ;made under the general law.” 


told the Committee | 


been upheld by the Supreme Court of | 


On Dec, 15, Mr. Henderson has} 
| been informed, the Canadian court dis- | 


the Exchequer Court of Canada involv- | 


. 


| To Prevent Copying Original Designs) Qn $16,000,000 to 


| 


_ Provide Employment 


> 


diately duplicated in cheaper grades by 
nearby competitors. 
| Sylvan Gottschal, of the executive com- 


on Patents Dec. 16 advocated passage of | mittee of the League for the Suppres-| 


|sion of Design Piracy, stated that the | 
| provision which the retailers desired | 
| had been written into the bill at their | 
‘request. In this connection Senator 
| Waterman said no provision exists to 
| protect the purchaser of a patented ar- 


respondingly he could see no reason why 


to purchasers of copyrighted designs. 
| The need for protection of the artisi 
‘in his design work was emphasized by 
|Egmont H..Arens, of the American 
| Union of Decorative Artists and Crafts™ 
men. The difficulties under which de- 


| signs are effected and the lack of pro- 


| tection for such designs were stressed 
| by Prof. Charles R. Richards, vice pres- 
;ident of the Museum of Science and 
| Industry, New York. 

Mary Sandelari, 
| delari, Inc., appearing for the shoe de- 
| signers, cited instances of copying of 
: her shoe designs, which, reproduced in 
;cheaper grades, had seriously affected 
| her business, 

| William Exton, Jr., in charge of leg- 
| islative activity of the League for Sup- 
| pression of Design Piracy, told the Cora- 
jinittee that the league represents a cap- 
italization of $7,000,000,000 while the 


$700,000,000. 


| tainers Association of America, protested 


“carries beyond anything that has to do 
with real artistic merit or design and 


He pointed out that in instances it was 
necessary for manufacturers to copy. 

|_ “Then I think it should be stopped,” 
| Senator Waterman deditred. 


| Explanation Given 


In Power Litigation 


Federal Solicitor Clarifies Re- 
marks on Clarion Project 


If funds aggregating $6,387,000 for 
improper items had been eliminated 
from the capital structure of the Clarion 
River Power Company by the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania, it 
would not have been necessary for the 


|Clarion River Power Company to bring 


action to prevent the Federal Power 


prose nay from officially determining 


and fixing the actual cost of construc- 
tion, Solicitor Charles A. Russell, of the 
Federal Power Commission stated Dec. 
16 in a memorandum to Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, the Secretary of the Interior and 
acting Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Mr. Russell’s statement and other in- 
formation in the memorandum was made 





ing securities of four Canadian corpo- 
rations, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Imperial Oil, Ltd., 


| treal. 


The opinion of the Exchequer Court, 
copy of which was made available by 
Mr. Henderson, held that the seizures 
of the certificates of the securities in 
this country gave the American Cus- 
todian title to them, and pointed out 
that in Canada delivery of the certifi- 
cate passes title which will enable the 
holder to have the shares vested in him- 
self by registration. The lower court 
refused to follow the contention made 
on behalf of the Secretary of State of 
Canada and Custodian that the Canadian 
war measures constituted an absolute bar 





| Securities in Canadian companies and 


| vail against such measures, 
—_—~-_~—~~—rrreeeeeeeeeee 
ration. This plan is entirely voluntary 





and will not be adopted unless 60 per | 


|cent or more of the employes in the 
works are interested and every employe 
agrees to have a further “anchor to wind- 
war 

earnings. The company guarantees 5 
| always belongs to the employe. He 
takes it with him if he leaves. If he 
dies the accumulation is given to his 


company until he retires on pension, it 
is added to his retirement allowance. 
This plan goes into effect Jan. 1, 1931, 
| if the employes desire it. It will be 
interesting to see what reaction this re- 
ceives. 


the company has done, first to stabilize 
j}and second to ameliorate the tragic 
effect. of unemployment. 
in a situation where things must be done 
on @ broader scale than this. The ef- 
forts of a constructive character that 
are being made to relieve distress and 
to avoid and ameliorate these things in 
the future are having and should have 
| very general support. 





Power Co., Ltd., and the City of Mon- | 


setting aside 1 per cent of his! 


per cent interest and fhe money so saved | 


beneficiary and if he remains with the | 


These are definite, specific things that | 


We are now! 


The Toronto! 


| 

| More than 250,000 acres of forest in 
27 units in eastern, southern and lake 
| States have been approved for purchase 
;by the National Forest Reservation 
|Commission, according to an announce- 


ment recently issued by the Forest Serv- 
|ice, Department of Agriculture, which 


| follows in full text: 


The lands approved for purchase will 
| be acquired by the Government at a total 
cost of $676,520.16, representing an aver- 
lage cost of $2.63 per acre. Areas ac- 
| quired will be added to national forests 
}or purchase units already established 


against the transfer of -enemy owned | and administered by the United States | Hawley, of Oregon, and Aswell, of Louis- 


| Forest Service for the protection of wa- 


|forest resources in the interest. of the 
public. Practically all of the lands to 


} 
} 
| 
| 


Alabama, Ala. . 

| Allegheny, Pa. ....... 

Catahoula, La, ........ 

Cherokee, Ga, 

Choctawhatchee, Fla, ... 

Flambeau, Wis. 

GAM PONG, TONG, “coco nose dusdeaas deve 
SN OES Re PAL OR 2 ES ee 
Huron, Mich. 

Keweenaw, Mich. 


Mackimac, Mich, 
Marquette, Mich. .. 


Mt. Mitchell, N.C. . 
Nantahala, N. C. 
Natural Bridge, Va. 
Ocala, Fla. . 
Oneida, Wis. .. 
Osceola, Fla. ... 
Ouachita, Ark. 
NM NE ae oo che ln’ AML a é'o.d o 
| Shenandoah, Va. 
Superior, Minn. 
Unaka, Va., Tenn. 
White Mountain, N 





president of San-| 


Henry W. Carter, of the Glass Con- | 


Total Cost of 27 Units Approved for Federal Purchase | 
Is $676,520.16 


The lands approved for purchase by the Commission are as follows: 


ROE MEN (ADE, soe nnvies chbsresseeihsee% 


MPMAMOMERIR TW, Whos csc icy tne cra ctu s'> 
NE ES C'S nah Soa he sa Lanaarcauneae 


’ New structures providing facilities for the Illinois State Hospital at Elgin, Ill., have just been con- 
designs following most recently developed plans for buildings of that type. 
* * photograph shows the front elevation of one of the new ward buildings. 


The above 


Conferees Agree 


Plan to Give President Power 

' To Interchange Appro- 
| priations, However, Re- 
mains Undecided 


(Continued from Page 1.]} | 


| Highway Act, instead of providing, as | 
|} proposed by the House bill, for advances | 


h | ticle from the infringer and that cor-| of: funds for matching regular allot- 


ments from Federal aid apportionments 


| The Senate conferees also agreed to 
|recede from the Senate amendment 
| which would strike out the provision 
|“permitting the use of afiy of the un- 

claimed part of the $80,000,000 for road 
jconstruction for highways over land 
\gouee by the United States without | 

State cooperation or approval and with- | 
| out reference to the Federal Highway 
| Act,” according to the report. 


Items Disagreed on 


| “The Committee of Conferees,” ac- 
|cording to the report, “have not agreed | 
'on the following amendments: 
| “Nos. 11 and 12: Providing that the 
;}unexpended balances of appropriations 
| of $1,660,000 and $506,067.50, heretofore 
; granted to the States of Alabama and 
| Georgia, respectively, for relief for dam- 
jage to and destruction of roads and 
| bridges by floods, may be paid to the 
authorities of such States notwithstand- 


; Such appropriations shall be matched by | 
the respective States. 


| “No.3: Providing for the interchange | 


to the Committee that the pending bill, of appropriations in the bill upon the|of November and recorded a small ad- 


order of the President. 
| “No. 14: Imposing residential qualifi- | 


| ployment of laborers and mechanics by 
| contractors upon the public works cov- 
{ered by the bill, excepting the Federal 
aid highway appropriation.” 

Both the House steering committee, 
whi¢h passes on the legiSlative program, 
and the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture at executive sessions Dec. 16 con- 
sidered possible procedure relating to 
the drought relief legislation (S. J. Res. 
| 211 and H. J. Res. 216), which the House 
on Dec. 15 declined, under suspension of 
the rules, to pass under suspension of 
the rules. 


Chairman Haugen also state:i he be- 
lieves the Committee will order favorably 
reported to the House within the next 
few days the resolution (H. J. Res. 411) 
for the relief of farmers in drought- 
stricken areas of the United States. 


public under the authorization of Sec- 
retary Wilbur. 

Mr. Russell further stated in the mem- 
orandum that he refused to apoligize for 
saying in an argument before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court eo Dec. 
8 that the Pennsylvania Public Serv:ce 
Commission had permitted the Clarion 
River Power Company to issue watered 
stock, according to the information made 
| public under authorization of the Secre- 
{tary of the Interior. 





Government Will Buy 267,081 Acres 
Of Forest Lands for Its Reserves) 


| 
be acquired have been cut over in years 
past, and some of the areas will require 
artificial reforestation to bring them 
back to productiveness. 

The Commission also approved the es- 
tablishment of a new purchase unit—the 
Mesaba Unit in St. Louis County, Minn., 
and rescinded its earlier approval of | 

| the St. Croix unit in the same State. 

Members of the National Forest Res- | 
ervation Commission are Secretary of 
War Hurley, Secretary of Interior Wil- 
bur, Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, Sen- 
ators Keyes, of New Hampshire, and 
Harris, of Georgia, and Representatives 


iana, and John E. Burch, Secretary. : 
| The Commission also ratified several 
| 20,885 acres in the Flambeau Purchase 
‘Unit, Wis., at a total cost of $33,416.69. | 


Acres 
4,613 
923 


$28,395.00 | 
4,766.06 


17,374.75 | 


8,407.50 |. 


47,534.25 
19,484.97 | 
6,636.25 
6,228.75 
11,190.22 
28,140.91 
74,699.80 
32,818.26 
51,681.39 | 
12,922.50 | 
5,593.91 | 
4,064.25 | 


. 28,137 
1,984 
3,327 


496 


Bring 


Avrmonizeo States Onty Are Pexeantio Hount, 
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Inquiry Is Asked 
Into Bread Prices’ 


Senator Wagner Cites Decline} 


In Quotations on Wheat 
And Flour 


Investigation of the reasons why the 


retail price of bread has not reflected | 


the declines'in the prices of wheat and 
flour is proposed in a_ resolution (S. 
374) introduced in the Senate Dec. 16 by 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York. 

The resolution was referred. to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
at the suggestion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, its chairman, who 
explained ‘that his Committee had been 
making “general studies” of these ques- 
tions. Attention of the Senate was 
called also to existence of an inquiry 
along the same line by the Senate Com- 
mittee on District of Columbia, 
this, it was explained, was purely local 
in character, whereas Senator Wagner 


that would be universal. The resolution 
follows in full text: 


Resolved, that the Committee on In- 


for the failure of the price of bread to 
reflect the decline in the price of wheat 
and flour and particularly whether such 
failure is a result of a combination in 
restraint of trade. 


Wheat Price Level 
Said to Be Upheld 


but | 


Senator Walsh 
Urges Study of 
| Cuban Situation 


‘United States Cannot Ignore 
Conditions in Island Re- 
public Much Longer, He 
Tells Senate 


| Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
sett, brought the conditions in Cuba to 
the attention of the Senate, Dec, 16, de- 
claring that his information indicated 
|a situation that the Government of the 
United States could not ignore much 
| longer. 

Aithough disciaiming any thought of 
intervention, the Massachusetts Senator 
advised the Senate that thought must 





| told the Senate he proposed an inquiry |he given to remediessfor the conditions 


|which, he said, had brought declaration 
jof martial law a second time ina period 
\of three months. Suspension of consti- 


| terstate Commerce of the Senate or a/|tutional guarantees alone warranted ob- 
| duly authorized subcommittee thereof is| servation of the tendencies in the re- 
| authorized and directed to investigate| public, he said. 

{and report to the Senate the reasons! 


Senator Walsh sought to present to the 
|Senate a document which he described 
\“as in the nature of a manifesto, signed 
iby many leading women of Cuba,” but 
|this request was denied when Senator 
|Jones (Rep.), of Washington, called at- 
| tention to the Senate rules prohibiting 
receipt of such communications or papers. 
Reports From Island 
| The Senator advised the Senate, how- 
ever, of later information received by 
|him to the effect that “government spies 
|have discovered copies of this manifesto 


| in Cuba and the government is causing 
‘its signers to be arrested and placed in 
| jail.” He said he did not wish to go 


By Federal Holdings 
Ca a BP eas, contrary to the Senate rules respecting 


" Sea - jsubmission of the manifesto, and would 
Present Prices and Those of eek. therefore, to call it to the atten- 


Future Declared Depend. |tin of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
i oes * | lations. 

ent on Grain Stabilization | Senator, Walsh read into the record an 

° |editorial from the Havana American, a 

Corporation newspaper in the Cuban capital, which 

{discussed the latest suspension of consti- 

|tutional guarantees, and which suggested 


[Continued from Page 1.] jthat the methods adopted by President 


Obligation |! 


The greatest declines were in the Spring 
wheat prices and in prices on the Pacific 
Coast. No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at 
Minneapolis declined 7.6 cents to 75 
cents per bushel and No. 2 Amber Durum 
at Minneapolis declined 7.8 cents to 70.5 
cents per bushel. The declines in the 
monthly average of No. 2 Hard Winter 
at Kansas City and No. 2 Red Winter 
at St. Louis were 4.4 cents and 4.5 cenis 
per bushel, respectively. 


World Prices Decline 


Prices in United States markets con- 
tinued downward during the first part of 
November. Prices then steadied and! 


This course 
was fairly typical of all the principal | 
wheats except soft red Winter, which 
made its lowest average the first week 


vance for each of the following weeks. 
Prices on the Pacific coast, however, did 


prices east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Meanwhile world market prices con- 
tinued to decline. On December 11 prices 
of wheat futures for December delivery 
at» Chicago were about 7 cents per bushel 
higher than at Liverpool. 


The checking of the decline and the 
subsequent strengthening of prices in 
United States markets were apparently 
due to the operations of the Grain Stabil- 
ization Corporation. Reports as of No- 
vember 15 showed intentions of farmers 
and others to feed 236,000,000 bushels of! 
wheat to livestock this crop year com- 
pared with 90,000,000 last year. ‘To- 
gether with exports to date and the usual 
domestic requirements, this increased 
feeding of wheat indicates that the carry; 
over into next season, though large, 
will be smaller than the carry over into 
the current season, even if there are 
only small net exports of wheat and 
flour during the next six months. 

Margin of Safety Small 

The probable margin of safety for the 
carry over is so small, however, that it 
does not seem likely that any material 
advance in domestic prices can safely be 
maintained unless ‘there should be a 
marked advance in world price levels. 
A marked advance of wheat prices in the 
United States, not accompanied by a 
similar advance in feed grains would, 
if maintained, reduce the amount’ of 





'Machado might not be the solution for 
|problem canfronting the republic. The 


| Senator called attention to the “guarded 


expressions” of the editorial, a course 
which he said was made necessary by 
the censorship now in effect and which 
made it difficult for persons outside of 


|Cuba to obtain an accurate report on 


conditions. 
New Policy Considered 
Senators were told by Senator Walsh 
in response to inquiries that probably 
changes should be made in this govern- 


|ment’s policy with reference to Cuba. 


He suggested that the so-called Platt 
amendment was the source of some of 
the dissatisfaction, and declared that its 
repeal ought to be seriously considered. 

“We now compel Cuba to submit all of 
its financial transactions to us for ap- 
proval,” the Senator said. “That ought 
not obtain. It gives Cuba a false feel- 
ing towards us, and that false feeling 
breeds trouble.” 

The editorial which was read de- 
clared that the second declaration of 
martial law brought “the problem out in 
the open;” and this assertion, the Massa- 
chusetts Senator said, was one.that.re- 
quired courage to make in. view of 
“known conditions.” It was said fur- 
ther by Senator Walsh that these “known 
conditions” were not officially recog- 
nized and his plea, therefore, was that 
some consideration be given to them be- 
fore they were aggravated. There should 
be some definite course considered here, 
he said. 


wheat fed to livestock below intentions, 
and would place the United States in 
danger of having so large a carry over 
that serious congestion would result next 
year unless a considerable amount is 
exported during the remainder of this 
season. With the price of wheat at 
Chicago above Liverpool, large exports 
cannot take place. Indeed it appears 
necessary for Chicago futures to be in 
the vicinity of 15 cents below Liverpool 
before there is a free movement of wheat 
in volume from the United States to 
Europe. The future of world wheat 
prices is obscure and while some 
strengthening is possible during the next 
few months it does not seem likely that 
such strengthening will be sufficient to 
allow large exports from the United 
States at prices now prevailing. 
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House Considers 
Supply Measure 


For Agriculture 


YEARLY 


( INDEX 3163) are 


wrt 


Officers of Indian — 


Plan to Suspend Immigration ‘Outline Is Given | Making Laboratory Tests of Flour 
Favored by House Committee OfSecond House; — ~ - Bureau Criticized 


Office Building, To Senate Group. 


Architect of Capitol Tells of 

Materials to Be Used and ' | 
Farnishings to Be Pro- +’ 
vided in Structure 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1930. 


Resolution Would Prohibit Entries for Period of Two 
Years Except for Exempted Classes and Reduce 


European Quotas 50 Per Cent Representative of Klamath 


Tribe Says Nothing Is Be- 
ing Done to Relieve *Ter- 
rible Conditions’ 


Funds Provided for Emer-, 
gency Construction and! the House Committee on Immigration The wbsilier of fathers, mothers and hus- * 
..|Dec. 16 ordered favorably reported the}bands in northern and western Eurepe 
Increased Weather Serv- resolution (H. J. Res. 439) to suspend for | is Me and as for southern and wees | A 
ice: a period of two years general immigra-|ern urope, These may come at the! 
Ke5 Bureau Created | fie into the Waited States. |rate of one-half of the present quotas | 
According to a statement by Repre-|for_ each country. ava 
The House Dee. 16 began consideration | sentative Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam,| , Provisions to exclude Filipinos drom 
of the Agricultural appropriation bill) Wash., chairman of the Committee, the | the United States for a period of two 
(H. R. 15256), providing for $213,043,702' bill would suspend immigration for two | years under the Reed resolution (8, J. 
(exclusive of $7,678,436 of permanent an-| years except for the classes exempted in | f©S- 207) to suspend general immigrs 
nual running appropriations) for the De-'the present immigration laws, and re-| tion for that period is “unjust, unfair, 


The new addftional House Office Build- 
ing, to be constructed opposite the Rep- 
resentatives’ present four-stoty marble 

| office building, will be a seven-story | 


Wade Crawford, regularly elected 
Washington representative of the 
math (Oregon) Indian Tribe, appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Indian 
| Affairs Dec. 16 with charges that the 





i 
| 
| 


partment of Agriculture during the next 
fiscal year. The bill had just been ap- 
proved by the full Committee on Appro- 
priations and reported to the House, and 
the leadership program is to pass it by 
the end of the week. 

The total carried in the bill is an in- 
crease of $51,516,663 over the current 
year appropriation and cuts the Bureau 
of the Budget estimates by $875,338. 

Included in the total is a series of 
items of emergency construction aggre- 
gating: $773,175, to be immediately avail- 
able upon enactment of the bill into law. 
These emergency items include: ; 

Forest Service: Improvements in Na- 
iional forests other than roads and trails, 
$494,200: sanitary facilities, $40,000; pro- 
tection and administration, account of 


blister rust, $45,000; plant and. quaran-| 


line enforeement, for fumigation house 
at Presidio, Tex., $35,000; Department of 
Agriculture building at Washington; me- 
chanical sheps, employes compensation, 
new elevators and materials for direct 
to alternating current shift, $83,480; Bu- 


reau of Dairy Industry, nutrition labora-| 
tory and incinerator at Beltsville, Md.,| 


$30,000; Bureau of Animal Industry, 
parasite laboratory and clearing timber 


duces quotas from all European cou 
| tries 50 per cent, ; 
| Representative Dickstein 


|New. York City, a minority member of | 


(Dem.),. of | 


n-| un-American and discriminatory,” the | 


|resident commissionérs from the Philip- | 
| pines, Pedro Guevara and Camilo Osias, | 
told the Senate Committee on Imnigra- | 


the Committee, stated orally his was the | tion Dee. 16 at a public hearing on the} 


only unqualified vote against the bill, 

\though others yoted with reservations. 
“The Committee rejected 

to permit relatives to come in to the 


full extent of existing quotas,” Mr. Dick- | 


stein said. 
| Mr. Johnson’s statement follows in 
|full text: 


jimmigration for two years except for 
the classes exempted in the present im- 
migration laws, and reduces quotas from 
|European countries 50 per cent, with a 
minimum quota of 100 persons for each 
|country. 

For the purposes of the bill, natives 
of the Philippine Islands are treated 
jas if they were aliens. Immigration from 
countries of this hemisphere is restricted 
jto the exempted classes. 
| One clause of the bill admits fathers, 


izens within quotas, and another clause 
admits wives and children of legally 


my motion | 


| resolution. 

Senator Gould (Rep.)}, of Maine, chair- 
/man of the Committee, announced that 
the Committee would reconvene Dec. 18 
|to receive testimony from the Secretary 


{o£ Labor regarding the resolution. 
| Both Commissioners contended that the 
| proposal iudicates the need for independ- 


If the Philippines were given their in- 
dependence, the question of immigration, 


| ence on the part of the Philippine Islands. | 
The_yesolution (H. J. Res. 439), re- | 
ported by the Committee today, suspends | 


structure of marble, granite and lime- | 
stone, according to the Architect of the 
Capitol, David Lynn. The contract for 
the new building has just been awarded 
to the. Consolidated Engineering Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, at $5,270,000, mot 
including land, excavations, hardware 
and other equipment, and furnishings. 
The new building will be part of a con- | 
gressional buildings group that embraces 
the Capitol, Library of Congress, and 
office buildings for the two houses of 
Congress. (Announcement of the award- 


ling of the contract was printed in the 


issue of Dec, 3.) 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


present Indian administration is “doing 
\nothing to relieve the terrible conditions 
lof the Klamath Indians.” 

“The new administration, when it came 
into office a year ago, made promises 
of adjustment which it is not living up 
to,” Mr. Crawford said. “It doesn’t seem 
that it is even attempting to do anything. 
The Commissioners are only carrying 
out the same old policy which has been 
pursued for a number of years.” 

Mr. Crawford further said that the 
|Commissioner and Assistant Commis- 

+ |sioner are “upholding the policies of L, 
|D. Arnold, superintendent of the Klas 


mothers and husbands of American cit- | 


| tariff and all other questions automati- | 
; cally would settle themselves, Mr. Gue- é f . 
| vara stated. ' tect Lynn describing the materials of 
Victor S. K. Houston, Delegate from | the new building follows: 
| Hawaii, told the Committee that Ha-| ‘he new office building for the House 
| Waiian sugar and fruit industries depend | of Representatives will have a struc- 
on labor from the Philippines and that | tural steel frame resting on a reinforced | 
an exception, as provided in the bill,| concrete foundation. The floor slabs will} 
Was necessary to permit the entry of! pe combination tile and concrete, the; 
| Filipinos into Hawaii. main roof slab being of poured gypsum. 
| The Committee glso considered a bill | The exterior walls, including terrace 
| CH. R. 3309) to provide extra compen-} walls, will be faced with granite up to 
sation for overtime by immigrant in- ¢he level of the first floor; above this 
| spectors to be paid by railroad and jeyel they will be faced with white 
| steamship companies. Alfred P. Thom,| jyarble. The walls of the interior court | 


The full text of a statement by Archi- 





|math Reservation, which are antago- 
nistic to the welfare of the Indians.” 
Dismissal Recommended 

The Senate Committee has previously 
recommended the dismissal of Superin- 
tendent Arnold. Their report to the Sen- 
jate sets forth that “the attempted jus- 
| tification by ‘the Indian Bureau of the 
retention of Superintendent Arnold was 
wholly unconvincing, and his retention 
at the Klamath Reservation appears in- 
defensible.” 

“The present Commissioners,” Mr 
|Crawford said, “when they came into 
office said that they would make a per- 


The United States Department of Agriculture is engaged in labora- 

tory tests developing information relating to the bread-making 

qualities of flours made from a variety of wheat samples. The 

above photograph shows a section of the flour-testing laboratory 
in the experimental flour mill. 


More Hospital Space for Veteran | 
Emergency Cases Is Authorized 


Five Hundred Beds Will Be Provided in Army and Nav 
Hospitals, General Hines Tells Legion Group 


Y |sonal investigation of conditions. As- 
| sistant Commissioner J. Henry Scatter- 
| good’s only purpose in making his trip to 

the Klamath Reservation last Summer 

was to divide the Indians among them- 
selves.” 

Continuing his complaints against the 
Bureau, Mr. Crawford said that the sys- 
tem under which timber rights on the 
Klamath Reservation is leased to private 
lumber conepanies results in enormous 
losses to the tribe. 


domiciled alien residents within quotas.! counsel for the American Association | will be faced with oolitic limestone, the 
Of the latter, there were on July 1, 27,-| of Railway Executives, opposed payment | walks, balustrades and seats in the 
735 in southern and eastern Europe and} by the railroad companies for such over- court being of sandstone. The backing 
1,566 in northern and western Europe. | time. lof all exterior walls will be of brick; 


| the interior partitions will be of hollow 
; tile. 


at Beltsville, Md., pasture and water at 
Miles City, Mont., and poultry investiga- 
tions, $32,495. 


Fund for Weather Service 


The following is an authorized sum- | 
mary of the principal amounts appropri- 
ated in the bill: 


Taxation to Provide | President Replies 
ge ee teary, he ee Unemployment | To Senate Action 


Animal Industry, Tplséor Wace < ' ly, . 
Dairy Industry, $976,990; ureau 0 I I A aK d 0 E ] | ered with a five-ply asphalt roof over} 
Plant Industry, $5,719,705; Forest Sery- hsurance S SKe n mp oyment | which exposed aggregate concrete will 
ice, $16,929,620; Bureau of Chemistry | be laid. On some of the lower terrace 
and Soils, $1,937,201; Bureau of Entomol- Le ee, | levels sandstone blocks will be used in- 
ogy, $2,840,120; Bureau of Biological | | stead of the cast concrete blocks as a 
Survey, $2,229,170; Bureau of Public | 
Roads, $17,940; Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering, $583,840; Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, $7,143,036; Bureau 
of Home Economics, $246,700; Plant 


More than 500 beds in Army andbeds in Army and Navy hospitals to be 
Navy hospitals, under authorization of|used immediately for veterans whose | 
Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, Administra-'| disability is such as to warrant their 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, will be allocated |admittance as “emergency cases.” 
to the Veterans’ Bureau for disabled vet-) Gen, Hines has taken this action upon 


erans who may be admitted as “‘emer-|the recommendation of Col George E.| 
’ : D. | 
gency cases,’? the Bureau announced Dec, \Tjams, the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 


16, The Bureau’s announcement follows hm 2 | . 
in full text: Ts oe of ha ee ee | Senator Wheeler asked Assistant Com- 
Under authorization just issued by la waiting list of veterans who are in| ™issioner Scattergood if the records of 
Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, Adminis-| need of hospitalization. These additional | te timber transactions could be subs 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, the Veterans’ allocations will be secured through the) mitted to the Senate Committee for ex- 

Bureau will secure allocations of over 500 i » Sur : a 2 7 
ocatio’ cooperation of the Surgeon General of material is held in confidence by the Bu- 


finished roof surface. | 
reau, but the Committee is welcome to 


: ithe Army and the Surgeon General of | 
ee See ee = |the Navy. ‘examine the x cords without removing 

Fomggey = Rag Re |) Introduced vavye es ; . aoe ; 
re nae the tne a oe easure ntro uce It is expected that 100 additional beds|them from the Bureau office. 

e os +. 

To Limit Granting © 
e e 
Ship Mail Contracts 


|or the location. The interior stair rail-| |will be secured at Fitzsimons General} “{ contend,” Senator Wheeler replied, 


Metal Work 
The main roof will be covered with | 
| ribbed sheet copper; sheet metal work, | 
| generally, will be of lead-coated copper. | 
Flat-roof surfaces generally will be cov- | 


Measure Offered in House| Special Message Reveals 
Calling for Federal Policy | That Emergency Commit- 
For Every Adult in the! tee Has Issued No Report 

Quarantine and Control Administration, United States On Labor Situation js saili . ; tides 1 the | Hospital, Denver; 20 at Letterman Gen-| “that the Indian Bureau has no authority 

$3,537,930; Grain Futures Act enforce- par ES eee a Nae mules wae. hee ictal Hospital, San Francisco, and 50 at to withhold any information from the 

istration, $1,8i0228; Federal-aid high: Federal unemployment insurance for | [Continued from Page 1.] |tex. or a total of 170 beds in Army hos-|is'an spent af Congress, crented) eaten 
way system, $125,000,000; forest roads|every person in the United States would have the Committee call are: Arthur | otter of bone or sluminm, Gopand- | la , : by Co = 


¢ , : 2 F itals, authorit ranted by Congress d 

eainiien 5 eyes ag ing on their location. Bronze elevator | Di ae atid ce aaa rity granted by gress, and as 
and trails, $12,500,000; soil .©rosion IN-|be - provided under a bill introduced by | Woods, Chairman of the President’s Em- ye and frames will be used on the | The Surgeon General of the Navy will} such it has no authority to withhold any 
vestigations, $95,000; and various ‘miscel- ; 


y 
’ 


laneous funds. 

To provide increased airways weather 
service in the East, the bill allots the 
Weather Bureau an additional $45,000, as 
well as another $20,000 to extend air- 
ways weather service in Alaska. The 
Weather Bureau also was allowed $71,- 
500 to provide more efficient weather 
service for 2,796 miles of existing air- 
ways; $146,020 to establish service for 
8,597 miles of new air lines; and $56,060 
to extend the three-hourly system of 
forecasts and reports in the Southwest- 
ern States. Many other special appro- 
priations were made for the Weather 
Bureau under the bill. 


New Bureau Provided 

The bill sets up a new bureau organ- 
ization to be known as “the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering,’’ “in  recog- 
nition,” the Committee on Appropria- 
tions reported,” of the increasing im- 
portance of the science of engineering 
as applied to agriculture.” The esti- 
mates submitted for the new bureau 
consist of the appropriation for the 
Division of Agricultural Engineering, 
which is transferred from the Bureau 
of Public Roads, and increased funds 
for extending the work in agricultural 
engineering in certain directions. 

The bill increases by $22,660 the ap- 
propriation for studies of trends of 
prices, production and 
farm products. It allows increases of 
$29.075 for living quarters, heat, fuel 
and light in the Department’s Foreign 
Service, disallows $12,500 proposed by 
the Budget Bureau for a forester to 
study forest land use in Europe, pro- 
vides an increase of $300,000 under the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, of which $100,000 would be imme- 
diately available. 

For anticipated collection expenses in 
1981 on uncollected loans for seed grain, 


estimated to be $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 | 


on July 31 next, the bill increases the 
Budget estimate by $34,680. 
The bill reduces appropriations for Eu- 


and makes a further reduction of $210,- 
000 because “quarantine and road patrol 
measures on the eastern boundary of the 
regulated area can safely be dispensed 
with.”” The Japanese beetle quarantine 


needs have ended, according to the Com- | 


mittee, enabling a reduction of $30,160 
on that account. 

Under Grain Futures Administration, 
there is an xppropriation of $10,000 to 
carry on “special investigations and pros- 
ecutions concerning irregularities prac- 
ticed by grain brokers in handling cus- 
tomers’ accounts” with respect to futures 


trading; and $15,500 for strengthening | 


studies of grain marketing. 
Federal Aid Highway 


Under the head of Federal Aid High- | 


way System, the Committee report con- 
cluces as follows: 


The bill. carries an appropriation of 


$125,000,000 for Federal aid highways, | 


$42,400,000 of which is a part of the 
sum of $75,000,000 authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1931 by 
the Act of May 26, 1928; $50,000,000 of 
which is authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1931 by the Act of 


Apr. 4, 1930; and $32,600,000 of which’ 


is part of the sum of $125,000,000 au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932. The amount 
carried in the bill will, according to the 
testimony of the chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, meet all the obligations 
of the Government toward the States and 
Territories, under existing legislation, 
during the fiscal year 1932. 


Tax Exemption Urged 
For Corporation Charity 


In computing net ineomes, corpora- 
tions would be authorized to deduct,from 
gross income amounts contributed for 

nemployment-relief purposes, according 

a vesolution (H. J. Res. 433) intro- 
uced in the House Dec. 16 by Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg. 


\ 


consumption of | 


|Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), 
|New York City, Dec. 16. The bill pro- 
vides for a tax of 5 cents a week on 
}every employe to be matched by a tax 
of 10 cents on every employer per em- 
ploye, it was stated. 

“The bill whith I am _ introducing,” 
|Mr. LaGuardia said orally, “is not per- 
fect’ and I invite critacism= of it, Much 
will be said about it being unconstitu- 


tutional. 


™ “The matter can be delayed no longer 
jand. this is no time for 





{fare tax on every individual over 
|years of age in the United 


cents a week by the employer of every 
| employe. 
| the United States, including the Govern- 
;ment employes, the Army and Navy. 
“Equity requires that employes hav- 
‘ing’ permanent employment should pay 
jinto the employment fund, so that if 
|they are ever out of work they may 
\share the benefits. The bill provides 


| ing. 
of course, the amount necessary for the 
unemployed to live and to support his 
ifamily for the term of unemployment. 


} 
\for 
cians and other professional people who 
are being displaced by reason of mechan- 
ical music and entertainment. 

“ey 
and I will be called a 
stand the abuse.” 


radical. I can 


‘Infant Welfare Bill 





ator Bingham’s Motion 


The Senate Dec. 16 reached an agree- 
; ment, by unanimous consent, to vote on 
|the pending motion, offered by Senator 
| Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, to re- 
| commit the Jones Maternity Bill (S, 255) 
'to the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
for further hearings. 

The bill is the unfinished business of 
the Senate, pursuant to action of Dec. 6, 
and has been the subjeet of intermittent 
| debate since that time. 

Discussion Dec. 16 centered around the 
Bingham motion to recommit, the debate 
being participated in by Senators Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts; Bingham 
| (Rep.), of Connecticut; Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington; King (Dem.), of Utah; 
Davis (Rep.) of Pennsylvania; and 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York. 

Opposition to the bill was expressed 
by Senators Walsh, King and Bingham, 
while Senators Jones, Davis and Cope- 
land urged its immediate passage. 





At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 16 

10:30 a, m.to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) z 

3 p. m.—Arthur Draper, of the New 
York Herald-Tribune called, Subject 
of conference not announced. 

3:15 p. m—The Secretary or War, 
Patrick J, Hurley, called to discuss 
departmental matters. 

3:80 p. m---The Governor of Iowa, 
John Hammill, called to pay his re- 
spects, : 

Remainder of day.—iingaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 





of | 


tional, but I believe’ that my bill in its | 
general purposes will be entirely consti- | 


constitutional | 
; arguments. I provide for a Federal wel- | 
21 | 
| States. This | 
|tax will be of 5 cents a week for all | 
employes, which is to be matched by 10 | 


My bill covers every one in} 


jthat benefits for unemployment wili be | 
fixed in accordance with the cost of liv- | 
The basis of the benefits will be, 


“There is a provision which will put | 
,a tax on sound pictures and mechanical | 
reproduction of music which will provide | 
the extra fund to take care of musi- | 


suppose my bill will be criticized | 


_ May Be Recomniitted | 


ropean corn borer control by $50,920, due | 
to discontinued inspection of shell corn,! 


\Semate Agrees to Vote on Sen-| 


"The President's Day | 


ergency Committee on Unemployment; 
1 Salen Barton Payne, Chairman of the 
| Amerjcan National Red Cross; The Di- 
‘rector of the Bureau of the Budget, J. 
Clawson Roop; the Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Thomas H. MacDonald; 
the Chief of the Army Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, and the Acting Super- 
vising Architect, James A. Wetmore. 
The resolution (S. Res. 376) was or- 
dered to lie over a day under Senate 
rules. It would have the Appropriations 
; Committee ask for infor: .ation from N__. 
Woods as to the extent of unemploy- 
ment, the measures taken for 


thereof, and his recommendation as to 
further means of meeting distress. 


Data From Red Cross 

From Mr. Payne the Committee 
would seek information ‘concerning’ con- 
ditions in the drought-stricken States, 
| whether the Red Cross was able to cope 
with the calls for aid, and for statements 
concerning conditions in towns and cities. 

The Director of the Bureau of Budget 
would be asked by how much, if any, the 
Budget for public works had been re- 
duced between July and Novy. 30. 

Gen. Brown would be asked how much 


ing the ensuing calendar year in 

celeration of work on rivers and harbors, 
| and the same question concerning public 
building constructiorm would be asked of 
Mr. Wetmore. 


The questions which Senator La Fol- 
lette proposes to have addressed to the 
| officials were mentioned in his discus- 
sion of conditions on the floor of the 
Senate, Dec. 15, when he announced 
that he would no longer be willing to 
; listen to “second-hand 
‘He said then that the officials whom he 


| desires to call should be asked to appear | 
| before the Senate Committee, and also| 


the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions as onc means of providing Con- 


Radio Channels 
For Federal Use 


Three Proposed in Resolution 
Introduced in Senate 


“The Federal Radio Commission would 
be directed to assign three clear chan- 
nels for use of Departments of the Fed- 
eral Government, under the provisions 
of a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 220) 
introduced in 
Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois. 


The Secretaries of Labor, Agriculture 
and the Interior would then have one 
clear channel each to be used within 
the restrictions of the bill, according to 
the resolution. 

Introduced in behalf of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, the resolution would 
remove such stations as WCFL and WLS 
at Chicago and. station WILL of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from competition in 
frequency, power and time allotments 
with commercial stations. 

Senator Glenn’ proposed that such 
ailotments shall be licensed by the Com- 
mission for periods not longer than one 
vear, subject to renewal upon recommen- 
dation of the various departments. 


Eighteenth Amendment 
Is Held to Be Invalid 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 

| lenge depends the disposition of the 
|case at bar. Even if this opinion meets 
with a cold reception in the appellate 
courts, we hope that it will at least have 


i CCL LC LOO 


the effect of focusing the country’s! 


of 


thought upon the neglected method 
in 


considering constitutional methods 
convention.” 

‘Frederick M. P. Pearse, of Newark, 
was chief counsel for the defendants. 


f 


‘ ee : 


relief | 


the Army Engineers could expend dur- 
ac- | 


information.”’ | 


gress with facts on general conditions. | 


the Senate by Senator} 


| first floor, hollow metal doors on 
| other floors. 

Exterior walls, generally, will be furred 
| with 3-inch hollow tile blocks; all other 
| furring will be done with metal lath. 
| Plastering will be smooth finish gypsum 
| plaster. Certain important: rooms or} 
| spaces, such as large committee rooms, 
hehe assembly reom, the entrance lobby, 
| etc., will have ornamental plaster ceil- 
| ings. 

ail roofs will be insulated against 
heat and cold, either by fiber insulating 
boards, applied over the structural roof 
slab and under the roof covering, or by 
loose insulating material applied under 
pressure in the space between the roof 
| slab and the suspended ceiling below. In 
' certail places both of these methods will 
be employed. 

Interior Stonework 

The walls of the entrance lobby and 
other interior stonework, generally, will | 
be of a dense limestone with honed fin- 

ish. The floors of the corridors on the! 
| first floor will be of dark green marble, 
| the base being a light gray marble. The| 
floors of the corridors on the typical 
floors will be of terrazzo laid off in two- 
foot squares, with a one-foot border, | 
by means of brass division strips. 

The floors of the offices will be covered 
with rubber tile; the floors of the as- 
sembly room will be partly of cork tile| 
| and partly carpeted. The floors for the 
|large committee rooms will be of oak 
laid in mastic. 

The woodwork in the offices, including | 
doors, trim and built-in bookcases, will| 
be walnut. The woodwork in the cor-| 
'vidors will be white pine, painted. The, 
woodwork in the committee rooms will 
be white pine, painted, excepting the! 
| doors and the rostrum counters, which | 
will be walnut. The windows will have 
white pine frames and sash and will be | 
glazed with %-inch plate glass. 

There will be four mail chutes and) 
|four package conveyors. Each _ office) 
will be equipped with a large steel stor- 
age file, a built-in safe, and a number 
oi steel letter files. 

Vapor Heating System 

The building will be heated by a vapor 
system, the steam for which will be 
| supplied by the Capitol power plant. 
Radiators in the offices and corridors will! 
be concealed brass radiators. Exposed) 
cast-iron radiators will be used in the 

service portions of the building. An 
| automatic system of temperature regu- 
i lation will be installed with the ther- 

mostats in each office suite and in all 
principal. rooms, 

All soil, waste and vent pipes will be 
full weight genuine galvanized wrought} 
iron. All water pipe will be red brass| 
pipe with the exception of sizes 114 inch 
{or smaller which will be of copper tub-| 
ing. Refrigerated drinking water will 
be supplied to all the offices. Each office 
suite will have a private toilet room 
and a lavatory in the general office, | 

The assembly room, the five commit- 
tee rooms and the telephone exchange | 
will be served by an air cooling and con-| 
ditioning system which will furnish cool. | 
| dry aid in Summer and warm humidified 
air in Winter. 

There will be four passenger eleva- 
tors at the north entrance, two passen- 
| ger elevators at the southeast entrance 
and one passenger and one freight ele- 
vator at the southwest entrance. The 
passenger elevators at the north en- 
trance will have a speed of 600 feet per| 
minute, those at the south end of the 
building will have a speed of 500 feet 
‘per minute. All passenger elevators will 
ibe of -the fully automatic type. The 
| elevator cabs will be lined with veneered 
| walnut with a bronze base and bronze 
inlaid frieze. 

Each office will be amply provided 
| with base and floor receptacles and an 
| electric clock. In addition there will be 
| telephone and telegraph outlets, and 
legislative buzzer outlets, including an 
junderfloor duct system for telephone 
| outlets. The building will be protected 
j|by a watchman’s report system, a 
{manual fire alarm system and an auto- 
} matic fire alarm system. 


all 








jand had prepared his bill with that in| 


| ment follows: 


| Delay Requested in Plan 


| approval 


Senator Smoot Offers Bill to! 


Prohibit Coastwise Ship. 
ping Lines From Carrying | 
Ocean Mail 


I 

A bill which would amend the so-called 
Jones-White Shipping Act by prohibiting | 
any person operating under an _ ocean! 
mail contract from engaging in coastwise | 
trade was introduced in the Senate Dec. | 
16 by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah. | 
The Utah Senator explained, in a 
statement, that there were “inherent pos- 
sibilities” in the situation that has de-| 
veloped between lines doing coastwise 
business with ocean mail contracts, and 
those in coastwise trade without such 
contracts, which he hoped would not. ma- 
terialize. He thought, however, that 
some consideration must be given to the | 
condition to prevent unfair competition, 


mind. | 
The full text of the Senator’s state- 


I have today introduced an amendment 
to the so-called Jones-White Shipping 
Act, which, if enacted into law, would 
prohibit amy persons operating under 
an ocean mail contract from engaging 
in coastwise trade. I have not as yet 
had a sufficient opportunity to investi- 
gate the entire situation and reach a| 
denite conclusion in the matter, but such} 
investigation as I have made, however,| 
indicates to me the possibility of needed | 
iegislation im order to prevent unfair 
competition between lines in the coast- 
wise trade which also have mail con- 
tracts, and other coastal lines which do| 
not have mail contracts. 

It is my earnest hope that the possi-| 
bilities inherent in the present situation 
will not materialize and that no legisla- 
tion will be necessary in order to protect 
our coastwise lines. Nevertheless, I am 
introducing the proposed legislation with | 
the understanding that in due course |! 
shall ask for its consideration by the ap- 
propriate Committee of the Senate. 





To Raise Parcel Post Rate | 


A resolution requesting the Postmas- 
ter General to withdraw his request for 
an increase in parcel post rates until 
Congress acts on a bill repealing the 
provision that rates may be changed on 

i of the Interstate Commerce! 
Commission was introduced Dec. 16 ‘in 
the Senate by Senator McKellar. 

The resolution also requested the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to take| 
no further steps in the matter of in- 
creasing postal rates until the question is | 
acted on by Congress. 





Mr. Garner Says Treasury 


Refund Figures Misleading | 
(Continued from Page 1.] 
years, instead of giving the receipts for 
the purpose of making percentages,” 

The Minority Leader called attention | 
to the fact that while in 1926 the per-| 
centage of refunds was 8.3, in 1927 it was 
4.5 per cent. He said that this drop was 
due to the fact that Congress in the lat- 
ter year passed a law “and told the 
Treasury Department that every one of 
these refunds which the Department| 
made should be reported to Congress, 
and all over $75,00,000 should be re-| 
reported to the Joint Committee on In-| 
ternal Revenue Taxation.” Immediately, 
he said, as a result of that law, the re-| 
funds in this country declined 50 per 
cent in one year, 

He said that it is not possible to tell| 
about the true situation, and he criti- 
cized the Republican Administration for | 
granting to the steel trust 2refunds’ to- 
taling $97,000,000 “when the Democratic | 
Administration had found out we did not 
owe them a darned cent.” It took the Re- 
publicans 10 years to pass on the claims, 





he said. 


supply additional beds as follows: Brook-| information.” 
lyn, N. Y., 50; Norfolk, Va., 50; Chelsea, | 
Mass., 50; League Island, Pa., 25; Mare | subcommittee of the House Committee 
Island, Calif., 25; Newport, R. I., 50;)/on World War Veterans, Dec. 16. 
Pensacola, Fla., 25; Puget Sound, Wash., | The witnesses, all of whom favored 
San Diego, Calif, 25; Washington,|such legislation, included: C. H. Lock- 
C., 25; or a total of 345 additional|/art, department commander of the 
beds in Navy hospitals. It is expected|American Legion of South Dakota; 
that the allocation of these additional| James C. Mann, State contact officer 
beds \will greatly relieve the situation|and a member of the American Legion 
during the coming Winter. |rehabilitation committee of South Da- 
- kota; Dr. Roy Sackett, a member of the 
hospitalization committee of the Amer- 
lican Legion, and Representative, John- 
son (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dax., and 
Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, 
witnesses testifying before a|S. Dak. 


Ze 
ANT 


20; 
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Authorization of an appropriation of 
$600,000: to provide 150 additional beds 
at the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
Hospital at Hot Springs, S. Dak., was} 
urged by 
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South With th 


to‘Texas 


By air, rail or motor, follow the sun 
South to Texas, this winter. Here are 
dude ranches and roof gardens....deep-sea 
fishing and polo....duck hunting and golf 
tournaments ....venerable missions and 
modern skyscrapers! 


In this land of picturesque contrasts sitf 
San Antonio, mecca of all happiness 
hunters. 


Likewise it is the gateway to Mexico and 
metropolis of South and West Texas—a 
rich field of opportunity for those whoseek 
a better place in which to live and prosper. 

San Antonio is “all things to all men.” 
Here you may enjoy the gaieties offered by 
a cosmopolitan city...store mew energy as 
you play outdoors the winter through... 
yield to the spell of romance....do what 
you will! 


Come follow the sun to San Antonio! 


Sun 


Dept. 7, Municipat Information Bureau. Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free, illustrated booklet abcut San Antonio, 
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Of Food as Aid Many Researches Conducted 
- ToHealthShown) For Improvement of Livestock 


Tests by Federal Agency Include Effect on Products by 
Various Feeds and Feeding Methods 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 
In this sertes of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Federal Specialist in Nutri- 
tion Offers Advice to 
Housewives in Prepara- 
tion of Meals 


Guidance to housewives in selecting the 
family diet now may be given cmpege 
ter understanding of the relationship 
tween health and vitamins, says Dr. 
Hazel Munsell, senior nutrition chemist 
of the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Munsell 
points out the various foods containing | 
those vitamins necessary to good physi-| 
cal condition. ’ 

Vitamin A, for example, she says, is 
essential to growth, and it is found in) 
dairy products, eggs, liver and green, 
leafy vegetables. The lack of this vita- 
min, according to Dr, Munsell, results 
in the weakening of the body tissues and 
in increased once ape 3 A to bacterial in- 
fection, particularly of the epithelial tis- | 
sues, which manifests itself in the condi- | 
‘tion of the eyes. se 
~~ Green lettuce is a richer source of vita-| 
min A than is white lettuce, while the| 
same applies to yellow and white corn | 
and to green and bleached asparagus, she | 
points out. : 

Further information also made availa- | 
ble by Dr. Munsell follows: | 

Vitamins in Fruits | ye 

Vitamin B, or the antineuritic vitamin, | 
prevents a disease in humans called beri- | 
beri, and in fowl, polyneuritis. Vitamin | 
B is also necessary to keep the digestive 
tract in order and maintain a good ap- 
petite. This vitamin is widely distrib- 
uted in fruits, vegetables, nuts and leg- | 
umes, as well as extracts of wheat or) 
corn germ, yeast, rice polishings, and 
cereal grains. . 

Vitamin G is: the antipellagric vita-| 
min. A deficiency of this results in re-| 
tardation of growth and loss of weight. | 
When there is a total deficiency of this | 
vitamin in the diet, pellagra may de-} 
velop—this disease is characterized by| 
sorness of the eyes and mouth, and gen- 
eral weakness. Sources. of this are lean} 
cain. yeast, germs of cereals, and fruits 
such as tomatoes and bananas. 

Vitamin C is the antiscorbutic vita- 
min and is essential in the prevention | 
of scurvy. The disease is characterized 
by soreness and stiffness of the joints, | 
with a tendency to hemorrhage, sore-| 
ness of the gums with losing of the 
teeth, and fragility of the bones. It was 
formerly somewhat prevalent among ba- 
bies and almost universally appeared | 
among adults in times of famine or on 
long sea voyages. 

On diets deficient but no entirely lack- 
ing in vitamin C, children become ir- 
ritable and lacking in stamina, do not 
grow normally and are less resistant to 
infectious diseases. Shortage of vitamin 
C is known to be an important factor | 
in the prevalence of tooth decay and of; 
much of the so-called rheumatism in} 
children and adults. Good sources of} 
this vitamin are citrus fruits, raw cab-| 
bage and turnips, and tomatoes, raw, 
cooked, or canned, j 

Vitamin D is the anti-rachitie vitamin. | 
It promotes the assimilation of calcium | 
and phosphorus and thereby controls the | 
development of bones. Deficiency in this | 
in the growing child may result in! 
rickets, soft bones, and poor teeth. The | 
best-known sources of this are cod-liver | 
oil, egg yolk, and ‘liver. Various foods | 
can be given anti-rachitic properties by| 
ultra-violet irradiation. The require- 
ments for this vitamin in the diet may | 
be cut down if the body is exposed to | 
sunlight or artificial ultra-violet light. | 

Vitamin E is the reproductive or anti- | 
sterility vitamin. It is widely distributed | 
in natural foods and is found in vege- 
table oils, although it is practically ab- 
sent from ‘cod-liver oil. Other sources 
are fresh lettuce, yellow corn, cotton 
seed, and the germ of wheat. 


Highest Powered Station 
Licensed for Experiments 


Bi [Continued from Page 1.] 
house, in charge of its radio operations, 
the power of the transmitter gradually 
will be stepped up from 50,000 watts to 
400,000 watts. 

The purpose of this gradual increase 
in power, Mr. Davis explained, is to 
ascertain the changes in reception condi- | 
tions thus occasioned. Engineering testi- 
mony before the Commission, its records 
show, has been to the effect that high 
power overrides static, fading and other 
interferences to good reception, and as 
will provide consistent, crisp signals for 
the rural and remote listeners by greatly | 
increasing the service areas of stations. 

The highest power heretofore used in 
experiments has been 200,000 watts, Com- 
raission records show. The experimental 
station of the General Electric Company, 
at Schenectady, N. Y., where WGY is 
located, has carried on these experi- | 
ments. ; 

The Westinghouse Company, it is ex- 
plained, will have “monitors” placed at ' 
strategic locations throughout the coun- 
try, to pick up the signals of the high- 
power broadcasts to gauge the quality 
of reception. Phonograph records and 
other musical selections and speeches are 


“put “on the air” during these experi- 


ments. Besides the improvements in re- 
ception aimed for, the experiments are 
conducted to learn methods of improv- 
ing the quality of signals emitted by 
transmitters. 


National Park Urged | 
In Everglades Area. 


House Bill for Florida Preserve | 
Is Favored 


Witnesses testifying before the House 
Committee on Public Lands Dec. 16} 
urged the establishment of a national) 
park in the Florida Everglades, as pro- | 
posed in the bill (H. R. 12381), intro-| 
duced in the House by Representative | 
Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla. | 

Dr. Howard Kelly, who said he was a/| 

rofessor of surgery at Johns Hopkins} 

niversity, was introduced as a witness | 
to the Committee as a “lover of nature.” 
He brought a five-foot King snake from | 
Florida, which members of the Commit- | 
tee handled while the doctor and other | 
witnesses testified, 

Dr. Kelly said the American people | 
meeded such g park to give them inspi-! 
ration. Others testifying, as introduced 
by Mrs. Owen, were Dr. Paul Bartsch, 

wrator of the National Museum: Dr. 
John K. Small, Head Curator of the| 
New York Botanical Gardens; and Dr, 
Harleston P. Kelsey, a landscape archi- | 
tect from Salem, Mass. | 


| bridge to 
| with high 


snot the orn contacts between 
their,places in 
Domestic Markets. . 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By E. W. Sheets 


Chief, Animal: Husbandry Den, 
A 


Kaley ‘ 

The work of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Division én its efforts to find 
solutions for the problems of the 
livestock industry was discussed in 
the article by Mr. Sheets in the issue 
of Dec. 16. Mr. Sheets continues 
his discussion as follows: 

ANY different lines of research 
comprise the work of the Division 
of Animal Husbandry in its ef- 

forts to improve the quality of live- 
stock in the United States. In the field 
of animal genetics principles of ani- 
mal breeding are worked out and 
tested by the in-breeding and cross- 
breeding of guinea pig families of 
known ancestry, and through the 
breeding of swine. 

Principles of animal nutrition are 
being studied, not only in their effect 
on growth, but also from the stand- 
point of variations produced in animal 
products by the use of different feeds 
and feeding methods. 

Beef cattle investigations have dealt 
with the problems of production, win- 
tering and fattening in the eastern 
United States, in the Corn Belt, in the 
South and in western range areas. 

The principles of profitable swine 
production, the effects of various feeds 
on the firmness of pork, the produc- 
tion of Wiltshire sides acceptable to 
the English market, and a study of 
diet deficiencies in pigs and their rela- 
tion to teeth and skeletal development 
have of late received most attention in 
the swine investigations. 

HE division’s program of researc 

in the problems of the sheep, goat 
and animal-fiber industries has in- 
cluded farm sheep and range sheep in- 
vestigations on successful sheep hus- 
bandry under these widely different 
conditions, investigations in Karakul 
sheep and wool production, in mohair 
production with Angora goats, milk 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” 


ture 


other animal fibers, and studies in the 
meat of sheep-and goats. 

Horse studies include the production 
and use of light horses, the wintering 
of horses, a study of the endurance 
and stamina of the Morgan breeds, 
breeding of farm utility horses, and 
the production of saddle and draft 
horses under range conditions. 

Poultry investigations of the divi- 
sion deal with the problems of breed- 
ing for increased egg production, the 
fertility and hatchability of eggs, the 
elimination of chick mortality and a 
study of poultry nutrition in relation 
to the growth of chicks and to the pro- 
duction of eggs and poultry meat. 


OUR years have elapsed since the 

inauguration of an organized effort 
in cooperation with 19 State experi- 
ment stations, the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers and the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board to deter- 
mine the factors which influence the 
quality and palatability of meat. This 
division conducts investigations and 
correlates the results of the nation- 
wide study of these factors being car- 
ried on. The tests, analyses, and com- 
parisons in these meat investigations 
have been designed to evaluate the va- 
rious characteristics which the market 
considers under the one term “value;” 
to break up existing generalities into 
cause and effect. They also aim to 
eliminate the variable of personal opin- 
ion, always present in a commercial 
appraisal. 

A deeper understanding of the basic 
principles underlying profitable, prac- 
tical livestock production, greater effi- 
ciency in production practices and a 
wider spread of knowledge as to what 
the market demands are keynotes of 
the research activities of the Animal 
Husbandry Division. 
to appear in 


ithe issue of Dec. 18, C. E. Gibbons, Senior Marketing Specialist, Livestock, 
Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Department of 
Agriculture, discusses the organization of the Division, and its research activities 
in handling the economic problems pertaining to the marketing of livestock, 


meats and wool. 
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Per Capita Use 
‘Of Unshelled Nuts 
‘Set at 10 Pounds 


Peanuts Are’ Most Popular 
With Annual Consump- 
tion of 6.9 Pounds Per 
Person; Walnuts Second 


The annual per capita éonsumption of 
unshelled nuts in the United States over 
a period of eight years was in excess of 


one of “Animal Industry; Department of |10 pounds, according to information made 
gri 


‘goat investigations, studies in wool and | Agriculture. 


available Dec. 11 at the Department of 


Peanuts are most popular, with wal- 


nuts ranking second.- The per capita 
|consumption of peanuts tach year is 6.9 


pounds and of walnuts is 1.2 pounds, | 


| while that of all other nuts is 1 pound. 


j 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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| 


| 


| 


| 
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C. A, Reed, Specialist of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, made available the | 
following information regarding the con- ! 
sumption and use of nuts in the United | 
States: 

The English walnut has been popu- |} 
larized by advertising and careful grad- | 
ing and marketing. Producers have 
learned that the public will buy attrac- | 
tively put up nuts and this is the reason | 
for the careful grading and preparation | 
for marketing. The pecan is being pop- | 
ularized by much the same methods. 

Shelled Nuts Popular 


Unshelled nuts are most popular for) 
holiday trade, whereas shelled nuts find} 
a ready market the year around. This} 
has been especially the case in the last 
five or six years, in which period shelled | 
nuts have gained wide favor jin the) 
market. i 

Nuts represent a highly concentrated | 
food and too many of them will make} 
the consumer ill. But it makes little dif- | 
ference how nuts are prepared as far as 
concerns their digestibility. They may} 
be boiled, roasted, baked, served in bread, | 
candy or ice cream, but their nutritive | 
value remains unchanged. 

Ground nuts sprinkled into cereals, | 
bread, dressings or salads are popular. 

The English walnut contains consider- | 
able tanic acid, which is detrimental to} 
health. This may be removed, however, | 
by eliminating that portion of the skin 
of the kernel just below the point of at- 
tachment. It is a papery, brown-colored 
skin which easily may be flaked off} 
with a small knife. It is in this brown} 
skin that the tanic acid is centralized. | 

Unaffected by Drought. 


There is not much danger of the re-| 
cent drought affecting the supply of 
nuts for the holiday season. Poor nuts 
will be sorted out because the coopera- 
tive growers of nuts insist on quality. 

For consumers’ information, good nuts 
have three outstanding qualities which 
may be observed to assure the quality of 
nuts purchased. | 

First, they have a bright, healthy 


|g ersecmmmrmeremnn color; second, good nuts as compared to} 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS - 


‘ow 
Changes 


Agriculture 
Bills’ Introduced: 
S. 5312, Trammell. 
periment station in Fla.; 
Forestry. 


For agricultural ex- 
Agriculture and 


Aliens: Immigration 
Bills Introduced: 

H. J. Res. 439. Johnson, Wash. To. sus- 
pend for two years general immigration; 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Appropriation Bills 
Status: 

H. R. 15256. Agviculture Dept. 

H. Dec. 16. 


Reptd. te 


Banks: Banking 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 15134, Ruth Pratt. To amend 
25(a) of Federal Reserve Act; Banking 
Currency. 

H. R. 15135. Ruth Pratt. To amend 
25(a) of Federal Reserve Act; Banking 
Currency. 

H. R. 15142. Sanders, Tex. To extend 
time of payment of loans made by Fedl. land 
banks and for other purposes; Banking and 
Currency, 


sec, 
anc 


sec, 
and 


Bridges 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5319. Brock. French Broad River on 
proposed Morristown-Newport Road, Tenn.; 
Commerce. 

S. 5322. Swanson. To amend Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Act; Commerce. 

S. 5360. Hawes. To extend time; Mis- 
souri River at Randolph, Mo.; Commerce. 

H. R, 15133. Ellis. To extend time; Mis- 
souri River at Randolph, Mo.: Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 15138. Rankin. Tombigbee River; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 15143. Edwards. Highway and 
nnect Govt. quarantine station 

from Savannah ‘to Savannah 
Beach, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Ga.; 


Claims 
Bills Introduced: 

: H.R, 15147, Green. To give compensatory 
rights of action against U. S, in U. 8S. 
Court of Claims or other tribunal to owners 
of slaves, their heirs, ete.; for loss thereof, 
under emancipation proclamation; Judiciary. 
Status: 

H. R. 9702. For payment to British Govt. 
on behalf of British subject, in connection 
with rescue of survivors of U. S, S. “Chero- 
kee.” Reptd. to H. Je. 11, 1930. Passed H. 
Dec. 15. 

Congress 
Billa Introduced: 

H. J. Res. 438. 
of Interstate 
Library. 
Status: 

H. J. Res. 440. Payment of salaries of 
Capitol officers and employes on account of 
Christmas holidays. Passed H. Dec. 16. 

District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced: 
S. 5339. Capper. 


Luce. and data 
Legislative Reference Bur.; 


Services 


To authorize widening 

of 13th Street N. W.; District of Columbia. 
S. Res, 369. McKellar. Saturday half 

holiday in Govt. Depts.; Appropriations. 

H. R. 15148. Zihlman. To authorize 
widening of 13th St. N. W.; District of Co- 
lumbia, 

Education 

ills Introduced: 
S. J. Res. 219. Metcalf. Dir. of Census 
to transmit to several States lists of per- 
sons shown by census of 1930 to be illiterate; 
Education and Labor. 

Foods and Drugs 
Bills Introduced: 

R. 15149. Browne. 
defining butter, etc. of 
amended; Agriculture, 

Foreign Relations 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6810. Ransdell, Authorize E. B, 
Kirwin to accept decoration from French 
Govt.; Foreign Relations, 

Highways 
Bills Introduced: 

S$. 5314. Hayden. To amend Fed. High- 
way Act; Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 15146. Glover. To amend Fedl. 
Highway Act of Nov. 9, 1921, to provide 
Fedl. aid to States in buildin 
roads; Roads. 


B 


act 
as 


To amend 
Aug. 2, 1886, 


g lateral post | 


Measures Introduced 


in Status 


Indians 
| Bills Introduced: 

S. 5313. -Hayden. To cancel certain re- 
limbursable charges against lands within 
|Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz.; In- 
} dian Affairs. 

S. 5362. 


agency in U. S.; Indian Affairs. 
| S. 5364. Frazier (by request). 
;serve 440 acres of public domain land for 
j addition to Temecula or Pechanga Reserva- 
tion, Calif.; Indian Affairs. 

Internal Revenue 
' Bills Introduced: 
|. H. R, 15136. Ruth Pratt. To amend title 
}1, subtitle B, sec. 22(b) of Revenue Act of 
1928; Ways and Means. 
| Judiciary 
| Bills Introduced: 

S. 5309. Davis. For ann. salary for cer- 
| tain criers and bailiffs of U. S. distr. courts; 
| Judiciary. 
| H. R. 15144. Langley. 
jof Judicial Code; Judiciary. 
| Status: 
1 $, 2358. 
/ern Distr.. Wash. Reptd. to S. Dec. 16, 


Labor 


| Status: 

| &. J. Res. 149. 

‘relief of unemployment. Reptd. to 

| versely, Apr. 18, 1930. Recomtd. Dec. 15. 
National Defense 

ills Introduced: 

8. 5323. Gillett. To authorize Rr. Adm. 

|S. E. W. Kittelle, U. S. N. to accept decora- 

tion by Govt. of Spain; Naval Affairs. 

| §. 5352. Copeland. To amend Act of 

Mar. 4, 1911; Naval Affairs, 

S. 5354. Reed. To repeal obsolete parts 
of statutes relating to detachments at U. 
S. Military Academy; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 15139. Britten. To dispose of cer- 
tain vessels in conformity with treaty for 
the limitation of naval armament of Apr. 
22, 1930; Naval Affairs. 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 

8.5311. Trammell. 
;age farm products; 
| Roads. 
| Status 

8. 3278. ‘To authorize P. M. G. to issue 
addt, receipts or certificates of mailing to 
senders of any class of mail matter and to 
fix fees chargeable therefor. Reptd. to S&S, 
Apr. 28, 1930. Passed S. May 7. Reptd. to 
| H. Dec. 16. 

H. J. Res. 357. Classifying certain official 
mail matter. Reptd. to H. Dee. 16. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
| Bille Introduced: 

5. 5341. Smoot. For payment of archi- 
i tect’s fees other than on percentage basis; 
| Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 5342, Smoot. For sites for public 
| buildings outside of Distr. of Col.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

! H. R. 15137. Cooper, Ohio. To extend 
|time for construction of overhead viaduct 
Mahoning River at Niles, Ohio; Interstate 
jand Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 15145. McSwain. For purchase of 
additional land adjacent to Fedl. building in 
Greenville, S. C.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
Status: 

H, R. 
struction 


8., 


ad- 


B 


For reduction in post- 
Post Offices and Post 


14804. 


Apprn. for emergency con- 
fund 


for public works for re- 


mainder of f. yr. ending Je. 30, 1931, Reptd. | 
Passed H. Dec. 9. Reptd. to} 


to H. Dec. 9. 
S. with amdmts. Dec. 10. Passed S. Dec, 11. 
| Sent to conference Dec, 12. Conference 
rept. reptd. to H. Dec. 16, s 


Public Lands 
Bills Introduced: 


8. 5349. Bratton. To convey certain lands 


in San Juan County, N. Mex.; Public Lands | 


and Surveys. 

H. R. 15130. Colton. 
jof the Act of Feb. 25, 1920; Public Lands, 
| H. R. 15181. Colton (by request). To 
;amend sec. 37 of Act of Feb. 25, 1920; Pub- 
lie Lands. 

H. R. 


To amend see, 37 


15182. Colton (by request). Con- 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


! 
| 


pri Thomas, Okla. Payment of pen-| ning of Dec, 15 in New York, to which! 
j; sion of $40 per month, Indian police at any | point it had been smuggled from Turkey | 


To re-}had been unloaded from the vessel in 


} 


| 


inferior nuts are heavy; and third, they 
are not oil-stained, or, in other words, | 
they have not lost their oi] content in 
storage. 


Morphine Cargo, Valued 
At Million Dollars, Seized 


The largest seizure of narcotics ever 
made by Federal narcotic authorities— 
1,100 pounds of morphine valued at more 
than $1,000,000—was announced Dec. 16! 
by Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secre-! 
tary of the Treasury, 

The contraband, Assistant Secretary 
Lowman declared, was taken on the eve- | 





aboard the French steamer “Alesia.” lt 
24 cases labeled as furs, he said, and the 
seizure was made through the combined | 
operations of the Federal Narcotic Bu- 
reau and the Bureau of Customs, both of 
the Department of the Treasury. 

The seizure, it was announced orally 
by Harry Anslinger, Commissioner of 
Narcotics, resulted from information| 
supplied two months ago by a narcotic} 
agent who had become acquainted with | 
the activities of the Turkish-American | 
“drug smuggling ring.” Information sup- | 





Fs dean aan onal pliea by this agent resulted in the arrest | 


of 30 members of the ring some weeks | 
ago, but a number of its members are | 


For addtl. distr. judge for West-! still at large, he said. 


The “Alesia” reached port at Provi- | 
dence, R, L., more than a week ago. The | 
vesse! carried under permits a legitimate | 


Apprn. of $50,000,000 for |consignment of morphine. 


\* 
| 
} 


itgaiceameatcationeme { 


Two Secnthes Ratified 
By the Senate Dec. 16) 


The following treaties were ratified by 
tne Senate Dec. 16: 

A convention signed at The Hague on | 
Noy. 6, 1925, by the plenipotentiaries of | 
the United States and of the other gov-! 
ernments members of the international | 
union for the protection of industrial | 
property, modifying the international | 
convention of Mar, 20, 1883, revised at 
Bussels on Dec. 14, 1900, and at Wash-' 
ington on June 2, 1911, 

A general inter-American convention 
for trade mark and commercial protec- 
tion and a protocol on the inter-American 
registration of trade marks, both signed | 
at Washington on Feb. 20, 1929, at the | 
Pan American trade mark conference. 
onrananpeonpnnmmmmemndanmeatdt 
cerning annual assessment work upon oil- 
shale lands; Public Lands. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Bills Introduced: 


S. 5347. Fletcher. For 


deepening of 


| channel and harbor of port of St. Peters- | 


burg, Fla., as provided’in Pub. Law No, 520, 
T1ist Cong.; Commerce. 

H, R. 15141. Gifford. Jor examination 
of shore at Manomeét Point, Plymouth Har- 
bor, Mass.; Rivers and Harbors. | 

Social Welfare: Emergency Relief 
Bills Introduced: . 

8. 5350, Wagner. To amend Revenue Act | 
of 1928 in regard to unemployment relief | 
trusts; Finance, ° 


Tariff 

Bills Introdueed: | 

8. Res. 370. Walsh. Minutes of Tariff | 
Commission; lay over under the rule. | 

S. Res. 371. Copeland. To rescind Tariff 
Comm, investigation as to cigarette paper, | 
ete.; lay over under the rule. 

Taxation 

Bills Introduced: ; 

S. Res. 366. Heflin. Taxes paid by New 


|lay over under the rule. 


| 
York Stock Exchange and members thereof; | 
Veterans | 


\ Bills Introduced: 


| 8. 5318, 


; 


Brock. To extend time for ap- 
plications for benefit of Disabled Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act; Military Affairs. 

8. 5348. Phipps. Apprns. for construc- 
tion of additional hospital facilities at Fitz- 
/simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo.; 
| Military Affairs, 

H. R, 15140. Dowell. 
j tion to Vets.’ Bur. hospital at Knoxville, in 
|the State of lowa, 


} 
} 


‘World War Veterans’ Legis!acion. 


For erection of addi- | 


and apprn. therefor; 
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Burning Waste in National Forest 


United States Forest Service 


Control of fire hazards is one of the duties of Federal forest 


rangers. 


Debris left after logging is such a hazard, and Govern- 


ment contracts for sale of timber from national forests frequently 

require the piling and burning of slash at a safe time after logging 

operations, according to information made available by the United 

States Forest Service. -The above photograph showing the burning 

of slash was taken in Stanislaus National Forest in the mountains 
of California. 
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In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of December 16, 1930 


o The Senate o 


HE Senate convened at noon, Dec. + who said study should be given to 


16. 
(S. 255). to promote the health and 


welfare of mothers and infants, was 
laid before the Senate by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, as .were several 
communications and documents from 
Executive Departments. : 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, presented a resolution providing 
for an investigation into retail bread 
prices. (Details on page 3.) 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
introduced a bill to prohibit trading 
on margins on stock exchanges, on 
which he spoke. (Details on page 13.) 

Conditions in Cuba were called to 
the attention of the Senate by Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 


The unfinished business, a bill | them as a precautionary move. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The 
Massachusetts Senator’s request to 
insert a copy of a\so-called manifesto 
by certain Cuban women, in the Con- 
gressional Record was denied under 

Senate rules. (Details on page 2.) 

Debate on the so-called maternity 
bill ensued. Senators taking part in 
the discussion. included Davis (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York, King (Dem.), of Utah, and 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. An 
unanimous consent agreément was 
reached whereby a vote will be had at 
3 p. m., Dec. 17. 

Consideration of executive business 
followed, and the Senate; adjourned at 
5:02 p. m., until noon, Dec. 17. 


© The House of Representatives = 


THE HOUSE met at noon, Dec. 16. 
Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), 
of Bloomfield, Iowa, received unan- 
imous consent to print in the Con- 
gressional Record his recent address 
on “The Spirit of the Constitution. 

Representative Beck (Rep.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., asked 
consent to publish in the Record an 
address made before the Association 
of Oldest Inhabitants at Washington 
at its recent 65th annual dinner by its 
president, Theodore W. Noyes. Repre- 
sentative Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
Miss., objected. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., submitted a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 14804) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations _to 
provide for emergency construction 
on certain public works. It was or- 
dered printed pending action, (Discus- 
sion is printed on page 1.) 


Mr. Wood called up H. J. Res. 440, 


authorizing advanced payment of sal- 
aries of Capitol officers and employes 
(due Dec. 31) on Dec, 20, on account 
of the Christmas holidays. The House 
adopted the resolution. 

Representative Dickinson (Rep.), of 
Algona, Iowa, chairman of the House 
Appropriations subcommittee on the 
agricultural appropriation bill, acting 
for the full Committee, reported that 
measure (H. R. 15256) to the House. 
The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the considera- 
tion of the bill. General debate be- 
gan, with Representative Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., presid- 
ing. (Discussion of the bili on page 3.) 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa. warned against possible 
involvement of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem in international financing and in- 
ternational . politics and registered a 
protest against confirmation of Eugene 
Meyer Jr., as Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. (Discussion on 
nage 1.) 

, Bopresentative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., discussed tax refunds. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Representative Jones (Dem.), 
Amarillo, Tex., discussed the export 
yates on iton and steel and similar 
products as more favored than the 
domestic rates on farm _ products. 
Other speeches on a variety of sub- 
jects were made,during the general 
debate on the agricultural bill. 

Representative Reece (Rep.), of 
Johnson City, Tenn., discussed Muscle 
Shoals. He said the Senate resolution 
and that pending in the House (with 
a rule reported for its . consideration 
but not yet called up) differ on three 
major points. These are, he said, (1) 
national deiense; (2) service to agri- 
culture; (3) distribution of power. He 
advocated a compromise proposal as 
the solution of the probiem. He said 
the Senate resolution was “a gesture.” 

Representative Stobbs (Rep.), of 
Worcester, Mass., asked how the com- 
promise would affect the “placing of 
Government in business.” Mr. Reece 
said it would be placed in the produc- 
tion end but not in the distribution 
end. ’ 

Representative Garrett (Dem.), of 
Houston, Tex., referred to costs of 
power lines. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, told the House of a 
bill he introdueed for Federal unem- 
ployment insurance, which he_ said 
would apply to everybody. (Discus- 
sion on page 3.) 

Representative Sandlin (Dem.), of 


+ 
| 
| 


of | 
unanimous | 


of | 


Minden, La., spoke briefly on drought 


of Texarkana, Tex., spoxe on imme- 
diate payment of adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates, objecting to the use 
of the word “bonus.” He said he had 
a petition to require the Ways and 
Means Committee to act within 15 
days. 

Mr. Patman said he had just filed 
with the House 19,000 petitions from 
| different sections of the United States 
asking that the veterans be paid in 
cash now. He criticized the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
for opposing the cash payment of the 
certificates. 

The clerk began reading of the bill 
for amendments, without action. 

Minority Leader Garner asked Ma- 
jority Leader Tilson about plans for 
drought relief legislation and for the 
Christmas holiday recess. Mr. Tilson 
said that he did not know about either. 
Mr. Garner, speaking for the minor- 
ity side, said there would be no recess 
until some action is .taken on the 
drought bill, Mr. Tilson said his side 
was prepared to function in the reg- 
ular way, and Mr. Garner told him 
that he could either function or fili- 
buster, but the stand of the minority 
side had been announced. 

The House disagreed to the Senate 
amendments to the Treasury-Post Of- 
fice appropriation bill (H. R. 14246) and 
asked for a conference. The Speaker 
appointed as conferees Representatives 
Wood (Rep.), of LaFayette, Ind.; 
Hardy (Rep.), of Canon City, Colo.; 
Welsh (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Arnold (Dem.),.of Robinson, IIl. 

The House adjourned at 5:15 p. m. 
until noon, Dec. 17. 


‘Nominations Confirmed 
By the Senate, Dec. 16 


The Senate Dec. 16 confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

J. Reuben Clark Jr., of Utah, to be Am- 
|bassador to Mexico; Hofman Philip, of 
|New York, to Envey ta Norway; Nicho- 
ilas Roosevelt, of New York, to be Envoy 
ito Hungary; J. Butler Wright to be En- 
| voy to Uruguay, and Charles E. Mitchell 
ito be Minister Resident to Liberia. 

The nomination of Fioyd R. Harrison 
\{o be member of the. Federal Farm Loan 


istnas (heer 


relief. Representative Patman (Dem.), . 


Navy to Conduct 
Experiments on 
Aireraft Rations 


To Test Dehydrated Foods 
In Attempt to Evolve Suit- 
able Combination for 
Service Aviators 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
be provided in a combination containing 
3,000 calories, the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery has decided. 

Combinations of food equally suitable 
for polar and tropical use probably can- 
not be arranged, and consequently the 
four rations tentatively selected are de- 
pngned principally for use in a temper- 


j ate climate. 

| Lack of space in certain types of stand- 
| ard Navy planes requires that the rations 
be packed in substantial tin containers, 
and be compact enough to stow away in 
odd spaces. Presence of salt water spray 
as well as oil and gasoline makes it nec- 
—? to have all foods packed in tight 
ins. 


Standard Brands Considered 


Standard market sizes and brands only 
are being considered to obviate the nec- 
essity of placing special orders and make 
it possible for personnel to replace used 
rations with the least difficulty. Certain 
desired foods have not been found in 
adequate containers or do not come 
packed in containers of the proper 
weight, and it may be necessary to use 
| Some special Army products. 

No satisfactory form of hard bread 
}or crackers, packed in the proper 
} amounts, has been found to come in tin 
|cans, while satisfactory powdered milk 
is not packed in units of one-half pound. 
Several forms of chocolate, including 
| Syrup and powdered malt, and milk com- 
| binations, are considered likely selec- 
| tions. 

| _ One of the four tentative rations con- 
| sists of one pound of canned corn beef, 
| three-quarters of a pound of hard 
|bread,,two ounces of sweet chocolate, 
|and one quart of water. This ration 
| contains 2,988 calories. 

| Regular emergency rations carried on 
; motor tenders of the Navy contain cans 
jof baked beans, which have been dis- 
}carded in developing the aviation ration 
| because of their thirst-producing qual- 
jities. Certain Army rations which are 
satisfactory for field operations have 
been found unsatisfactory for aviation 
personnel. 

Following examination of the tentative 
|rations by the Bureau of Medicine and 
|Surgery, it is likely that the various 
| approved combinations will be placed in 
|certain planes and given practical tests 
| before a final standard selection is made. 

The equipment will be carried on ail 
cross-country hops as well as on over- 
water flights and shore patrol trips, and 
will be considered standard for planes 
|along with tool kits and first-aid kits. 


Plan to Synchronize 
_ Broadcasts Approved a 


'Radio Commission Permits Sta- 


t 


| tions to Use Same Wave 


| Practical synchronization of two high- 

powered stations, WTIC, at Hartford, 
|Conn., and WBAL, at Baltimore, with the 
two key stations of the National Broad- 
| casting Company, in New York City, was 
{approved Dec, 16 by the Federal Radio 
| Commission, 

Proposed as the first step in a plan that 
|ultimately may see entire neworks of 
| stations operating on the same channel 
by means of booster stations strung 
throughout the Nation, the synchroniza- 
tion is designed to afford the Hartford 
and Baltimore stations full-time opera- 
tion. They now divide time, operating 
alternately on the 1,060-kilocycle channel, 
| As appproved by the Commission, 
WBAL, now operating with 10,000 watts, 
is granted a construction permit to in- 
stall synchronization apparatus and also 
to make certain adjustments to transmit- 
ter allowing for quick change in station 
'frequency. The same action authorizes 
|the station to “conduct exact synchroni- 
zaticn with WJZ, New York, on 760 
kilocycles when WTIC is operating on 
1,060 kiloeycles full time.” The authori- 
zation to WTIC is identical, except that 
}it provides that it shall conduct exact 
; synchronization with WEAF, at New 
York, on 660 kilocycles, except when 
WBAL is operating full time on 1,060 
kilocycles. 

The action is the first direct grant 
|of synchronization for a radio network 
;made by the Commission on a regular * 
| basis, it was explained orally in this 
connection, 

——— ne 
|Board, for the term ending Aug. 1938, 
| was also confirmed. 

The following nominations to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. and the 
General Land Office were confirmed: 

Charles D. Mahaffie, Interstate Com- 
|merce Commission, for the unexpired 
|term, ending Dec. 31, 1930, and for the 
full term ending Dec. 31, 1937. 

Mrs. Emma L. Watren, Recorder, Gen- 
}eral Land Office. George W. Miller, Reg- 
jister of the Land Office, at the Dalles, 
| Oreg. 
| A number of Postal and Marine Corps 
| nominations were also confirmed en. bloc, 
; ‘On request of Senator Harrison 
| (Dem.), of Mississippi, an agreement was 
}reached to begin consideration of the 
;nominations to the United States Tariff 


| Commission Jan, 9, 1981. 
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the soul-stirring chants, hymns 
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Will Be Studied, 


 Ginning Methods 
To Improve Lint 


« 


Experimental Plant for Pur- 
pose Planned, Agricul- 
tural Economist States in 
Annual Report 


To study the effect of cotton ginning 
methods upon the quality of lint, an ex- 
perimental cotton ginning plant will be 
built and seuaalid by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Nils A. Olsen, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, states in his annual report just 
made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


The licensing of commission \mer- 
chants buying and selling fresh fruits 
and vegetables to prevent unfair prac- 
tices was a duty added to the work of 
the Bureau during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930. A. special organization, 
Mr. Olsen says, is being created to han- 
dle the licensing of these merchants. 

The Department’s authorized summary 
of Mr. Olsen’s report follows in full 
text: 4 

Several new lines of economic research 
and service looking toward the organi- 
zation of the farm industry on a more 
profitable basis -were. established in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, by the 
Bureau of Agri¢ultural Economics, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Nils A. 
Olsen, chief of the Bureau, made public 
today to Secretary Hyde of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Bureau Duties Increased 


Mr. Olsen says that “with agriculture 
continuing to tace critical economic. dif- 
ficulties, the resources of the Bureau dur- 
ing the last year’ have been put to max- 
imum use in meeting the demands for 
economic service and information. The 
regularly issued reports have been sup- 
plemented with numerous special in- 
quiries; the economic research has been 
directed in large measure to emergencies 
of one kind or another; and the general 
information and inspection services have 
been amplified wherever possible. 

“Special effort has been made by the 
Bureau to evaluate the tendencies in 
competition and demand and to provide 
a better basis for essential adjustments 
in our agriculture. The analysis of price 
trends nas been strengthened and the 
fong-time phases of the agricultural out- 
look have received increasing attention. 
Measures have been initiated to focus, 
by type-of-farming regions, the farm 
management researches of the Bureau 
upon the organization and operation of 
farms. Special effort has been made to 
determine the best uses for submarginal 
agricultural lands. 

“A foreign agricultural service di- 
vision has been .created in the Bureau, 
and trained observers are now being! 
stationed in the important competing | 
and consuming regions of the world to| 
report currently on developments affect- | 
ing foreign competition and demand. In 
the: development of this service there 
will be the closest coordination with the 
foreign offices and activities of the De-| 
partments of State and Commerce. 

“Under an act authorizing the Sec-/| 
retary of Agriculture to conduct inves- 
tigations of cotton ginning, an experi- 
mental cotton-ginning plant will be built ; 
and operated by the Bureau of Public! 
Roads and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to study the effect of various 
ginning methods and practices upon the 
quality of the lint. The Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act, enacted by} 
the last Congress, provides for the li-| 
censing of commission merchants and 
others engaged in the buying and sell- 
ing of fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
is intended to prevent unfair and fraud- 
ulent practices in the handling of these 
products. A special organization is be- 
ing created to administer this far-reach- 
ing legislation. 

“A tobacco section has been established.| 
in the Bureau to administer the Tobacco 
Stocks and Standards Act, which requires 
quarterly reports of tobacco stocks by 
types and groups of grades. A tobacco 
inspection service has been inaugurated 
and other services are being developed 
in this commodity section. 

“The Bureau also is working in close 
cooperation. with the Federal Farm 
Board. The activities of the Federal Farm 
Board are primarily in the field of ac- 
tion, but obviously the board must have 
the necessary facts upon which to base | 
its conclusions and policies. 


Collect Economic Data _ 

A primary function of this Bureau is 
to collect and interpret economic data. 
Its energies and resources have been 
mobilized accordingly during the past} 
year with the view to providing timely 
and adequate information on emergency 
and other phases of the agricultural sit- 
uation.” 

Following this statement, Mr. Olsen 
reports in detail the numerous activities 
of his Bureau in the fields of farm man- 
agement and costs of production; crop 
and livestock estimating; aptton market- 
ing research and service; fruits and veg- 
etables; livestock, meats, and wool; 
grain; dairy and poultry products; hay, 
feed, and seed; warehousing; statistical 
and historical research; foreign agricul- 
tural service; agricultural finance; farm 
population and rural life; land econom- 
ics; tobacco, and economic information. 

Many of the Bureau’s activities are 
carried on in cooperation with the State 
agricultural extension services, espe- 
cially those dealing with the preparation 
and dissemination of outlook reports. 
Cooperation with State departments of 
agriculture deals chiefly with the stand- 
ardization and inspection of farm prod- 
uts, and the dissemination of. market 
news. Every available means of keep- 
ing farmers informed closely on the lat- 
est economic developments is utilized by | 
the Bureau to aid farmers in adjusting 
production programs to market needs, 








Argentina Decrees Import 
Duty on Motor Trucks 


The exemption from import duty of 
motor trucks, which have heretofore been 
classified as tractors, providing they 
could meet a certain pulling test has 
been repealed by a decree of the Argen- 
tine Ministry of the Treasury, dated Dec, 
12, .1930, to be effective 30 days after 
publication, which is expected in a few 
days, according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce dated from Acting 
Commercial Attache James G. Burke, 
Buenos Aires, 

The decree provides that motor trucks, 
will thereafter be dutiable at 32 per cent 
(including’surtax) on the C. L. F. Buenos | 


Aires value, the rate now applying to! 


passenger automobiles. Tractors remain | 
xgmpt from import duty. t 
J. 


sued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Hopes for Year-end Improvement 
In Trade Not Attained, Mr. Barnes Says 


* 


——* 

National Survey Conference Finds That Physical Activi- 

ties Are at Higher Level Than Is Indicated by Dollar Sta- 
tistics; Some Industries Successful 


Efficient management and_ enter- 
prise have kept certain industries 
successful through the depression 
but expectations of quickened trade 
before the end of the year have not 
been realized, according to the 
monthly summary issued by Julius 
H. Barnes, chairman of the Na- 
tional Business Survey. Conference. 

(Publication of the full text of the 
summary. was. begun in the issue of 
Dec. 16.) The text proceeds as fol- 
lows: 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Advertising Declines 
Advertising: Expenditures for maga- 


zine advertising in November, 1939, de 
clined about 2 per cent compared with 


| October, 1930, which is approximately the 
same decline as occurred last year in the | 
Preliminary figures for | 


same months. 
December show a decline of 11 yer cent 
trom November, compared with a decline 
of 8 per cent in 1929. Although the ex- 
penditures in November of this year were 
11 per cent lower than November of last 
year, and about 15 per cent less this De- 
cember than last December, total expen- 
ditures for magazine advertising for the 
year 1930 are within 1 per cent of 1929. 

Publishers of business papers report 
inquiries from advertisers in large vol- 
ume. For technical and industrial pub- 
lications the data presented show the 
amount of advertising’ space carried in 
October and November 17.4 per cent less 
than in these months of 1929 and 5.17 per 
cent less than in 1928. - 

Expenditures for advertising by radio 
broadcast over the networks of the two 
jarge systems in October and November, 
1930, were 36 per cent higher in each 
month than in the corresponding months 
oi 1929. For the first 11 months of 1930 
these expenditures were 43. per cent 
higher than for the same period of last 
year. These figures do not include local 
broadcasting and do not include the cost 
of program talent. 

Newspaper linage in October of this 
year was 16 per cent larger than in Sep- 
tember, which is greater than the usual 
seasonal increase, although the October 
figures represent a decline of 16 per cent 
compared with October, 1929. Partial 
figures for November, 1930, indicate a 
decline of 18 per cent as compared with 
November, 1929. For the first 11 months 
of 1930 the decline amounted to 11 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1929. 


Cotton Industry Shows 


Improvement in October 

Textiles: Further improvement char- 
acterized the textile industry in October, 
particularly in cotton textiles. In practi- 
cally all branches efforts to relate pro- 
duction to sales are reflected in decreas- 
ing inventories. 

October cotton takings 
bales were 13 per cent above\September, 
but 30.5 per cent under the 639,759 
bales taken in October, 1929, and 28 per 
cent léss than October, 1928. Active 
spindles increased 2.6 per cent from 
26,087,004 in September to 26,153,792 in 
October, but were still 13 per cent below 
the 30,107,434 active spindles reported 
for'October, 1929. 

Production of cotton textiles at 228,- 
866,000 yards in October was 26 per cent 
above September, 35 per cent under Oc- 
tober, 1929, and 20 per cent under Octo- 
ber, 1928. October sales were 335,801,- 
000 yards, 15 per cent above September, 
20 per cent above October, 1929, but 17 
per cent under October, 1928. October 
sales were 146.7 per cent of production 
and October shipments were 118.1 per 
cent of production. 

Stocks in October were again reduced 
substantially and are now lower than at 
any time in the past 12 months. The 
October reduction amounted to 41,517,000 
yards, or 11 per cent. At this point they 
are 3 per cent under October, 1929, but 
11 per cent above October, 1928. 

As a consequence of heavy seasonal 
business received in October, there was 
an increase in production of standard 
cotton fabrics during November amount- 
ing to 18 per cent. Seasonal business 
tapered during November, sales amount- 
ing to 11 per cent less than production; 
shipments 3 per cent less than produc- 
tion, resulting in slight increase in stocks 
and decrease in unfilled orders. Both 
sales and shipments have exceeded pro- 
duction during 11 months this year. 


Seasonable Conditions 
Affects Silk Market 


October consumption of yaw silk was 
61,937 bales, 11.3 per cent above Septem- 
ber and 7.7 per cent above October, 1929. 
Consumption for the first 10 months of 
i930 was 14.5 per cent below the 1929 
period. October raw silk in storage was 
51.278 bales, 7.7 per cent above Septem- 
ber, but 20 per cent under October, 1929, 
Low prices and seasonable weather con- 
tinue to stimulate sales of finished fab- 
rics, which has caused a_ substantial 
further reduction in stocks in the market. 

October wool consumption was 40,974,- 
783 pounds, 7.6 per cent above Septem- 
ber, 31 per cent under October, 1929, and 
20.2 per cent under October, 1928. Pro- 
duction of wool fabrics in October was 
3,979,388 yards, 0.8 per cent above Sep- 
tember. October billings at 4,528,540 
yards declined 8 per cent from September 
and stocks on hand decreased 14.8 per 
cent from September. October wide-loom 
operations were at 47 per cent of single- 
shift capacity as compared with 46 per 
cent in September, 65 per cent in October, 
1929, and 67 per cent in October, 1928. 
October narrow loom operations were at 
44 per cent as contrasted with 41 per 
cent in September, 66 per cent in Octo- 
ber, 1929, and 66 per cent in October, 
1928. 

In November the industry producing 
textiles from wool operated at approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of capacity. Stocks 
were substantially lower in November 
than in October. : 

The men’s furnishings and shirt in- 
dustry is operating at approximately 70 
per cent of capacity. There is a seasonal 
jull at this time of year. 

At the recent opening, prices in the 
carpet and rug industry were reduced 15 
to 20 per cent in all lines. The effect on 
buying will not be felt until after Jan- 
uary. Operations at approximately 57 
per cent of normal are unchanged from 
November and all orders are for imme- 
diate delivery. 
lower still than previously reported. 

The laundry industry reports October 
volume approximately.8 per cent below 
October, 1929, The first 10 months of 


at 444,494 | 


1930 were reported as 6.4 per cent under 
the same period of 1929. 

The dyeing and cleaning industry re- 
;ports decreased dollar volume in all dis- 
| tricts ranging from 6 to 20 per cént. The 
\larger decreases appear in’ the middle 
| west. The seasonal December decrease 
|is approximating previous. months. 
| ~ Food*and Allied Industizes: #ruit and 
| vegetable shipments during November 
|and the forepart of December ‘have con- 
| tinued on a larger scale than that for the 
same period.of last. year. ‘They range 
from 10. to 25 per cent greater. 

Reports from the Chicago section in- 
dicate a 10:per cent greater volume, 
| while reports from eastern and various 
| western and mid-western. sections. indi- 
|cate a 25 per cent. volume increase. 
Prices are increasingly lower but holding 
up well in view of other conditions. Prices 
|of citrus fruits weakened somewhat, due 
|to heavy volume, and apples and pota- 
,toes were a little less firm than during 
November. 


|Food and Vegetable 


Shipments Show Increase 

The meat packing industry is operat- | 
ing on lower volume basis than in No- 
vember of last year. Pork consumption 
is 10 per cent lower with prices about / 
1 per cent above November, 1929, and.12! 
per cent below five-year average. Beef 
and veal consumption is 8 per cent below 
November,/ 1929, and 15 per cent below 
five-year average. Prices in November 
this year are 23 per cent below Novem- 
ber last year and 18 per cent below five- 











year average. Compared with October of | 
this year, November shows a somewhat | 
larger than usual decrease in the total | 
consumption and the total customer out- | 
lay. For the first 11 months of this year | 
total consumption was 4 per cent below 
that of last year, and 3 per cent below | 
the five-year average. During 11-month | 
period outlay for pork, beef, and veal | 
was 12 per cent less than preceding year 
and 9 per cent less than for five-year 

Poultry continued in ample supply with 
consumption heavy. Present prices are 
15 to 25 per cent lower than previous 
years. Storage stocks decreased 28,000,- 
000 pounds compared with last year and 
4,000,000 pounds compared with five-year 
average. 

Storage egg situation is difficult. Sell- 
ing prices necessitate 10 to 15 cents per 
dozen less. Supplies of fresh eggs are in | 
excess of normal requirements, further 
depressing prices on fresh and storage 

In fluid milk market there is increas- 
jing supply and diminishing demand 
}amounting to from 2% to 15 per cent 
| with an average for the country as a 
| vhole of about 7 per cent. 

The average quotation for 92-score 
, butter in New York has been 36.07 cents, 
| which is lowest November figure for at 
jleast 15 years, Consumer demand for 
butter is good. The estimated creamery 
butter production in October was 117,- 
571,000 pounds, a decrease of 0.6 per 
1929. Storage stocks of creamery butter 
on Nov. 1 were 109,582,000 pounds, which 
is about 29,000,000 less than for same 
period of last year. 

In cheese the*tonnage volume is ap- 
proximately equal to corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929. Primary market price 
level is about 25 per cent below one year 
ago. Stocks are estimated at 2,000,000 
pounds less than on Dec. 1, 1929. 
November Flour Sales 
Greater Than Year Ago 
ber were about 60 per cent of last year’s 
amounts for the same period and about 
equal to the past five-year average with 
the exception of October, 1929, which was 
unusually heavy. Deliveries during Oc- 
tober, 1930, nearly equaled those of 1929. 
November sales were greater than a year 
ago, particularly in Spring wheat terri- 
tory, where business was more than 
double that of last year. Deliveries for 
November were slightly less than a 
year ago. 

November declined somewhat below nor- 
}mal seasonal decreases. Pay rolls for Oc- 
tober were about 6 per cent below those 
of October, 1929. 

_ The bakery industry showed accord- 
|ing to the pay-roll index a decrease of 
—< 8 per cent compared with October, 

Wholesale prices of foods were 1.6 per 
cent lower on Dec. 1 than on Nov. 1, 
and 15.5 per cent lower than on Dec. 1, 
1929, but 24.4 per cent higher than on 

Stocks of raw sugar at Atlantic ports 
on Dec. 1 were 327,103 tons less than for 
the same date of last year. Prices of 
raw sugar continue firm with sales for 
January and February shipments at 3.45 
cents. A change is reported in the re- 
fined sugar situation at New York, the 
average price for November being 4.608 
cents, an increase of about one-fifth of 
1 cent over the ayerage of the previous 
month, and also the highest monthly 
average since May, 1930. 
industry remained practically the same 
as for September, but were about 19 per 
cent under October, 1929. Sales of. con- 
fectionery products increased during No- 
vember 10 per cent over October. Sales 
for the first 10 months of 1930 decreased 

18.7 per cent as compared with 1929. 
Coffee Market Reported 
Inactive in November 

Inactivity is reported for the coffee 
market during November, deliveries | 
reaching a total considerably less than | 
moderate, with a slightly declining tend- 
ency. Total visible supply of coffee in 
the United States decreased more than 
100,000 bags from October, but repre- 
sented an increase of 130,000 over the 
same time last year. 

The canned food situation remains 
about normal for this season of the year, 
a usual decrease in sales being expected. 
Prices are reported somewhat less. 

New orders and contracts placed for 

glass containers for October declined 


period. 
| Slocks. | 
cent from the production of October, 
Sales of flour for the month of Octo- 
Ice cream production in October and 
Dec. 1, 1913. 
October pay rolls in the confectionery 
that for October. Price fluctuations were 
18.48 per cent under the same month 


lof 1929. Production declined 4.32 per 


cent and shipments declined 6.46 per cent 
for the 10-month period ending with 


Distributors’ stocks are| October. Orders-avere 9.4 per cent below 


the same period for 1929, production 
4.07 per cent below, and shipments 5.16 
per cent below. 

Consumption of all kinds of bottled 


carbonated beverages in the United 
States up to the end of October approx- 
imated very closely the volume of busi- 
ness done during the same period in 
1929. 


Withdrawals of cigarettes by manu-| 
per | 


facturers for distribution were 2% 
cent less in October, 1980, than in Oc- 
tober, 1929, while for the first 10 months 
of this year there was an increase of 
1% per cent compared with the same 
period of last year. Cigars withdrawn 
were 11; per cent less in October and 
9 per cent less for the first 10 months, 
compared with the corresponding periods 


of 1929. Manufactured tobacco showed} 


a decline of about 2% per cent both for 
October and for the first 10 months, com- 
pared with same periods of last year. 


Retail Sales Continue 


Below Levels of 1929 
Retail Trade: 


ment stores, were 8 per cent and 12 
per cent lower, respectively, than in 
October and November, 1929. Allowing 
for the smaller number of trading days 
in November of this year, compared 
with November of last year, November 
sales were only 8_per cent below those 
of Novemter, 192). For the first 11 
months of this year sales were 7 per 


ee 


cent below the sales of the same period 
of last year. Partial reports from scat- 
jtered sources indicate that sales early 
in December were continuing substan- 
| tially the same trend, with an improve- 
/ment shown in localities where weather 
|econditions are favorable. 


| These percentages are computed in 
{volume of dollar business, without any 
adjustment for lowered retail prices. 

Employment in retail stores in Octo- 
ber continued to show a seasonal in- 
crease, amounting to 3.8 per cent as 
‘compared with September. 

Wholesale trade employmient in Octo- 
ber declined 0.9 per cent from September. 

Hotels and Restaurants: The hotel 
business in November was 17 per cent 
in volume below November, 1929. In 
the case of rooms, the percentage was 
/15, and for hotel restaurants was 19. 
The average fYeceipts per room were 
|down 5 per cent and the occupancy was 
at 65 per cent, the lowest for November 
‘in four years. 


The volume of business at leading res- 
taurants at typical cities throughout the 
country was reported as averaging in 
+October 10 per cent less than in October, 
| 1929, and the decrease in number of cus- 
{tomers averaged 8 per cent. 


} - 
Business of Warehouses 


Is ‘Normally Quiet’ 

| Warehousing: During the month of 
‘November the business of merchandise 
| storage warehouses was only ‘normally 
‘quiet, with business for the first 11 
months approximating the business of 
'the same periods in 1928 and 1929. 


|. The cold storage warehouses report: qualities of the foods rather than on| 
and preceding| mathematical measurements, was sup-' of the tentative standards were advanced 
Sales in October and. months as comparing favorably with the | ported by H. R. Burr, executive sec-|at the conference, .including the objec- 
November, 1930, by reporting depart-|same months of 1929, many operators|retary of the W ) 
reporting slightly better business than/| ciation, and by F. M. Shook, of the Tri-| 


business in November 


in 1929. Warehouses engaged in house- 
hold goods storage report occupancy of 
the warehouses slightly below normal, to- 
gether with a small decrease in packing, 
removals and hauling. 

Export and Import Trade: The value 
of exports for October, 1930, was $328,- 
1 000,000, or 5.1 per cent larger than Sep- 


iy, 


ae 
ae ae 
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‘Improved Standards in Canned 


| Peas, Pears and Peaches Discussed 


\Changes in Proposed Method of Labeling Sub- 
grade Products Also Considered at 
| Conference of Canners 


f 
Tentative standards drafted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for canned peas, 


| pears, and peaches were discussed Dec. 
|15 at a conference of more than 60 rep- 
|resentatives of canners’ associations and 
|canners at the Department. Suggestions 
| for improvement of the standards were 
| presented. 

W..G. Campbell, Director of Regula- 
tory Work for the Department, presided 
at the opening of the conference and 
hexplained that the Department had pro- 
| posed standards based on a system of 
exact measurement of the qualities of 
the foods. He stated that the method 
of exact measurement is necessary to 
the enforcement of the so-called Canners’ 
Amendment to the Food and Drugs Act, 
enacted at the last session of Congress. 
| A proposal that the standards might 
| better be based on the “score card” sys- 
|ter, now in use in Wisconsin, which is 
| based on inspectors’ jutigments of the 


isconsin Canners Asso- 


{State Packers Association. 
| Changes in the proposed method of 


tember exports, but 38 per cent below 
the exports for October, 1929, Exports 
|for the 10 months, January-October, 
} 

i [Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 


labeling substandard products also were 
;considered, the suggestion being ade 
vanced that the latter part of the pros 
| posed designation “below United States 
' Standard—Legal-Wholesale” might be 


jtaken to mean that the Government was 
guaranteeing the legality and wholes 
someness of the specific product. It was 
suggested that “not illegal—not unwhole- 
;some” might obviate this possible in- 
| ference, 7 

| Dr. W. B. White, chief of the Food 
Control Office, read sections of the stand- 
jards and invited comment Dr. White 
;stated orally after the conference that 
the promulgation of final standards will 
| be deferred until after the National Cans 
ners’ Convention, scheduled to open Jan, 
'19. It is hoped, however, he said, to 
have the standards completed so that 
|they can be applied to the first of the 
| 1931 pack of vegetables and fruits. 


Various suggestions for improvement 





|tion that the proposed standard for pears 
might throw all canned Kiefer pears into 
|the substandard class because of their 
content of gritty matter, while permit- 
ting Bartlett pears to be graded as stand- 
ard; and that the minimum size require- 
ment might work a hardship on canners 
of Michigan peaches and other fruits, 
which were said to be of high quality but 
‘of comparatively small size. 


Of HOURS | 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 


Wirn the inauguration of National Air Transport 


passenger service between New York and Chicago, 


$C: 4:6 


December Ist, it now becomes possible for business 


men actually to be present in both cities between 


breakfast and supper of the same day! 


Ford all-metal, high-speed, tri-motored planes are 
used. These planes are capable of a high speed of 152 
miles per hour and will cruise at 122 miles per hour. 
The additional speed recently incorporated in the Ford 


plane is an important factor in making the New York- 


Chicago’ line practical. 


Ford planes are designed for strength, comfort, 


speed, safety, and dependability. 


This new way between New York and Chicago is 


not only incredibly fast, but also delightfully com- 


fortable and interesting. 


FORD MOTO 


ULE 


EASTBOUND 


Leave Chicago 9.30 


a. m. C, T. 


Arrive New York 4.54 p. m. E. T. 


WESTBOUND 


Leave New York 12 noon E. T. 
Arrive Chicago 7.02 p. m. C. T. 


Comfortable overstuffed seats. Running 


water. Toilet. All planes are heated. 


Wear clothes ordinarily worn for travel. 


Luncheon is served en route. Eleven 


passengers can be carried. Two trans- 


port pilots on each plane. Thirty pounds 
hand luggage carried free. 


Transportation may 


be secured at 


leading hotels and air travel bureaus. 


Terminals: Chicago, 


R COMPANY 


Municipal Air- 


port; New York, Newark Airport. 


Busses available for taking passengers 
to and from the airports. 





Resu 


neral Curtailment of Activity 
Said to Continue in New England 
Sc ‘et Relief From Surplus in New York Traced 


Te Emergency Efforts, Federal Em- 
ployment Service Declares 


‘EM 


tates Employment Service, I 
Data in the bulletin are compile 


* various district directors of the Emplo. 


in full text: 
Vv 


New England District 


Including the States of Maine, New 
cceekire’ Vermont, Massachusetts, 
: Rhode Island and Connecticut.) 


v 
Maine 


While curtailed schedules obtained in 


’ industries throughout the State 

é ine November, substantial employ- 
_ ment gains: were reported in others. : 
- geasonal slackening in the shoe and a 
ied plants was noted in certain parts 0 
; the te, but reports from other cen- 
‘ ters indicated full-time operations in ef- 
" fect in these factories with increased 
forces engaged. Restricted production 
. schedules prevailed in plants manufac- 
turing woolen textiles, robes, horse 
blankets, shoes, plushes, packing, lime, 
sewer pipe, marine hardware, bn af 
fittings, flue linings and fire brick, anc 
window screens, which contributed 
largely to the number employed. Sev- 
eral cotton and blanket mills operated at 
capacity. The paper and wood-pulp in- 

. dustries continued on fairly satisfactory 
~ schedules... With the completion of the 
greater part of the State road construc- 
tion program, a large number of workers 
were released and increased the volume 
of unemployment considerably; however, 
plans are under way to carry along con- 
struction work on some 15 | ; 
the Winter season which will provide em- 
ployment for about 250 men. — This pro- 
gram with the snow-removal jobs which 
will arise will afford temporary employ- 
ment to a large number of unskilled 
laborers. Several large building projects 
were under way in a parts of the 
State and building .craftsm 
ae well employed. With the usual 
easonal decrease in the demand for ag- 
ricultural help, a surplus of this class of 


labor existed in all parts of the State. | 


Plans are under way under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Labor to stim- 
ulate employment throughout the State. 

v ‘ 

New Hampshire 
With curtailed schedules and reduced 
forces in the majority of the plants, a 
eeneral surplus of labor existed through- 
out the State during November. Part- 
time operations prevailed in plants 
ducing bread, lumber, textiles, shoe, 
mining, quarrying, and road construc- 
tion machinery, woolen dress goods and 
shirtings, cotton bedspreads, 


d from i 
yment Service. . The bulletin follows | Building, public works, and State a 


PLOYMENT conditions in the 48 States and the District of Columbia 
are shown %n the Industrial Employment Information Bulletin, made ° 


Dec. 17 by Francis I. Jones 
ublic as of Dec y ee ete . 


bor... : 
nformation.furnished by the 


perenerceremeineianescetiieniieertlihimaesinntneectan 


in a few places, but in most sections the 
work under way was small and many 
craftsmen were idle. State highway con- 


struction continued to provide employ- ; 


ment for many men. Municipal improve- 
ments to alleviate unemployment were 


started in several places and more work | 


of this nature will be under way in De- 
cember. Public-utility programs a 
sorbed quite a number of men. Commit- 
tees organized for the purpose of secur- 


ling employment for people out of work 


+ 


director géneral’ of the United! 


ab- | duction and employment occurred in sev- 


| 


| inerease. in employment was noted in a 
number of the printing establishments, 
furniture woodworking factories, 
glove factories, chemical plants, and 
radio establishments. Part-time sched- 
ules continued in many plants, includ- 
ing those manufact carpets and 
rugs, electrical equipment, shoes, metal 
products, and building materials. Th 
was an increase in employment and 
many additional workers were enga: 

in the wholesale and retail establish- 
ments and large department stores. The 
postal service .engaged extra help for 
temporary ‘employment during the holi- 
day period, « ‘railroad car and loco- 
motive shops resumed operations ,early 
in November, recalling several thousand 
empl «° Outdoor activities decreased 
in volume, including agricultural work. 
River and lake transportation will prac- 
tically close during December which will 
cause the release of additional workers. 


nd 

county improvements provided employ- 
ment for a large number of skilled and 
unskilled laborers and every effort will 
be made to continue these projects so 
far as possible throughout the Winter | 
months. | 
¥ 


New Jersey 
While a slight upward trend in pro- 


| 
eral industries, there was a seasonal de- 
crease in others and there was some | 
unemployment apparent in all of the 


| 
j 
1 


ere | 


|a satisfactory. basis. 


the resident craftsmen. Highway con- 
struction, municipal improvements, pub- 
lic-utility propects, and other outdoor 
activities continued to furnish employ- 
ment to a large number of workers; how- 
ever, many propects were nearing com- 
pletion. e usual seasonal curtailment 
of agricultural work affected large num- 
bers of unskilled laborers. 
v 


Indiana 


Most of the major industries reported | 
somé curtailment of Pee retin 
or. forces during November. oduction 
and employment in. the iron and steel 
industry remained at a lower level than 
usual for this; season of the year. Part! 
time continued in the automobile and au-} 
tomobile-acgessory factories, metal estab- 
lishments, woodworking plants, furniture 
factories, glass. plants, automobile-body 
factories, and numerous other manufac- 
turing establishments, uction sched, 
ules. in the hosiery mills, continued on 
mployment in 
the railroad car-repair shops and ter-| 
minals showed very little improvement. | 
Some increase in activity and employ- | 
ment occurred in the coal-mining indus- 
try. Highway construction and other out- 
door activities continued to furnish em- 
ployment to a large number of workers. 
The volume of building in most com- 
munities was not large enough to ab- 
sorb all the resident craftsmen. A sur- 
plus of labor, embracing practically all 
trades, was apparent. Sufficient farm 
help was available in all localities. 


} 
i 





nicipalities throughout the State will 
endeavor to A vee public work so far as 
weather conditions will permit. The sur- 
|plus of unskilled labor was general. 

uspension of shipping and le min- 
ing was reflec’ in curtai at 
ment in railroad shops and other lines in 
the northeastern section of the State. 


‘ | Building was seasonally light, but con- 
{tractors pushed 


projects under way: to 
completion in advance of inclement 


| weather resulting in somewhat better 


employment for building-trades men than 
during, October. There was compara- 
tively little demand for farm help. Ex- 
pected seasonal employment gains oc- 
curred in the meat-packing plants; and 
slight increases were registered in candy, 
millinery, wholesale clothing, and dry- 
goods establishments. Male and female 
clerical help was plentiful. 


Missouri 

Seasonal influences resulted in further 
additions to the number of unemployed 
workers in this State. 
lead mines, cigar factories, shoe plants, 
and railroads were curtailed. Weather 
conditions will greatly retard building 
and construction work in December. 


Calls for corn huskers were far less; Building continued in fair volume with| Plenty of agricultural help was 


than the average for the month, due 
to the Summer drought, and the demand 
for agricultural labor during December 
is also expected to be light. 
ments for temporary help in the de- 
partment stores, wholesale houses, and 


Require- | 


‘A| were active in all parts of the State. | larger cities. The usual Fall slackening 


Agricultural help was fairly well em-/in agricultural work and the curtailment 
ployed in some sections, but in others the | of building operations resulted in the 
|demand showed a marked decrease and a|release of many men. There was a 


post offices will employ several thousand 
v | people for a few weeks. 
| Michigan | creased and there was a surplus of these 
. |craftsmen. Municipal improvements and 


| Manufacturing activity and employ- | highway work continued to employ a 


Building de-| 


en generally | 


knitting- , 
eof the State provided employment for | 


|} seasonal surplus of these workers pre- 
| vailed. 
| New Bedford. — Although irregular 
ischedules obtained in several plants, 
;}some improvement in the _ general 
|industrial situation was evident dur- 
jing November, particularly in 
; textile industry. One large tire fab- 
}ric mill resumed operations on 
jand night schedules. Two cotton-textile 
mills remained closed. The surplus of 
|labor apparent embraced textile opera- 
| tives, building mechanics, and a large 
number of unskilled workers. While 
building continued below normal, quite 
|a number of men were employed on the 
}erection of a $250,000 store and a voca- 
| tional school to cost the same amount. 


v 


Connecticut 


Irregular working schedules and re- 
duced working quotas obtained in a large 
jnumber of industries throughout the 
State during November, creating a sur- 
plus of workers that embraced nearly 
all trades. Part-time operations pre- 
}vailed in plants manufacturing 
metal products, brass, silk goods, fire- 
arms, coiton-textiles, velvets, 
goods, ball bearings, hardware, cold- 
rolled steel, plush, machine tools, paper 
machinery, foundry products, cotton 
thread, silverware, clock springs, tex- 
tile machinery, leather-goods fasteners, 
pocket cutlery, electrical specialties, pho- 
nographs, shears, and corsets. 
plants reported departmental] overtime. 
|A paper-box concern, a thermos-bottle 
plant, a new aircraft plant, a steel 
fishing-rod, reel, and silk-line plant, and 
}a@ hardware and rubber plant operated 


5 bridges during | 


jin effect in some instances. Increased 
| production is anticipated ‘in the roller 
}and ball bearing industry in the near 
future. Building activities in some parts 


| 


| 


day | 


marked recession in production and em- 
ployment in the radio and allied indus- 
tries. The canning factories also cur- 
tailed production schedules and released 
a number of employes. The level of em- 
ployment in the metal-working estab- 


aa lishments, foundries, and machine shops, 


remained below normal. 


The shipyards 
and 


boat-building establishments con- 


tinued active and the employment out- | 


look in these industries was described 
as favorable. Work is to start in the 


immediate future on the construction of | 


two 30,000-ton steamships in yards in 


| the southern section of the State, which 


| will provide employment to several hun- | 


hats, ; 


woolen | 


| tional help in preparation for tie holiday | several 


| 
} 


pro-|at capacity with departmental overtime | 


dred additicnal men. Several munici- 
palities have inaugurated emergency 
programs such as street repairs and 
other city improvements to relieve the 
unemployment in these various localities. 
The State Highway Commission has 
$100,000 available for repair work which 
was started the latter part of the month. 
giving emp!oyment to a large number of 
idle workers. An upward trend in em- 
ployment was noted in many units of the 
silk and allied mills. Several branches 
of the textile industry in the eastern 
part of the State increased production 
schedules and engaged additional help. 
Some increase in activity was noted in 
several departments of the ‘woolen in- 
dustry. Production and employment in 
the automobile factories improved some- 
what. Plants manufacturing steel prod- 


Soveral | Ct electrical appliances, rubber prod- 


ucts, leather goods, and clay products, 
operated below normal. The department 
stores in the larger cities engaged addi- 


cluded many skilled and unskilled factory 
workers, building-trades men, - clerical 
workers, and unskilled laborers. 


v 
Pennsylvania 


trade. The unemployment aed fe in- 
] 
e 


ment continued somewhat irregular 
throughout the State; however, several 
industries reported a slight improvement 
|during November. Part-time employ- 
ment prevailed in the majority of the 
plants and factories and considerable un- 
employment was apparent in virtually 
all sections. Plants manufacturing au- 


, tomobiles, automobile bodies, and auto- | ‘ne : ’ | 
| Weather conditions during November | 


mobile accessories showed no marked im- 
| provement, and a large number of these 
| workers were idle. The metal-working 
plants, iron and steel mills, furniture 
and woodworking establishments, pot- 


ucts tactories operated on part-time 
schedules, and, in some instances, with 
reduced forces. The decrease in build- 
ing has adversely affected employment 
in the building-material plants; however, 
building continued active in some sec- 
|tions. Employment in all railroad de- 


partments remained below normal. There | thousand temporary workers will be en- | 


was no improvement reported in the ore 
and lead-mining industry. . Road con- 
struction, municipal improvements, and 
public-utility construction and repair 
| work furnished employment to a large 
|number of men. 
curtailment of farm activity, affecting 
|large numbers of unskilled laborers. 
Considerable unemployment was 
parent among building-trades men. fac- 
tory workers, clerical help, and unskilled 
laborers. 


v 

Ohio 

| While a slight improvement in pro- 
duction and employment occurred in 
industries 
}some curtailment was noted in others, 
jand the general employment situation 
|remained below normal. Part-time opera- 
| tions continued quite general, and many 
}plants worked with reduced forces. A 
slight increase in production and em- 
|ployment was apparent in the automo- 


ap- | 


during November, | 


large number of unskilled laborers, but 


transient workers of this class were be- 


| ginning to congregate in the larger cities, | 
|which is usual at this season of the! 


year. 
| Vv 


Kansas 


| had a marked influence on industrial em- 
| ployment and idleness among skilled 
{and unskilled labor was general. The 
|meat-packing houses and coal mines 


tery plants, paper mills, and food-prod- | registered further slight seasonal gains, | 


| but employment in railroad repair shops, 
len highway construction projects, and 
|city improvements decreased, ae 
|many workers. Wholesale and retai 
{establishments reported small gains in 
{forces with more pronounced activity 
|expected in these lines when several 


|gaged to care for the holiday trade. 
| Building operations .throughout the 
| State decreased somewhat and a surplus 
|of these craftsmen will prevail during 
| the remainder of the Winter months. 


v 
Nebraska 


Heavy snows throughout the State 
| during November resulted in an increase 
‘in the number of unemployed unskilled 


There was a seasonal } 


reductions in forces occurred in the rail- 
/road shops. Sugar factories and flour 
| mills continued to run full time. Meat- 
packing establishments increased forces 
| during November. Holiday activity in the 
retail stores and post offices will give 
temporary employment to several thou- 
sand people during December. The sur- 
plus of building-trades men was larger 


“Pusuisnep Witsour ComMMENT 


me of Prevailing Employment Conditions Throughout the Country 


+ 


Many Automobile 


Presenten Henetn, Buine 
: rg Unitep States DAILY 


Workers Idle; 


Rubber Plants Still at Low Level 


Outdoor Operations in Several Middle West- 
ern States Interrupted During November 
By Adverse Weather Conditions 


chamber of commerce with other coordi- 
nating civic organizations to improve the 
; general employment situation during the 
| Winter period, 

| Dover.—Except for the canning fac- 
jtories that have seasonally closed, the 
majority of the local plants were in’ op- 
eration, employing their usual forces in 
most instances, One provision-packing 


| several weeks resumed full-time opera- 
| tions with a force of nearly 300 male and 
\female employes. A surplus of labor 
| was apparent at the close of the month. 


|an ample supply of these workers avail- 
able. Sufficient farm help for all re- 
quirements. 

v 


District of Columbia 


Activity and employment in the major- 
ity of the local establishments were 
held to a_ fairly satisfactory level 
throughout November. The volume of 
anemployment previously reported in- 
creased somewhat and included skilled 
and unskilled workers, building-trades 
men, clerical and_ professional help, 
white and colored domestics, sales 
| people, and a nymber of transients seek- 
‘ing employnment. There was a fair pre- 
| holiday demand for restaurant and hotel 
ihelp, retail and department store sales 
eople, and competent white and colored 
Toanle domestics which is expected to 
continue during Deceniber. Energetic 
plans were inaugurated by the munici- 
pality and various civic and welfare 
organizations to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation over the Winter months. 
A fair-sized building program was under 
|way which included a number of major 
private and public projects, furnishing 
| employment to many building-trades men 
unskilled laborers, Work was 
|started on the erection of a business 
high school to cost $1,251,800, and bids 
are to be received calling for the erection 


} 
| 
{ 
t 


| 





i ageregatin in cost $1,225,000. The vol- 
ume of public-utility work increased dur- 
ing 

ither improvement in December. Build- 


‘ing permits totaled over $1,477,000. 
v 
Virginia 
‘ Curtailed production schedules and 
{forces continued in a number of the 


workers, highway jobs and other out-| major industries during November. The | 
door operations having been practically | supply of all classes of labor was in ex-| 
| discontinued, however, snow shoveling | cess of demands in most communities. | 
and other casual jobs gave temporary | Several fertilizer establishtnents started | 
employment to many of these men. Some | their seasonal operations, furnishing em- | ¢ 


ployment to many workers. Overtime ob- 
tained in most of the rayon-textile mills 
and in the redrying tobacco plants. While 
a number of building projects were under 
way in the principal centers, the usual 
seasonal lull occurred*in this industry, 
resulting in a surplus of building-trades 
men in nearly all centers; however, ac- 
tive measures were being inaugurated in 


' 


of eight additional elementary schools | 


the month, with indications for fur-| 


surplus of building-trades men in nearly 
all communities. Several outdoor. proj- 
ects, including road construction,, were 
nearing completion, releasing a number 
of skilled and unskilled workers; how- 
| ever, other construction projects started 
during the month will employ many men. 
Active measures have been inaugurated 
in a number of localities through the 


Forces in the! establishment that had been closed for | cooperation of private, civic, and other 


welfare bodies in the raising of funds to 
carry forward certain improvement work 
to provide employment for many of the 
unemployed through the Winter months. 
avail- 


| 


| able in all sections. 
| v 
South Carolina 
(No general summary issued.) 
Columbia.—Except two smal] textile 
mills that closed, releasing about 250 em- 
ae the majority of the local estab- 
jlishments were in opération. One tex- 
tile factory curtailed production sched- 
jules to 40 hours a week, affecting about 
|800 workers, while four textile mills 
| worked overtime. Building in pregress 
}in addition to that previously reported 
| included the erection of a hospital. ‘Suffi- 
cient labor of all. classes was available 
|for requirements. A slight surplus of 
| cotton-mill operators’ was apparent at 


| the close of the month. The supply of 
of 


| farm help was equal to demands. 
| . Greenville—While practically all 
| the local establishments were in opera- 
| tion, the cotton-textile mills worked on 
| Somewhat curtailed schedules. Some of 
| these mills have abandoned night work, 
| resulting in the release of many werk- 
;ers. The surplus of labor consisted of 
| cotton-textile mill hands and unskilled 
| laborers. Building and construction un- 
| der way included sewer work, street pav- 
| ing, and the erection of residences. The 
|supply of all classes of labor exceeded 
' requirements somewhat. 
| Spartanburg.—Building-trades men and 
| office help contributed principally to the 
surplus of workers reported. While: most 
of the local plants were in operation, the 
textile mills discontinued night shifts, 
| placing all employes on a_ half-time 
basis. Work continued on the construc- 
| tion of a sewage-disposal system te cost 
| $1,000,000. Bids will be received during 
| December for the erection of a $400,000 
| Federal building. 


| 


v 
Georgia 
_ (No general summary issyed.) & 
Waycross.—The surplus labor reported 
mbraced nearly all trades and a large 
number of transients. While most of 
| the industrial establishments were in op- 
|eration, several curtailed production 
| schedules and a number reduced their 
| forces, Building consisted chiefly of 
; minor repairs, Street improvement work 
furnished employment to a number: of 


| men. There was little demand for farm 


» 


a 


ile-body industry, pottery plants, and 
hoe factories. The majority of the tire 
v |and rubber plants reported part-time 
m oper-| schedules and a lower level of employ- 
apparerst in| ment. Employment in the iron and steel | 


help as practically all crops hav 
harvested and housed. 7 +,mem 
Atlanta—-A surplus of labor preyailed 
|; during November. While the majority 
| of the local plants, including the textile 


machinery, hosiery, machine tools, an See t The trend of t : aloe 

. , ef yr shops|large numbers of craftsmen, while re-| e trend of manufacturing activity 

‘ vel ‘ “4 aluak uae Cocdiad | ports from other sections indicated a cur- | continued irregular during November; | : 
ereee oan , 492 employes. ; | tailment in this work. State and munici-! however, no pronounced decrease 
approximately “v< ? pal street and road construction projects | ations or employment was 


Increased | 
A Sega in the cigar and cor- : : 
é Rete a eae under way continued to employ a num-|any industry. 
ruga ; 


than in October, due mainly to weather'a number of communities through the 
conditions. Office and factory help was} cooperation of civic and welfare organi- 
plentiful in all the larger communities. zations to relieve the unemployment 
| situation. 





e seasonal cessation of | v 


Increased 
activity was reported in the paper ml 
‘A seasonal surplus of unskilled workers 
existed. “Building and construction con- | 
tinued active in several sections of the | 
State, but reports from other centers 
indicated some curtailment. With the | 
finishing of the potato and apple crop 
harvest, a number of farm hands were | 
released, adding to the surplus of this | 
class of labor already existing. A com- 
mittee on unemployment was appointed 
by the State council to devise means to 
stimulate industry and alleviate unem- 
ployment as much as possible during the 
coming months. 


Vv 
Vermont 


Reports from practically all sections of 


the State indicated a general surplus of 
workers, due to part-time schedules in 
effect in many industries or reduced 
working quotas. While a slight improve- 
ment was noted in the granite inaustry 
in certain centers, restricted production 
in this line was in effcct in other locali- 
ties. The surplus of workers evident 
throughout the month embraced men 
usually employed in the granite, box, 
stone, marble, and slate-working ma- 
chinery. refrigerator, scale, machine-tool, 
underwear, weaving, paper-finishing, and 
furniture industries. Decreased employ- 
ment in the textile industry contributed 
largely to the volume of unemployment. 
Quite a number of plants were closed. 
While work continued on the erection of 
“several large building projects in vari- 
ous parts of the State, affording employ- 
ment for a, large number of building 
craftsmen, 4 surplus of these craftsmen 
obtained in some localities. .Many un- 
skilled laborers were employed during 
the month on cutting and packing 
“Christmas trees. The State Emergency 
Employment Committee worked with 
municipalities in an effort to reduce un- 
employment as much as possible. The 
usual seasonal decrease in the demand 
for farm labor occurred during November 
and a surplus of these workers existed 


in all parts of the State. 
v 
Massachusetts 


With reduced schedudes prevailing in 
the majority of the plants in operation 
employment continued below normal and 


a surplus of labor embracing practically | 


all trades existed throughout the month. 


Increased activity was reported in quite | 
a number of miscellaneous plants, but} 


this. was offset by decreases which oc- 
curred in others. While operations in 
many mills were curtailed, the trend of 
activity in the cotton-textile industry con- 
tinued upward during November. Some 
decrease in production was reported in 
the furniture factories and confectionery 
plants. 
of shoe factories continued at capacity, a 
marked decline in activity was registered 
in the majority of them and several 
plants closed. The paper mills 
metal-working industries continued gen- 
erally below normal. The fishing tndus- 
try was reported as not up to normal for 
November and the outlook for December 
was not very encouraging. Employment 
in the shipbuilding industry increased. 
F Temporary employment will be afforded 
*. many workers in December in the stores 
i nd mail service in connection with the 
& Civistmas season. A slight improve- 

; ment in the volume of building occurred 


and | 


farm help existed in 
tions of the State. 
mittees located 


in the various cities 


| throughout the State are urging manu- 


facturers to maintain steady working 


lis. | ber of unskilled workers, A surplus of | farm work and the completioy of several 
practically all sec-| major construction projects released a} 
Unemployment com-| large number of men from employment, | 


schedules and increase forces wherever | 


possible. Additional workers will be 
hired by the retail stores for the holiday 
trade. The postal service also will in- 
crease its force during the Christmas 
rush of mail. 


v 
Rhode Island 


_ Activity, and employment in the silk 
industry showed a slight upward trend 
during November and several mills 


set to some extent by reductions which 
occurred in fhe metal and rubber manu- 
facturing plants and also to a few plants 


closing. Reduced schedules prevailed in| the sil 
many industries. Quite a number of tex- tional 


tile mills operated more than one shift 
in one or more departments. The supply 
of labor exceeded the demand in every 
locality that reported. Building contin- 
ued in fair volume, but was insufficient 
in volume to absorb all of the available 


craftsmen. While the comptetion of S€V- | foundries 


eral State highway projects released a 
number of laborers, there remained over 
$1,000,000 worth of work under way 
which continued to provide employment 
for many men. Some unemployment was 
created as the result of municipal pro- 
grams being completed. Unemployment 
committees recently appointed were aid- 
jing in maintaining and securing of em- 
ployment for many workers. It is ex- 
| pected that the holiday season will create 
the usual demands foi cemporary help in 
shops and stores, the postai service, and 
in a few other lines which should ab- 


| 
| 


| 


worked full time. Employment increased | mat 
somewhat in the jewelry, worsted, and| time emplo 
radio factories, but these gains were off- shop worke 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| 


this being a usual situation at this pe- 
riod of the year. Several branches of | 
the iron and steel industry reported a} 
further moderate reduction in operations. | 
Coal mining in the anthracite regions | 
continued at a brisk pace and employ- 
ment was regarded as fairly satisfactory. | 
There was also a slight improvement in 
production and employment in the central | 
and western bituminous fields. A $5,- 
000,000 order for the construction of | 
1,500 steel freight cars was distributed | 
between the Enola, Altoona, and Pit- 
cairn railroad shops and preliminary 
work was started on the assembling of 

erials. This work will provide full- 
yment for several hundred 
rs who have been on furlough. 
There was a further increase in opera- 
tions and employment in several branches | 
of the textile industry and a number of 
k and hosiery mills engaged addi- 
help; however, a large number of | 
the textile mills continued on part-time 
schedules with curtailed forces engaged. 
Employment in the coke industry and | 
in the oil fields was not encouraging. 
Employment remained far below normal 
in the metal-working establishments, 
+ machine shops, electric equip- 
ment plants, glass factories, and auto- | 
mobile motor and accessory plants. The 
wholesale and retail establishments en- 
gaged additional help in preparation for | 
the holiday trade. Plans designed to re-| 
iieve the unemployment situation were | 
put into effect in many localities. Muni-| 
cipal, public, and private improvements, 
and miscellaneous construction work al- 
ready started and scheduled for imme-| 
jate release will mean employment to | 
several thousand of the idle workers | 
throughout the Winter months. There 





sorb quite a number of workers for a|W48 considerable unemployment, particu- 


short period. Although agricultural 

was not in as great demand during 

November as in the previous month, em- 

ployment was described as about normal 

for this time of the year. ‘ 
v 


Middle Atlantic District 


| 


(Including the States of New York, | 


| New Jersey, and Pennsylvania.) 
v 
New York 


curtailment in a number of other man- 
ufacturing establishments and a surplus 
}of labor was apparent in practically 
all localities. The increase in employ- 


and a 


jobs. 
duction in the automobile plants, with a 
substantial improvement noted in em- 


ployment. While several branches of the|close to normal forces engaged. 


help | larly 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


4 


While there was a slight increase in! basis. 
operations and employment in several| general and consi 
industries, there was a further seasonal | reported 


| ment was largely due to emergency pro-|sory factories, farm-implement plants, 
While operations in a number} 


in the larger cities, 


. 
East North Central District 


E (Including the States of Indiana, M 
igan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Illinois.) 


v 


Illinois 
| 


While there was a slight improvement | 
reported in several localities, operations | 
in the majority of the plants through- | 
out the State continued on a curtailed 
Part-time employment was quite 
1 derable idleness was 
ep in practically all the larger 
cities. Operations in the textile, knit- 
ting, and clothing industries, automobile- | 
accessory factories, furniture and wood- | 
working plants, radio and radio-acces- | 


ich- | 


grams planned to relieve unemployment/ machine shops, printing establishments, | retail 
arge number of men were pro-|meat-packing houses, and leather fac- | service. 

vided with temporary work on municipal;tories remained 

improvements and miscellaneous repair, Some 


on 


a curtailed basis. | 
food-products 


factories, paint 


There was an increase jn pro-|shops, valve and plumbing and heati- z-' houses, flour mills, and vegetable-can- 


material plants, and drapery and up-| 
holstery - trimming factories reported | 
The 


textile industry reported a slight in-|trend of activity and employment in the 
crease in their forces, employment and|iron and steel mills showed no, marked 


production in the majority of the textile; change. Some increase in production and 
There , employment 
was a slight seasonal curtailment noted! nous-coal mining industry. 
in the iron and steel industry follow-|an increase in railroad-shop employment. ! the early weeks in December. 


mills remained below 


normal, 


ing the slight upward trend which oc- 
curred at the close of October. 


the bitumi- | 
There was | 


occurred in 


The volume of building in most com. | 


Some! munities was not sufficient to engage all’ way during the Winter months and mu- 


|but. there was considerable unemploy- 


|number of the major industries during 


|tural help in all sections. 


Vv 
North Dakota 


Employment decreased during Novem- 
ber and a surplus of both skilled and 
unskilled workers was apparent. There 
was a small surplus of building-trades 
|men throughout the State. Seasonal re- 
sumption of activity was noted in the 
lignite coal mines. Favorable weather 
iduring the early part of the month re- 
| sulted in a fair demand for farm help, 
ment among building-trades men and/| but this demand fell off latey on. Rail- 
unskilled iehawena. The farm-labor sit-| road maintenance and repair work are 
uation registered the usual seasonal in-| expected to offer employment to addi- 
activity, and a. surplus of agricultural:tional workers during December if 
help was reported. weather conditions are favorable. 

v | ; 


Wisconsin 
Part-time operations prevailed in a| 


mills decreased slightly. The shipyards, 
automobile plants, shoe factories, and | 
automobile-accessory plants operated | 
with reduced forces. A slight improve- 
ment was apparent in certain branches 
of the railroad industry, and several hun- | 
dred furloughed workers were recalled. 
Construction projects, State-road work, 
and municipal improvements furnished 
employment to large numbers of men, 


¥ 
South Dakota 


Due to seasonal factors, employment 
throughout South Dakota was on a 
downward trend. There was plenty of 
jlabor to meet all requirements. eat, 
| packing plants added to forces with 
further slight employment gains ex- 
pected dyring December. The comple- 
|tion of road construction projects re- 
|leased unskilled workers and a notice- 
|e surplus of this class of help pre- 
| vailed, 


November. Activity in some of the 
woodworking establishments was re- 
ported as somewhat below normal for 
this period of the year. There was a 
slight improvement in employment in| 
the railroad car shops. Operations in 
the paper mills, foundries, machine and 
tool plants, knitting and textile facto- 
ries, metal trades, tire and rubber fac- 
tories, tractor and steam-shovel plants, 
automobile and automobile-accessory fac- | 
tories, meat-packing houses, and lum-! . ° s ‘ 

ber mills remained on a curtailed basis. | South Atlantic District 
The closing of some plants and the sea-| (Including the District of Columbia 
sonal slackening at the ore docks was|and the States of Delaware, Matyland, 
offset by the reopening of several fac- | West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
tories that had been closed temporarily. |South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida.) 
Road construction, municipal improve- 
ments, public-utility work, and building 
projects furnished employment to a large 
number of skilled and unskilled workers. 


There was an ample supply of agricul- employment in a number of the major 
Unemploy- | industries throughout the State during 

ment apparent at the close of the month | November continued below normal. 
included factory and clerical help, build- | general surplus of labor was apparent 
ing-trades men, and unskilled laborers. at the close of the month. The usual 
v | seasonal curtailment in building and the 


- . ; Paes. : i f 0 
West North Central District |"°*, ooh ee aing  Mdkwey  omree: 
(Including the States of Minnesota, 


| projects, 
tion, released many of these workers. 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota.) 


v 
lowa 
There .was a jsurplus of unskilled | 
labor throughout November due mainly | 


v 
to workers releaséd by paving contrac- | 


Delaware 
tors as° qutdoor operations generally | (No general summary issued.) 


were interrupted by adverse weather con- | Wilmington.—Operations in the major- 
a > coe for, farm help de* lity of the local eatablishments continued 
Siete be uncer line < streets and | on generally restricted schedules in No- 
higimeay mam eave temporary m-| vember The surmlus of labor, embraced 
Building was seasonally light and car-| ere, belidehetenten aed bee oe ig ee 
penters, painters, bricklayers, and other | ally employed in the leather factories, 
craftsmen were plentiful. Holiday ac-|fher plants, and railroad car-building 
tivity during December will require} establishments, as several of these plants 
many temporary workers, especially in| curtailed their forces. A shipbuilding 
“part time preva inthe tome sup "aeiy eine" Mate! department 

2 preva -|mal activi n the shi a ’ 
ber products plants, railroad shops, and | while the machine division operated be- 
other miscellaneous lines. Meat-packing|low normal. Buyilding in progtess was 
jnot up to the usual volume for this 
| period of the year; however, considerable 
construction work was under way, in- 
|cluding a new reservoir ad sewer ex- 
tension calling for the expenditure of 
| $1,000,000. A contract for the erection 
;of a $500,000 school is expected to be let 
during December. Building permits re- 
cently issued totaled in cost over $245,- 
|000 and included dwellings, a warehouse, 
‘and other smaller projects. An active 
}movement has ben inaugurated by the 





v 


v 
Maryland 
The level of industrial activity and 


cultural situation, enabling the farmers 
jin many communities to prepare the soil 
ifor Winter crops, with an ample supply 
of farm help available. 





ning plants reported normal! forces for 
this time of the year. 


v 
Minnesota 


With the customary stimulus to holi- 
day trade, employment opportunities for 
temporary workers will increase during 
Consider- 
able State hi hway work will be under 





West Virginia 
(No general simmary issued.) 
| Charleston.—A surplus of labor pre- 
ivailed at the close of the month. 
| cept one plant that was closed, prac- 
\tically all of the other establishments 
were in operation with close to notmal 


| forces engaged in most instances. Build- | 


ing under way included the erection of a 
telephone structure, the main ‘unit of 
|the capitol building, and the construc- 


tion of a power dam at Hawks Nest and} 


a similar project at Boncar, with the 


isupply of building artisans equal to all| 


requirements. 


Keyser.—The surplus labor included 
mechanics, carpenters, painters, and some 
of the workers usually em 
silk and woolen factories. 


{reported part time, while most of the 


{erated on satisfactory schedules. Build- 


ling included the erection of a $40,000) 


hospital and a $5,000 eoeis. The con- 
struction of a railroad bridge to cost 
$300,000 offered employment to a num- 
ber of skilled and semiskilled laborers, 


Martinsburg.—All of the local estab-'| 


jlishments were not in operation during 
jthe past 30 days. One woolen mill 
i closed, affecting about 300 workers. The 
|supply of all classes of labor, includ- 
|ing farm help, was more than ample for 
requirements. No new building projects 
were reported. 

Parkersburg.—Manufacturing activity 
and employment in the major industries 
continued below normal throughout No- 
vember as practically all of the local 
plants operated on restricted production 
schedules. One iron and steel establish- 
ment closed, seeing about 250 em- 
ployes. Building under way included 
‘the erection of a hospital and other 
smaller projects. Practically every in- 
dustrial line contributed to the surplus 
of labor that prevailed. 

Wheeling.—A surplus of labor 
| Vailed at the close of the month. 


pre- 
Prac- 


Recent rains greatly improved the agri- tically all of the local industrial estab-| 


lishments operated on curtailed sched- 
ules. One large steel plant;that had 
been idle for two weeks resumed opera- 
tions near the close of the month. with a 
}force of 2,500 employes. While no 
| building projects were started,. several 
| Were contemplated. The farm-labor sit- 
uation was reported as fair for this sea- 
| son of the year, 

Morgantown.—While the majority of 
the plants were in operation, part-time 
operations prevailed in the glass fac- 
tories affecting approximately 650 em- 
ployes, in a large tin plate mill affecting 
| Aeout 680 employes, and in several other 
manufacturing establishments. A _ sur- 
| plus of labor was apparent, including 
coal miners. There was a fair volume 
of building which included a high school 
jand @ theater, 


i 


| v 
North Caroling 
| While the majority of the major in- 
|dystries throughoyt the State were in 
| operation, curtailed production schedules 
‘and forces prevailed in a number of es- 
tablishments, 
| textile industry 


curtailed their day 
| schedules and a ed 


¢ number discontinued 
|night operations, The surplus of labor 
in the principal centers embraced prac- 
| tically gll trades. 


Ex-| 


ployed in the} 
One silk mill} 


other manufacturing establishments op-| 


Many units of the cotton-| 


Building experienced | 
| the usyal seasonal lull and there was a! 


| industry, were’'in operation, many cur- 
| tailed production schedules to tw6 or 
| three days a week with some reduction 

in forces. While no building projects 
; were started, permits recently issued 

amounted in value to over $155,570 
and when under way should furnish em- 
ployment to many skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. The supply of farm 
| labor was adequate for all requirementa 

Savannah.—Except a wheel factory 
that was closed, affecting approximately 
125 employes, the majority of the. local 
establishments were reported in opera- 
tion. Many worked below normal sched- 
ules but with little reduction in forces 
; reported. The labor supply and demand 
were described as fairly well balanced. 
Building under way included the erec- 
tion of a post office addition and of a 
hospital. 

Macon. -A general surplus of labor 
prevailed at the close of the mouth. Re- 
stricted schedules obtained in a number 
of miscellaneous establishments, while 
the units of the cotton-textile industry 
operated on an average of 60 to 75 per 
cent of capacity with fairly satisfactory 
forces employed. The lumber plants 
| worked with greatly curtailed forces, but 
| operated on full-time schedules. A new 
| plant to mine kaolin at Dry Branch, to 
| cost $150,000, was announced, the erec- 
; tion scheduled to start early in Decem- 
ber and to employ about 25 workers. 
| Americus —While the majority of the 
local plants were in operation, a surplus 
of labor continued throughout Novem- 
jber. The lumber mills continued on 


| part-time schedules, Very little build- 


|ing was reported. 

Griffin—Several plants worked part 
|time, affecting about 1,500 employes. 
| Other manufacturing establishments re- 
| ported fairly satisfactory operations, but 
la surplus of labor prevailed throughout 
|the month. Building under way. con- 
| sisted principally of some alteration and 
| repair work. There was plenty of farm 
|help for requirements. ' 

| Rome—-Except several cotton mills 
| that curtailed production schedules, the 
|majority of the other establishments 
|maintained fairly normal operations and 
| forces during November. There was a 
surplus of labor apparent, including farm 
|help, Very little building was under 
| way. 

| Columbus——A surplus of labor pre- 
| vailed at the close of the month. While 
{no plants were entirely closed, the ma- 
| jority operated considerably below nor- 
|mal; however, several plants worked 
| with day and night shifts engaged. Con- 
| struction work included the Fort Ben- 
ining project, to cost $500,000, and mu- 
jnicipal paving which, with the erection 
of several homes, gave employment to 
about 300 men. No shortage of farm 
help was reported. 


¥ 
Florida 


(No general summary issued.) 

Orlando.-The harvesting, packing, and 
‘canning of the citrus fruits was started 
| during the month, absorbing practically 
all of the resident workers, with but a 
slight surplus apparent at the close of 
the month. All industrial establish- 
| ments were reported operating with nor- 
imal forces engaged in most instances, 
|No large building projects were started, 
| Jacksonville.—The small surpius 





| 
{ 


| 
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LUTHORIZD STATEMENTS ONLY ARs PRESENTED 
‘Post shen WirsoutT COMMENT’ BY ‘THE UNITED 


Majority of Oklahoma Refineries 


Are Operating 


Many Textile Mills in Southern States Work- 
ing Near Capacity; Surplus of Building- 
trades Men Is Revealed 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


labor apparent consisted chiefly of un- 
skilled laborers. With the resumption 
of activities in the grapefruit canning 
plants, practically all manufacturing ¢s- 
tablishments were reported as operating 
close to 80 per cent of capacity. A cigar 
factory, a perfume plant, and a preserv- 
ing establishment. worked overtime. A 
tin can factory and two new grapefruit | 
plants entered production during the| 
month, which resulted in the absorption | 
of much of the unemployment previously | 
reported. . Approximately 125 building- 
trades men were employed on the various 
projects under way, which included the 
erection of a telegraph office structure, a 
hospital, and a Sunday-school building. 
While a small surplus of farm help was | 
reported, the agricultural situation was 
described as satisfactory. 

Sanford—The labor supply and de- 
mand were described as fairly well bal- | 
anced. Practically all industrial estab- 
lishments were in operation with close 
to. normal forces engaged. The citrus-; 
fruit packing houses worked overtime) 
and the harvesting of these crops is ex- 
pected to. employ many laborers for sev-| 
eral months. Building progressed on the 
erection of two gas filling stations.| 
Highway construction continued to em-| 
ploy a number of workers. The repair- 
ing and painting of county buildings 
furnished employment to quite a number 
of men. Business generally was de- 
scribed as considerably improved in this) 
section. The agricultural situation was| 
reported as satisfactory, with plenty of} 
farm help available. 

Pensacola.—A wood chemical plant 
closed, releasing nearly 100 men, and 
curtailed schedules affecting about 900 
employes obtained in several other 


little demand for farm help, except in 
connection with cotton harvesting in the 


middle of December. Due to the endin 
of the sugar-beet harvest and seasona 
curtailment of maintenance-of-way activ- 
ities in adjoining States, there was a 
gradual infiux of these workers into the 
larger cities of this State during the lat- 
ter part of the month, which is usual at 
this period of the year. The manufac- 
turing establishments reported fairly 
steady operations and logging and saw- 
mill activities continued quite brisk in 
the Bernalillo district. Metail mining, 
ore milling, and smelter plants, continued 
on curtailed schedules, There waS a sea- 
sonal increase in coal mining and addi- 
ployment in coal mining, but the ma-!tional miners were engaged. There was 
jority of the mines were on part-time/a fair volume of building and_ general 
schedules and a considerable surplus of|construction which will be continued as 
miners was evident, Additional workers |long as weather eonditions permit. Work 
were engaged in the textile mills, but ajunder way or authorized included the 
number reported part-time schedules, and|Middle Rio Grande ,conservation proj- 


on Full-time Basis 


southeastern sections of the State which; struction work, and highway construc- 
will practically be completed about thejtion offered employment to a large num- 


{southwestern and Pacific States for the 


'a surplus of labor was evident among | 


lumber mills.—~ Additional workers were) 
engaged in the paper and printing estab- 
lishyents. Employment decreases 0c-| 
curred in the iron and steel industry, 
food and kindred products plamts, stone, 
glass, and clay products plants, build-' 
Ing-supply plants, furniture factories, 
metal-and metal-products plants, chemi-| 
cal plants, and several other miiscellane-| 
ous industries. There were 7,488 work- 
ers employed in November om highway 
construction involving an expenditure of 
$24,095,966.42. The railroads reported a 
decrease in forces, While quite a num-| 
ber of men were employed om _ building) 
under way, this work showed the usual} 
Fall reduction. The opening of the to-) 
bacco warehouses will offer employment 
to some of the idle workers. 
v 


West South Central District | 


(Including the States of Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklaltema, and Texas.) 


v 
Louisiana 


| 

Industrial activity and employment’! 
continued below normal during Novem-| 
ber, as a number of manufacturing estab- | 
lishments reported curtailed jproduction | 
schedules and forces. The majority of 
the lumber mills reported a small de- 
crease in employment, a surplus of labor, 
and part-ti schedules. While there 
was a small reduction in employment in 


ect, natural-gas pipe-line installation, 
commercial structures, municipal im- 
provements, and considerable telephone 
toll-line work. Contracts for three addi- 
tional Federal-aid highway projects were 
let during November at an estimated cost 
of $350,000. Fairly steady operations 
and forces were maintained in the rail- 
road shops. The surplus of labor appar- 
ent throughout the month included build- 
ing-trades men and railroad workers. 


Vv 


Arizona 


While there was in increase in ac- 
tivity im several lines, operations de- 
creased in metal mining, various manu- 
facturing establishments, lumbering oper- 
ations, and building. A general surplus 
of labor was apparent; however, the 
agricultural labor supply and demand 
were fairly well balanced. Harvesting 
of the cotton crop provided employment 
for a large number of miscellaneous 
workers. Many laborers were employed 
in the harvesting and shipping of the 
lettuce and grapefruit crops. The cotton 
gins operated overtime. Some increase 
was noted in gold-prospecting work, but 
a large surplus of metal-mine labor ex- 
isted. Logging and sawmill cperations 
in the Flagstaff and McNary districts 





continued below normal, Building, mu- 
nicipal improvements, telephone, con- 


ber of men. There'’was some increase 
in railroad freight transportation forces, 
while a slight seasonal decrease in the 
- gypmapacemationy and shop forces were 
noted. 


v 
Utah 


Industrial activity and employment 
were adjusted from a Fall to a Winter 
basis during November, and a large 
number of seasonal workers were re- 
leased from employment as harvesting 
of the various crops was completed. 
Many agricultural workers migrated to 


Winter period. Livestock ‘feeding will 
provide employment for a number of men 
during the Winter months. Most: of the 
major industries were in operation, but 
curtailed schedules prevailed in a num-~ 
ber of instafices, including metal mining, 
ore milling, and smelter plants. A fur- 
ther reduction in employment occurred 
in the copper mines and smelter plants. 
A seasonal increase in activity and em- 
ployment was noted in coal mining. The 
beet-sugar factories employed large 
forces, but will end their seasonal runs 
during December. Building and general 
construction decreased; however, consid- 
erable miscellaneous telephone work was 
under way in various sections of the 
State. Adverse weather conditions re- 
sulted in a curtailment of highway con- 
struction which will be continued only 
as weather permits. There was a sea- 
sonal reduction of railroad shop and 
maintenance-of-way forces during the 
past 30 days. 


v 
Wyoming 

A seasonal downward trend was noted 
in employment during November. Har- 
vesting of the sugar-beet and miscellane- 
ous Fall crops was completed; however, 
a large number of: the released farm 
workers moved to southwestern border 
States for the Winter period. Corn 
husking provided employment for quite 
a number of men and will be continued 
during December. A large number of 





men will be engaged in cattle and sheep 
feeding during the Winter period. The 
canning factories completed their sea- 
sonal runs early in the month and the 
beet-sugar factories at Lovell and 
Wheatland will probably close for the 
season in January. Plants mantfactur- 
ing construction equipment reduced op- 
erations. and forces to a Winter basis. 
The oil refineries worked part: time and 
oil-field activities were curtailed to the 
usual Winter proportions. There was a 
further reduction in employment and 
production in metal mining, while a sea- 
sonal increase in employment occurred 
in the coal mines. Building and gen- 
eral construction decreased somewhat. 
Considerable miscellaneous telephone 
construction work continued to employ 
quite a number of men. Forces ‘in the 
railroad) shop, maintenance-of-way,’ and 
construction: departments were season- 
ally curtailed. 


v 
Colorado 


The surplus of labor previously re- 
ported increased somewhat in November 
and embraced practically all trades. Har- 
vesting of the sugar-beet and other mis- 
cellaneous Fall crops was completed and 
a large number of seasonal field workers 
were released, many of whom migrated 
to southwestern border States for the 
Winter. Some of the other released 
workers found employment in the coal 
mines and in the husking of corn and 
livestock feeding. The 13 beet-sugar fac- 
tories in northern Colorado continued to 
employ large forces. Most of the can- 
ning factories completed their seasonal 
runs during November; however, three 
of these plants will continue operations 
during a part of December. Plants 
manufacturing construction and building 
equipment, mining machinery, miscellan- 
eous steel and iron products, rubber 
goods, and flour reported a decrease in 
operations and forces, while plants manu- 
facturing meat products and confection- 
ery revealed a seasonal increase in 
activity and employment. Several manu- 
facturing establishments closed during 
the month. There was a further de- 
crease in operations and employment in 
the metal mining and allied industries, 
except gold mining, which continued ac- 


Successful Plans to Insure Employment Replacement Sales 


Livestock Feeding Employs Many _- | 
In Some States of Mountain Area - 
Workers Released in California at End of Can- 


ning Season; Large-s 


cale Building Oper- 


ations May Prove Helpful 


tive. Several ore mills and smelter 
plants closed, affecting approximately 
475 men. Coal mining increased and 
additional workers were engaged. High- 
way construction, building, and munici- 
pal-impyrovement programs wefe cur- 
tailed, due to adverse weather conditions; | 


number of men, but a seasonal reduction 
in forces is expected in the next 30 days. 


v 
Nevada 


A downward trend was reported in 
practically all industrial activity 


however, considerable telephone work | throughout November, which resulted in 
continued in various sections of the | an inerease in the surplus of labor. 
State. oe oe —- .. | Seasonal influences were perp respon- 
way, and construction departments re- sible for this situation. Fall harvesting 
ported a seasonal reduction in employ-| was completed and there will be little 


ment. outdoor work throughout the Winter 
v 


{months except in connection with cattle 
Idaho and sheep feeding. The various .manu- 
There was no improvement in the in- | 


dustrial-employment situation and there 
was some increase in the volume of un- 
employment during November. Harvest- 
ing of the sugar-beet and other miscel- 
laneous Fall crops was completed and 
there will be little employment in 
the agricultural sections of the State | 
throughout the Winter months, except 
in connection with livestock feeding. | 
Many of the agricultural workers have 
moved on to southwestern border Pacific 
Coast States for the Winter period.‘ The 
sawmills and box factories reported a 
further curtailment of operations and 
employment. This was also true of 
plants manufacturing construction equip- 
ment. Metal mining continued on a cur- 
tailed basis and a large surplus of all 
classes of metal-mine labor prevailed. 
Seasonal influences brought about a re- 
duction in the volume of building and 
construction work and a large surplus of 
building labor was apparent. Highway 
construction decreased, but this work 
will continuc as weather conditions per- 
mit. Contract was let during November 
for a $350,000 highway grading and 
surfacing project. The railroad shop, 








/on a greatly curtailed basis. 


| facturing establishments throughout the 


State operated on somewhat curtailed 


| schedules and the sawmills, brick plants, 
jand several plants manufacturing con- 


struction equipment curtailed their oper- 
ating schedules and forces to a minimum, 
A few of the sawmills and brick plants 
closed. Logging operations were re- 
duced with a resultant curtailment of 


| forces engaged. Metal mining continued 


Building 
and general construction decreased in 
volume; however, work continued on the 


| railroad line and the naval ammunition 
| depot previously reported. Highway con- 


struction will be carried on as weather 
conditions permit. Railroad shop, main- 
tenance-of-way, construction, and - 
service departments reported a seasonal 


| reduction in’ activity and employment, - 


v 
Pacific Division 
(Including the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California.) 
v 
California 
Activities continued curtailed in many, 


the textile mills and a surplus of these 
|workers existed, most of these mills 


plants. Building included the erection 


maintenance-of-way, train-service, and | industries throughout the State and un- 
of a $200,000 office structure and the 


construction forces were reduced, which | employment was still apparent in practi< 


Are Found Among Seasonal Industries) ()f Aytomobile Tires 


construction of a $2,000,000 bridge over 
Pensacola Bay and another over Perdido 
Bay to cost $150,000. These projects 
offered employment to approximately 500| 
men. There was sufficient help of all) 
classes to meet requirements. The farm-! 
labor situation was described as satis-| 
factory. 


Fort Lauderdale—The labor supply! 
available was reported as ample for all 
requirements. A large number of work- 
ers were being absorbed in the planting 
and cultivation of Winter crops. Ap- 
proximately 450 men were employed on/| 
Federal highwa 
Everglades, an 
projects. 


¥ ~ 
East South Central. District | 


(Inclading the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi.) 


v 
Tennessee 


Part-time operations prevailed in the} 
major industries in the principal cities 
throughout the State. There was a small 
increase .in employment in the coal mines, | 
but many worked on part-time schedules’ 
and a surplus of miners existed. A re-| 
duction im forces engaged was reported 
in the textile mills, with part-time sched- 
ules and a surplus of these workers evi- 
dent. The majority of the lumber mills 
were on part-time operations, and a de- 
crease im employment somewhat added 
to the existirg surplus in this line. Em- 
ployment gains were made in the cotton- | 
seed-oil mills. Workers were released 
from the furniture factories, woodwork- 
ing plants, paper and printing establish- | 
ments, food and kindred products plants,! 
stone, glass, and clay products plants, 
the iron and steel industry, and other 
miscellaneous industries. Building pro- | 
gressed at a fair rate in many sections 
of the State, but an oversupply of these 
workers was apparent in some localities, 
Winter schedules were being put into 
force in all outdoor activities and forces 
were reduced in these lines. 


| 


construction, the Port! 
the East Coast canal} 





Vv ° 
Alabama 


While the majority of the industrial | 
establishments were in operation, several | 
continued on curtailed schedules and a 
number reduced their forces. The ma- 
jority of the coal mines were operated | 
on part-time schedules and a decrease in 
employment and a surplus of labor were 
evident. While there was a small in- 
crease in employment in the textile mills, 
the majority worked on part-time sched- | 
ules and a surplus of this class of labor 
existed. A decrease in employment, some 
part-time operations, and a surplus of 
labor were evident among the lumber 
mills. Additional workers were engaged 
in the chemical plants. Employment de- | 
creased in the iron and steel industry, ! 
food and kindred products plants, metal 
and metal-products plants, furniture fac- | 
tories, and several other miscellaneous | 
industries. There were a number of 
building projects under way with many 
laborers engeged, but a surplus of builds 
ing-crafts men was apparent in many | 
sections of tho State. There was a mod- | 
erate amount of other outdoor work un-| 
der way, including highway construction 
and municipal-improvement programs. 

v | 
Mississippi 

Industrial activity decreased some- 
what during November. Although the | 
Bi ieee of the textile mills were on 

ll-time= schedules, there was a slight 


ectease in employment and a surplus of | 
— existed. A reduction in watking | 


forces. was also made in the lumber mills, 
some of which were on part-time sched- 
ules, and an oversupply of these workers | 
was evident. Workers were released 
from the beverage-manufacturing plants, | 
the irom and steel industry, metal and 
metal-products plants, chemical plants, 
and several other miscellaneous indus- 
tries. Highway construction under way 
involved an expenditure of $300,000 and 
furnished employment for a number of 
unskilled workers. Building was being 
carried forward at a fair rate in many 
of the principal centers, but there was 
a surplus of building-trades men in many 
sections. 





: | 
Kentucky | 


Curtailed operations continued in 


many ef the principal industries and a| were adjusted from a Summer to a Win- 
eneral surplus of labor was evident|ter basis during November and a sur- 
roughout the State during November.|plus ‘of 


i 


|ing continued to employ quite a number} 


|schedules and a surplus of miners pre- 


|appareht. 


jindustries curtailed their forces. 


worked full time. Employment increased 
in the sugar refineries and the majority 
operated on full-time schedules, but a 
surplus of these workers prevailed. The 
iron and steel mills and tood and kind- 
red products plants engaged additional 
help. Workers were released from the'| 
paper and printing establishments, oil) 
refineries, and several other mniscellane-| 
ous industries. There was am extensive 
highway program under way involving 
an expenditure of $11,600,000 and large! 
forces of men were employed on the vari- 
ous projects throughout the State. Build- 


of craftsmen in the larger cities, but a} 
surplus of building-trades mem was ap- 
parent im many localities. 


v 


Arkansas 


A general surplus of labor was ap- 
parent throughout this State during No- 
vember. ile the majority of the coal 
mines worked on part-time schedules and 
a surplus of miners prevailed, there was} 
a small increase in the mumber of 
workers employed. The majorjty of the 
lumber mills reported a decrease in em- 
ployment, part-time schedules, and a} 
surplus of labor. Most of the textile) 
mills worked part time and reported a/| 
reduction in forces engaged and a sur-| 
plus of labor. The stone, glass, and clay 
products plants)engaged additional help, 
while the food and kindred products 
plants and several other miscellaneous | 
industries curtailed their forces. There 
was a fair volume of building under way 
in various localities which, with highway 
construction and municipal improve- 
ments, offered employment to a large 
number of skilled and unskilled laborers. 
The completion of cotton picking released 
quite a number of laborers, which in- 
conuet the available supply of farm 
elp, 


v 
Oklahoma 


Practically all of the major industries 
operated on somewhat curtailed sched- 
ules during November. While many of 
the coal mines worked on part-time 


vailed, there was some increase in the 
volume of employment in this industry. | 
Employment in the textile mills was held 
at a steady level, but part time was re- 
ported and a surplus of these workers 
was evident. There was a reduction in 
the forces employed in the lumber mills 
and a surplus of this class of labor was 
While the majority of the oil | 
refineries worked full time, employment! 
decreased and a surplus of labor was, 
evident in this industry. The paper and| 
printing establishments engaged addi- 
tional help, The iron and steel mills; 
oil-well supply plants; chemical-manu- 
facturing establishments; stone, glass, | 
and clay products plants; beverage 
plants; and several other miscellaneous | 
industries curtailed their forces. A slight 
decrease in activity was noted in the zinc, 
and lead ore mines, Building, road con- 
struction, street paving, and other mu- 
nicipal improvements furnished employ- 
ment to many skilled and unskilled la- | 
borers; howgver, a general surplus of 
rae obtained in most sections of the: 
tate. 


v 





Texas 


The lumber and textile mills reported | 
part-time schedules and a surplus of 
thése workers prevailed. The paper and, 
printing establishments, stone, glass, | 
and clay products plants, irom and steel 


oil refineries, and other miscellaneous 
There ; 
was a fair volume of buildimg, but the| 
supply of building-trades men _ exceeded | 
requirements in a number of localities. | 
Highway construction and municipal im- 
provements continued to employ many 
unskilled workers, A number of labor- 
ers were released from employment as} 
the picking of the cotton crop neared 
completion. , 


v 


Mountain District 


(Including the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, and Colorado.) 


v 
New Mexico 
«Industrial activity and employment 





labor prevailed, 


Varying Procedures Operated by Employers and Trade 
Unions Provide Unemployment Compensation 


Unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment guarantee plans based on joint 
agreement between employers and trade 
unions, although not necessarily jointly 
financed, on the whole have been success- 
ful thus far and during the past decade 
constituted the most important phase in 
the development of out-of-work benefit or 
employment guarantee plans as far as 
concerns the number of workers pro- 
tected, according to a survey made by 
the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
New York City, the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Ethelbert © Stewart, 
stated orally Dec. 16. (A _ statement 
relative to the scope of the investigation 
made by the Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., and the results of plans con- 
ducted by trade unions as reported to Mr. 
Stewart was printed in the issue of 
Dec. 16.) 

The following information concerning 
the survey of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors on unemployment plans oper- 
ated on joint agreement between employ- 
ers and trade unions has been received 
by Mr. Stewart.and made public by him: 


Plans Used by 


Garment Industries 

This type of plan is‘found in Nhe 
United States only, in the highly sea- 
sonal garment and headgear industries, 
the dyeing and cleaning trades, in the 
lace and in the wall paper industries; 
the latter was the first to establish such 


|@ plan, in 1894. The experience had with 


most of the joint agreement’ plans, how- 
ever, has been brief, the majority hav- 
ing been operated less than. five years. 

There are in existence today, accord- 
ing to the investigation made by the 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 165 
Broadway, New York, 22 separate plans 


jcovering about 65,000 workers, nearly 


nine-tenths of whom are employed in 
the garment trades in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and Rochester, and New York, 
N. Y.-_ Two plans adopted in the New 
York ladies’ garment trades in 1924, 
covering about 50,000 workers, were 
abandoned in 1926 and 1927. The total 
amount contributed to the out-of-work 


|benefit funds established under joint 


agreement plans, all but one of which 
were. adopted since 1921, during the pe- 
riod of their existence to the end of 
1928 exceeded $10,250,000. About two- 
thirds of this sum was contributed by 
employers and one-third by the mem- 
bership of the unions participating in 
these plans. During 1928, a total of 
about $1,700,000 was contirbuted under 


all formal out-of-work benefit plans, 


comprising those operated by unions in- 
dependently, by joint agreement between 
employers and unions, or by employers 
alone. Of this total, $1,500,000, or about 
five-sixths, was raised under joint agree- 


|ment plans. 


Out of the 22 joint agreement plans 
now in operation, according to the In- 
dustrial Relations Conselors, Inc., 16 are 
entirely financed by employers, although 
the éstablishment of such plans in each 


‘case Was due to the initiative of the 


unions. The six plans under which out- 
of-work benefit funds are being financed 
jointly by employers are the union anem- 
bership, however, include the largest, 
that of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of Chicago, cpvering about 15,000 
workers, and five plans in the lace in- 
dustry covering several hundred work- 


| mills, food and kindred products plants, | ¢’s, So that in’all $1,000,000 or somewhat 


more than two-thirds of the total funds 
raised under the joint agreement plans 
in 1928 were financed jointly by employ- 
ers and union members. The rate of con- 
tributions under the Chicago Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ plan at present 
is 3 per cent of the payroll by the em- 
ployers, union members contributing 142 
per cent of their earnings, a total of 4% 
per tent of the payroll thus being ap- 
propriated for the payment of cash bene- 
fits during layoffs, 


Assurance Given by 


Creatien of Fund 


Under the joint agreement plans, 
whether financed by the employers alone 


or by employers and union workers 
jointly, a fund generally is created first 
|out of which benefits are to be paid. This 


fund is kept separate from other union 
funds as well as from funds, and usually 
is under the supervision of a joint board 
of trustees, and its existence prior to 


chiefly out-|the payment of benefits gives a degree 
here was a seasonal increase in em-|door seasonal workers, There was very (of assurance of payment not always pres- 


Lowest in History 


Improved Construction Is 
Held Responsible for Low 
Average of Renewals Dur- 
ing Year 


ent in the plans operated by unions or 
by the employing company independently. 
There are two exceptions. Under the 
joint agreement plan operated in the wall 
paper industry, in which some 450 ma- 
chine printers and color mixers in 1929 
were guaranteed 40 weeks of full employ- 
ment, such benefit payments as are re- i 
quired are treated as pay roll items. In|downward since 1917, and while there 
the Cleveland ladies’ garment industry,|have been temporary increases in the 
employing about 1,500 workers, manu-|tate of renewal sales per car, these in- 
facturers have the option of either de-|creases have tended to become smaller 
positing 10 per cent of the pay roll or during the period. The increase in 1917 
filing a surety bond for an equal amount, |°Ver 1916 was 9.6 per cent; in 1922 over 
out of which sum laid off workers are|1921 it was 6.3 per cent; in 1924, 2 per 
paid 50 per cent of the minimum wage|°ent; in 1927 and 1928 over 1926, just 


{Continued from Page 1.] 





scale, after a waiting period of 12 weeks,|Under 5 per cent. It would seem that 
Manufacturers generally prefer posting 

a surety bond, treating benefit payments 
as pay roll items, and are reimbursed for 
any part of the sum deposited not ex- 
pended in benefit payments. t 


Benefit Rates Vary 
Under Different Plans 


The contribution rate most frequently | 
found among the various joint agreement 
plans is 3 per cent of the pay roll, con- 
tributed by either the employers alone 
or employers and workers jointly. In 
the headgear industry plans, employers 
contribute 3 per cent; in the cleaning and 
dyeing industry, the contributions, also 
being made only by the employers, range 
from 1% to 4 per cent of the pay roll. 
The average contributiow for all plans, 
whether financed by employers alone or 
jointly with the unions, is 4.4 per cent of 
the pay roll. 


Benefit rates under joint agreement 
plans vary greatly, ranging -up to $16 
per week for full-time unemployment or, 
under some plans, are adjusted so as to 
supplement part-time earnings to $16 per 
week and the wall paper agreement guar- 
antees full wages. The waiting period 
before benefit payments are made varies 
still more, from 44 consecutive hours of 
no work in each season in’ the Chicago 
men’s clothing industry to as much as 12 
weeks in the ladies’ garment industry in 
Cleveland. The time for which unem- 
ployment benefits are paid varies from 
3% weeks each season as in the Chicago 
men’s clothing trade to 7 weeks guar- 
anteed in the wall paper industry; no 
limit is set upor the compensation period 
by the plans operated in -the lace in- 
dustry. 

There has been much controversy over 
the question whether or not the funds 
raised under a joint agreement involv- 
ing more than one firm should be pooled 
into one common fund. While pooling 
such funds was fount to be advantage- 
ous to the employes of smaller firms in 
that it gave them greater assurances 
of regular benefit payments, considerable! 
opposition developed among the bigger 
companies who were concerned with 
building up and maintaining “house con- 
sciousness” and who saw no advantage 
in having a portion of their contribu- 
tions diverted to pay unemployment com- 
pensation to the employes of smaller, 
and, in some cases, competing manufac- 
turers. Individual company funds are 
provided for in the plans of the ladies’ 
garment industry of Cleveland, the men’s 
clothing industry in Chicago and 
Rochester, and the cloth hat and cap in- 
dustry in St. Paul, in each of which 
markets large firms dominate the indus- 
try. In Chicago, the funds of the smal- 
ler contractors in the industry are 
pooled, as are resources under most other 
joint agreement plans. 


Funds Seen Plentiful 


For Joint Agreemnt Plans 
Thus far, none of the joint agreement 
plans has had to be abandoned because 
of financial difficulties, as has been the 
case with two of the plans operated by 
employers and many of those operated 
by wnions independently. Out of the 
total of 24 joint agreement plans which 
were established, only two, one in the| 
ladies’ cloak and suit and one in the dress 
industry, both in New York, were aban- 
doned and that on account of strife within 
the industry, but not on account of lack 
of funds. Considerable compromises, 
however, have had to be made in various! 
instances, such as restricting the period 
during which out-of-work benefits could 
be paid, or other reduction of benefits, 
lengthening waiting periods and increas- 
ing the rate of contributions in order 
to maintain the solvency of some of the 


an increase of 10 per cent in the rate 
would be a high maximum to anticipate 
or any particular year, based on this 
past record. 


For successive declines equivalent to 
those of 1929 and 1930, it is necessary 
to look back to'the period of 1918-1921, 
and for the possibilities of recovery, it 
is necessary to study years subsequent 
to 1921. 

One of the possible effects of this con- 
stant decline in the past 12 years may 
have been to. cause manufacturers to 
overestimate their market, and to cause 
rubber producers and dealers to over- 
estimate the demand for rubber. 

There have been changes in trade prac- 
tices during the period which influence 
the indicated renewal sales per car fig- 
ures. In the earlier years motorists did 
not so often buy new cars equipped with 
spare tires, and the more recent prac- 
tice of supplying one or two spares with 
new cars tends to anticipate normal re- 
newals. By allowing only four tires per 
car for original equipment throughout 
this study, and figuring ail spare tires 
as renewals, the indicated renewals fig- 
ures are made higher than actual re- 
newal sales; especially in years of ab- 
normally high automobile production. 

Precede General Business 

That tire renewal sales are influenced 
by general business conditions is an 
axiom that probably everybody will ac- 
cept. But it is noteworthy that renewals 
per car began to decline in the boom 
post-war years, that they showed no 
marked increase in the boom year of 
1925, and that they declined in 1929 in 
advance of general business. There is 
some evidence that renewal sales of tires 


funds. Under the largest of these plans, 
that of the Chicago Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, the rate of contribution had 
to be raised from 14% to 3 per cent of 
the pay roll for the manufacturers; the 
union workers continued to pay 112 per 
cent of their earnings. The benefit fund 
of the cloth hat and cap industry in New 
York City has been steadily declining, due 


in large part to a decline in the indus- 


try occasioned by the growing consumer | 


fad of going bareheaded, which has oc- 
casioned progressive unemployment in 
the industry. In all the highly seasonal 
industries, as in the needle trades, it 
has been’ found that an even very lim- 
ited amount of protection may result in 
expenditures burdensome to the organi- 
zation. 

As in the case of independent union as 
well as company plans, actuarial data 
for estimating the unemployment risks 
as factors in the cost or for determining 
contribution rates, so as to assure re- 
serves against either seasonal, cyclical 
or emergency unemployment, not being 
available, the terms of joint agreement 
plans have been arrived at :sore or less 
arbitrarily... Most of the unemployment 
compensated under these ‘plans, up to 
the present depression, has been seasonal 
or emergency unemployment, that is, de- 
cline of employment. within an industry 
because of technological improvement or 
changes in consumer demand resulting 
in a smaller requirement of workers 
within the industry, is recognized by 
practically all joint agreement plans and 
final discharge is compensatable usually 
by the maximum benefit allowable in 
any one season or year. 

While valuable statistical data are be- 
ing gathered from the operation of the 
joint agreement funds, the relatively 

rief experience had with them, ranging 
from three to nine years at the most, 
with the exception of the guarantee em- 
ployment plan in the wall paper industry, 
adopted in 1894, does not warrant any 
final conclusions to be drawn therefrom, 
in the view of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc, 


is usual at this period of the year. 
v 
Montana 


Practically all outdoor activities were 
curtailed and the volume of unemploy- 
ment increased. Harvesting of the 
sugar-beet and other miscellaneous Fall ! 
crops was completed. Quite a number of 
men will be employed in connection with 
livestock feeding throughout the Winter. 
The beet-sugar factories continued to 
employ large forces, but their seasonal | 
runs will be completed during the next 
30 days. The smelter plants and ore 
mills worked below normal. Many saw- 
mills closed, while the sawmills in opera- 
tion worked part time with reduced 
forces engaged. The construction- equip- 
ment plants reported a seasonal slacken- 
ing in production and employment. Metal 
mining continued on a curtailed basis, 
chiefly that of copper and zinc. There 
was a seasonal increase in coal mining 
and additional workers were employed. 
Logging operations, particularly in the 
| western section of the State, were re- 
duced to a minimum. Building, highway 
construction, and municipal improve- 
ments decreased in volume; however, con- 
iderable telephone construction was un- 
or way in several cities of the State. 
Railroad shop, maintenance-of-way, con- 
struction, and freight-transportation de- 
partments continued to employ quite a 


move up and down in advance of general 
business. 


It is frequently said that tire renewal | 
sales are usually excellent in years of 
low automobile production. This seems 
to be borne out for 1924 and 1927, but) 
not for 1918, 1921 and 1930; perhaps} 
in 1930 motorists have been wearing out 
spare tires to an unusual degree, and 
perhaps they started the year with tires 
in condition much above average; that 
motorists were in possession of an un- 
usually high ratio of spares is hardly 
indicated by the declining renewal sales 
rate in 1929, and dealers’ stocks at the 
end of 1929 were not considered ex- 
cessive. : 

A ratio chart illustrating the relation 
between renewal sales of casings and 
registrations of pneumatic-tired auto- 
mobiles will show clearly an increased! 
spread between the two lines over the| 
period since 1918. If the period back| 
of 1922 is cut off such a chart, it is not| 
evident that there is anything abnormal 
in assuming a straight line trend for 
annual tire renewal sales, but viewing | 
the entire period seems to indicate this) 


is at least an open question. | 





Types of Tires Produced 

The explanation for the constantly re- 
duced rate of renewals in the past 12 
years is, it is believed, to be found cin 
the changes and improvements in tire 
construction, and while business condi- 
tions are, of course, reflected in tire re- 
newal sales, the changes in types of tires 
have over the period been of much more 
importance. Improved roads have also 
been a factor, but they have brought 
higher speeds, and more frequent brak- 
ing is necessitated by the growing use 
of traffic lights in cities; these factors 
tend to offset road improvements. 

The demand of consumers for tires of 
high quality, and the competition of 
manufacturers for business to keep their 
plants as near capacity output as pos- 
gible, have operated to prevent anything 
like stability in tire design. Inventive 
genius has constantly improved tire qual- 
ity, often without full realization of its 
ultimate effect on future renewal sales; 
in any case this effect could not be ac- 
curately measured in advance. Quality, 
and still greater quality, seems to be 
the keynote of success in selling tire 
transportation; it is generally regarded 
as more effective than advertising. 


Haiti Is Friendly, 
Says President Vincent 
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return. Our resources are not unlimited, 
they are those of a tropical country. For 
products of the tropics such as sugar, 
cotton, coffee, pineapples, citrus fruits 
particularly grapefruit, oranges and 
limes, figs, cocoa, etc., we have large 
areas of land surpassed nowhere for its 
richness, waiting for experience and 
capital to develop it. We have labor, 
until now, cheap and abundant. ° 

The adventurer, speculator of the pro- 
moter type we do not want in Haiti, but 
to the bona fide organization having ex- 
perience and the capital to carry to suc- 
cess its undertakings, Haiti stands ready 
to extend a welcome and all assistance. 





cally all districts, with a marked 
plus of building workers reported. ~The 
ending of the fruit and vegetable can- 
ning season released numbers of people. 
The majority of the lumber camps will 
soon be closed, due to snow in the moun- 
tains. Little demand for agricultural 
workers is anticipated, except for cotton 
picking, which will extend through the 
month of December. Spraying and prun- 
ing in orchards and vineyards and lettuce 
cutting and packing will absorb some 
workers. In order to reduce unemploy- 
ment, city governments have made ap- 
propriations for clean-up campaigns to 
temporarily employ men out of work 
during the Winter months, Additional 
State highway-construction projects have 
been released in some volume for the re- 
lief of unemployment. Building programs 
on a large scale should soon provide 
employment for many men. Projects- 
under way by a public-utility company 
will have 2,800 men employed. Construc- 
tion of the railroad extension in north- 
ern California continued with a foree 
of about 250 men, and when preliminary 
work is completed it is expected that a 
total of about 5,000 men will be em- 
ployed. The construction of a 22-mile 
railroad for the Boulder Dam project of- 
fered employment to approximately 200 
men; however, no additional men will be 
employed on the project for the next sev- 
eral months. “ 


Oregon 


Some increase in unemployment in all 
industries was evident in practically all 
parts of the State during November. Ces- 
sation of canning and agricultural work 
for the Winter augmented the labor sur- 
plus. Lumbering and logging production 
continued on a restricted basis; numbers 
of plants working part time only, while 
some mills and camps were closed, 
Building, highway, genéral construction, 
and railroad work has noticeably de- 
clined, and not a great deal of activity 
will be in progress along these lines dur- 
ing the unsettled weather of Winter. 


v 
Washington 

With the return of fishing and canning 
crews from the north and the harvest 
hands from the interior, the retrench- 
ment in the logging and lumber industry, 
and the tendency of workers to winter 
in cities on the coast, the labor surplus 
has grown to considerable proportions. 
There was a large program of various 
city, State, and Government work and 
construction being rushed which will re- 
duce the volume of unemployment in the 
near future. Approximately 2,000. men 
were employed on the Columbia 
hydroelectric project near Wenatchee, 
and work continued on hydroelectric con- 
struction at Seattle and other cities in 
the State, 


sur- 


Candy Consumption 
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Showing Reduction — 


Decline of 8 Per Cent Ne 
From 1929 Figure 


[Continued from Page 1.} ae 
ularly as food and not especially as gifts. 
The peak in this type of goods comes im 
September and October. This is 
ably due to general opening of 
when adjacent stores replenish 
stocks. r 

Information made available at the. In- 
formation Office of the Food. and D 
Administration shows the Federal. 
and drug inspectors examine wareh 
and candy factories. Candies, like 
other food products, are sometimes 
terated and misbranded. The law, 
ever, prohibits the use of terra 
barytes, tale, chrome yellow, or p 
color or flavor, or other ingred 
leterious or detrimental to 
any vinous, malt or spiritous lic 
narcotic drug. Now there are 12 ¢ 


|that can be used in candy and are” 


less. Each batch of color made by 
manufacturer must be tested by the Fe 
and Drug Administration, and, when 
passes the test, it is certified. <a 
Besides purity, the inspectors. look fa 
inaccurate labels. Chocolate covered 
omer, ae pear pa ily .col- 
ored and flavore m ‘80 | : 
When fruit-flavored hard candles, are; la. 
beled so as to imply the presence. 
er aes they sue — ™ 
roduct. Pictorial designs uit 
ae appear on the label unless the. 
y contain the fruit. 
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Rihtsof DealersinSecurities = 
. Held Not to Be Properly Defined 


Decisions of State Court Based on Wording of | 
Measure Which Was Designed to Exempt _ 


Transactions of Casual Nature | 


South Bend. | 


force defining “legal itivestments for sav- | 
lias banks and trust,funds.” i 

It is probable that subdivisién “(1) of 
e operations 


State of Indiana: 


STATE OF INDIANA 
v. 
Ctarence B.Brminarr. | t 
Indiana Superior Court, St. Joseph No. 2.| section 4, exempting from 
On motion to quash indictment. of the act— 
Opinion of the Court any security, secured by real estate | 
James M. OcpEN, Attorney General, ‘leaschold within the State of Indiana, which 
MERLE WALL, Deputy Attorney Gen- |is purchased for investment or aes’) 
eral, and Harry S. Taywor, Prosecut- | any Rate beaut national bank, foan, a 
i , i and safe deposit company, or private Dank, 
oe aera of St, Joseph County Ap. (subject. to the supervision of the banking | 
plaintiff; G. A. . 


, thorities of the United States or of the 
pevs M. Tavcotr Jr. and WALTER R. | State of Indiana, and which security is such | 
ARNOLD for defendant. 


las would be permitted by this act to be reg- 
Dec. 8, 1930. : 
DEAHL, Presiding Judge—An indict- 


listered by notification. 
ment was returned against the defend- 


or 


i efinite Provision Is Construed to } ake ‘Blue Sky’ 


Suse 


transactions of a-similar nature. This| the exception might be ambiguous or 
contention has already been passed on by | cause confusion, added the ae 
this court adverse to the defendants, in| gtaph in order to make it clear that the 
State v. Barrett, 121 Ofegon, 57, 254! legislatute was not attempting to pre- 
Pac, 198. * * * This same question|was| vent a natural person from selling his 
raised in the case of Hall v. Geiger-Jones| own securities, whether in one sale or 
Co., 242 U. S. 539, 61 L. Ed. 480, and in| repeated sales.” 

Merrick a Halsey, 242 U. S. 568, 61 L.! Aside from this, however, there is no 
Ed. 498, mention made in the opinion of the 
Decisions on Matier of United States Supreme Court in the case 


Indefinttensss Discussed of Hall v. Geiger-Jones Co., that any 


question was raised as to the constitu- 
Reference to the case of State v. Bar- 


tionality of this provision on the ground 
rett, supra, conclusively shows that the of indefiniteness, and, therefore, this case 
question was not passed upon by the 


is in no sense authority supporting the 
court in that case. The only’ reference, | holding of the court in the case of State 
in the opinion, to the provision of the 


v. Garritson, supra, and the same is true 
statute, relates to.a d oomeee of the| with reference to the case of Merrick v. 
matter of whethér or not the facts in the | Halsey, which was cited by the Oregon 
case showed that it came within the pro- 


court. \ 
visions of the section, without any re-| It is to be further noted that the court 
gard whatever as to the constitutionality | makes no reference, in its opinion, to the 
of the statutory provision. ;rule of construction of penal statutes; 
In the case of Hall vy. Geiger-Jones Co.,| that no reason is stated as @ basis for its 
supra, the court had before it an Ohio 


| holding, and that the only authority cited 
statutory provision which made the fol- 


jin support of its conclusion, is not in 
lowing exceptions to the class included 


| point. 
in the term “dealer”: In Minnesota we find the case of State 
“An owner, not the issuer of the.secur- 


v, Swenson, 215 N. W. 177, wherein the 
1iy, who disposes of his own property for 


| court says: 
his own account; when such disposal is| “The statute exempts from its opera- 
not made in the course of repeated suc- 


: tion isolated sales not made in the course 
cessive transactions of a similar charac- 


'of repeated and successive sales of se- 
ter; or a natural person, other than the|curities of the same issue, The defend- 
underwriter of the security, who is a 


| 
| 


acts for the promotion of the same proj- 


particular question of constitutionality. 
No reference is made in the opinion to 
the general rule of construction, hereto- 
fore stated, and one needs only apply 
that rule to the language of the court, 
wherein it attempts, to explain, redefine 
and “clarify” the statutory provision, to 
observe that with this explanation and 
“clarification” a patent incapacity is 
demonstrated in the attempt to apply the 
legislative intent. This court is of “ten 


I. 
| 
| 


ion that no better illustration of the ten- 
ableness of defendant’s contention of 
indefiniteness can be afforded, than the 4 e OR 
language quoted from the opinion of the| previously stated. Such is the holding in 
Minnesota Supreme Court. the case of Springfield Gas ae Co. 
This Minnesota case is followed in a fein (Od emenmoee tel Le 
subsequent Minnesota case, Kerst v. ait os o Wawel he ‘, vas 
Nelson, 171 Minn. 191, 213 N. W. 904,|,.We,.can not agree with appellants 
qwharain the court .says: ee *i contention that the’ savin _ clause in 
4 sitll Ab section 83 of the Public Utilities Act will 

_ “The uniform trend of our decisions is} justify this court in holding invalid the 
) 12 an opposite direction from People v. exception in section 10 without affecting 
| Pace, 73 Cal. App. 548, 288 Pac. 1089.” | the act as a whole. Section 83 was not 
| This is the only reason given for not} intended to nullify any rule of stagutory 
| following the case of People v.-Pace, and, construction, and must receive a con- 
j}of course, this reason is insufficient to| struction consistent with the rules of 
{warrant a disregard of the only case| constitutional law. While the sectign 
which has based its decision on the gov- | ™4y, be some indication of legislative in- 
}erning rule of law, and legal reason. tention, yet in construing it we must 
| The case of People v. Pace, supra, is | S!ve due consideration to the rules here- 
| sufficient authority to sustain the con- tofore laid down. by this court in the 


| rode wr tHe Unirep STATES Sores 


et. of Indiana Invalid | 


ae en nents nee Objectionable Part of Enactment 
Is Adjudged to Affect Entire Law 


Elimination of Portion in Question Said to 
Make Sections Relating to Registration of 
Securities and Dealers Unconstitutional 


State v. Ban-! 


ant contends that the provision ‘in the 
fide owner of the security and dis-| course of repeated and successive sales, 


lis subject to the constitutional criticism | 
|leveled at it by the defense, but, suffice | 
ant in this case charging him in five 
separate counts with violation of various | 


rovisions of the Indiana Securities Act | 
TActs 1925, page 82, sections 5006-5027, | 
Burns R. S. 1926), commonly called the | 
“blue sky law.” The first count charges | 
the unlawful sale of unregistered securi- | 
ties; the second charges the unlawful | 
sale of securities after notification by the | 
Securities Commission to cease the sale | 
thereof; the third charges sale of securi- | 
ties by a dealer therein with knowledge | 
of the insolvency of issuer; the fourth a} 
sale of securities after cancellation of the | 
license of defendant as dealer; and the | 
fifth charges unlawful sale of securities | 
by an insolvent dealer. | 
The defendant has filed a motion to! 
‘quash each count of the indictment on | 
the ground that each fails to state facts 
sufficient to constitute a public offense, | 
and that each count on its face exhibits 
-tacts constituting legal justification for 
the act charged as an offense. 


Bases Given for 


Motion to Quash 


Under these two statutory grounds for | 
a motion to quash, the defendant memo-| 
rializes numerous constitutional grounds | 
as bases for the motion, which, stated | 
succinctly, are that to give the act effect | 
would be in: (1) Violation of Article| 
XIV of the amendments to the United | 
States Constitution, on the theory that) 
the securities law deprives citizens of | 
the United States of liberty and prop-| 
erty without due process of law; and de- 
nies to persons within the jurisdiction of 
the State the equal protection of the! 
law; (2) violation of Section 13 of the} 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution of this | 
State, in that it denies to any person ac- | 
cused of crime the right to be advised of | 
the nature and cause of the accusation | 
against him; (3) violation of Section 21! 
of the Bill of Rights of our Constitution, | 
in that it assumes to take the property | 
of a citizen of this State without just| 
compensation; (4) violation of Section 
23 of our Bill of Rights, in that the law) 
assumes to grant special privileges anc | 
immunities; (5) violation of Sections 25) 
and 26 of the Bill of Rights of Indiana, | 
in that the act is claimed to grant to 
others than the General Assembly the 
sole power to declare the taking effect of | 
the law and to suspend the operation 
thereof in certain contingencies, with 
particular respect to certain stock ex- 
changes, the Securities Commission, and | 
Savings banks, etc.; (6) violation of Sec- | 
tion 1 of Article III of our Constitu- 
tion, as sanctioning the delegation of 
legislative powers and functions to the 
administrative department -of govern-| 
ment; and, (7) violation of Section 20 of 
Article IV of the Constitution of this 
State requiring that every act be plainly 
worded. 

Exhaustive briefs, and very analytical 
arguments have been heard by the court, | 
both on the part of the defense and on| 
the part of the prosecution—the prose- | 
cuting attorney and the Attorney Gen- | 
eral’s office having cooperated assiduously 
in an effort to place before the court all} 
the law which might possibly support the 
contention of the State that the act is 
valid and not subject to the infirmities 
urged against it by the defense. 

Counsel have been untiring in their ef- 
forts to inform the court thoroughly on 
both sides of the question. The gravity 
of the task before the court and the im- 
portance of its decision is clearly appre- | 
hended by it. It has diligently sought | 
for that reasonable doubt which would 
enable the act under assault to be sus- 
tained against the attack made upon it. 
To the conclusion it has reached it has 
come very reluctantly but irresistably. 


Separate Consideration 
For Alleged Defects 

The court believes that every appar- 
ently vulnerable section and sentence in 
the act has been subjected to the fire of 
the defense in this case. In view of the 
ultimate conclusion reached, the court| 
does not deem itself warranted in giving | 
separate consideration, in this opinion, to | 
each spot in the law which the defense 
has pointed out as defective. 

This court is of opinion that: (a) the 
title to the act satisfies constitutional re- 
quirements; that (b) subdivision (1) of | 
section 3, defining “security,” is not open! 
to the attack made upon it; that, (c) sub- 
division (i) of section 4, limiting the dis- 
position of negotiable promissory notes, | 
is within the power of the legislature; 
and, (cd) Section 18 pertaining to the 
accusation for violating the act, does not | 
impinge upon section 13 of the Bill of! 
Rights of the Indiana Constitution. 

While not necessary to a decision of 
this case, the court seriously doubts the | 
constitutionality of subdivision (f) of | 
Section 4, providing for exemption of se¢- 
curities dealt in on the New York “or any 
other reeognized and responsible stock | 
exchange”; and subdivision (k) of sec- 
tion 4, providing that “any security 
which, under the laws of this State, is a| 
fegal investment for savings banks or 
trust funds,” shall be exempt from the} 
operation of the act, though, as to the | 
latter, it is perhaps more apt to say that 
since there is no statutory provision in 
this State declaring what are legal in-| 
vestments for cain bank and trust | 
funds, then all “securities” are legal in- | 
Vestments for savings banks and trust 
funds and the act would become, per- 
force the-lack of any statutory regula. | 

ions on the subject-matter, immune from 
operation of the act. This provision 
was most likely borrowed from an act of 
another State where legislation was in 





; they would be 


' Lockett, 179 Cal. 581, 178 Pas. 184, dis- | 


| construction of penal statutes. 


lit to say, that the court is not “convinced | pong 
‘beyond all reasonable doubt,” of its un-| noses of his own property for his own 


constitutionality. 


Clarity in Statement 
Of Law Required 


Coming now to what. the court per- 
ceives to be the most serious feature of | 
the argument made under the motion to | 


quash: 

In support of this motion, it is urged | 
that subsection (¢c) of Section 5 of the; 
Securities Act is unconstitutional because 
of indefiniteness. * 

Section 5 of the act states that “except 
as hereinafter expressly provided, the 
provisions of this act shall not apply to 
the sale of any security in any of the 
following transactions,” and subsection 
(c) of said section provides as follows: 

(ce) An isolated transaction in which any 
security is sold, offered for sale, subscrip- 
ion or delivery by the owner thereof, or 
by his representative for the owner's ac- 
count, aah sale or offer for sale, subscrip- 


|tion or delivery not being made in the 


course of repeated and successive trans- 
actions of a like character by such owner or | 


| representative, and such owner or repre- 


sentative not being the underwriter of such 
security. 

Simplified, by elimination of the words 
inapplicable to the case under considera- 
tion, this section of the statute is found 
to provide that one who is the owner of 
any security, and is not the underwriter 
thereof, may sell such security without 
violating the act, provided the sale of 
such security is made in an isolated 
transaction and not made in the course 
of repeated and successive transactions 
cf a like character by such owrer. 

It is the general rule, as well as the 
rule of this State, that a penal statute 
cannot be sustained unless its mandates | 
are so clearly expressed that any person | 
of ordinary intelligence, affected thereby, 
can determine from a reading thereof, | 
what he may and what he may not do 
under it, and that an act which leaves | 
the matter of what constitutes a crime 
for the determination of a jury, judge, or 
any person or body other than the State 
legislature, is void. 25 R. C. L. and cases | 
cited in note; Railroad Commission, etc., | 
v. Grand Trunk, 179 Ind. 255; Cook v- | 
State, 26 Ind. App. 278; U. S. v. L. Cohen 

| 


| Grocery Co., 41 S. Ct. 298, 255 U. 8S. 81, 


65 L. Ed. 516, 14 A. L. R. 1045; A. B. | 
Small Co. v. American Sugar Refining | 
Co., 45 S. Ct. 295, 267 U. S. 233, 69 L. | 
Ed. 589. | 

The test of constitutionality from the | 
standpoint, then, is whether or not the | 
statutory provision is so worded that a} 
person of ordinary intelligence can deter- 
mine from a reading thereof what hej 
may do and what he may not do there- 


under, 
Rulings by Courts 
Of Other States 


This question, arising under similar | 
statutory provisions, seems to have been | 
passed upon by the courts of but three | 
States—California, Minnesota and Ore-j| 
gon. The California statute provided | 
that the act did not apply to “any owner | 
of any security who is not the issuer or 
underwriter thereof, who sells or ex-} 
changes the same for his own account; | 
Provided, that such sale or exchange is 
not made in the course of repeated and | 
successive transactions of like or similar | 
character by him.” 

In passing on this provision, the court, 
im its opinion, says: 
“The appellant also urges that the lan- 
guage of the section is so indefinite, un- | 
certain and vague as to make it uncon- | 
stitutional and void; and in this behalf it 
is pointed out that the term ‘in the 
course of repeated and successive trans- | 


| action’ is indefinite, as is also the term | 


‘of like or similar character.’ We feel | 


'that the section is subject to the eriti- | 


cism urged. It probably would be con- | 
ceded that two or more transactions | 
would constitute ‘repeated transactions,’ 
and necessarily, if one follows the other. | 
‘successive transactions.’ | 
But one contemplating the sale of his| 
securities would be at a loss to know, so} 
far as the section in question indicates, | 
whether he would be liable, if he should | 


| make one sale every 12 months or every | 
|36 months, or even every 10 years. 


In| 
order that an act of the legislature, at-| 
tempting to prescribe what acts shall be| 
deemed a public offense, may meet the.) 
test of validity, it is necessary that the | 


| language used shall be of such elarity of | 


expression that one of average intelli- | 
gence would be able to understand what } 


|is prohibited and what he may do wit | 


out violating the law. Mr. Justice Mel- 
vin, in his opinion in the case of In re| 
cussing the question of clarity says: | 

“‘So important is the liberty of the | 
individual, that it may not be taken away , 
even from the most debased wretch in| 
the land, except upon conviction of a! 
crime which has been so clearly defined 
that all might know in what act or omis- | 
sion the violation of the law should con- 
sist.’ (People v. Pace, 73 Cal. App. 548, 
238 Pac. 1089.) 

It will be observed in this California 
case the court recognizes and applies the 
general rule, heretofore stated, for the 


A different holding is made by the 
Oregon and Minnesota courts of review. 
In Oregon we find the case of State v. 
Garritson, 265 Pac. 422, wherein the 
court says: 

“The defendants contend that only one 
feature of the blue sky law is unconstitu- 
tional, that one feature being the provi- 
sion of the statute preventing the owner 
of stock, as an individual, from disposing 





of the stock in repeated and continuing , 


| of People v. Pace, supra: 


‘ing that the language in the first part of 


/is void for indefiniteness. 
that opinion. 


account.” 
This statute is much different from the 


one in our State. As stated in the case 





“Apparently the Ohio Legislature, feel- 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Fixtures—Steel portable garages—Purchase under conditional sales contracts— 
Rights as between real estate mortgagee and conditional seller— 

Where a steel portable garage was placed on six concrete piers embedded 
in th ground and projecting six inches above the ground, but was not bolted 
down to the piers, and another similar garage was fastened to a similar pier 
by removable nuts which operated on threaded bolts embedded in each pier, and 
where money for payment of the garages had been advanced owner of the 
land by his. mortgagee, but he had purchased the garages under title retaining 
conditional sales contracts, which were not recorded in the registry of deeds, 
and the mortgagee had no notice of such fact, the garages were not, as a 
matter of law, parts of the realty, and the court, in an action involving the 
title to the eeregr as between the mortgagee and the conditional seller, was 
warranted in holding that the garages were personal property and not fixtures. 

Medford Trust Co. v. Priggen Steel Garage Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 
26, 1930. 


Judgments—Vacation—Judgment rendered under misapprehension of law—New 
York Court of Claims— 

The New York Court of Claims, having rendered a judgment fetinn a 
claim under a misapprehension of the law as later declared by the Appellate 
Division of the Suvreme Court on an appeal in another case involving a dif- 
ferent claim, ‘had the power to vacate the judgment and permit the claimant 
to again present his claim, after the judgment had become final for the failure 
of the claimant to prosecute an appeal. 

Siegal v. State of New York; N. Y. Ct. Claims, No. 14167, Dec. 8, 1930. 


Master and servant—Liability for injuries to third parties—Negligence of em- 
ploye—Liability of employer to employe’s guest—Guest as trespasser— 

Where an employe while driving his employer’s automobile within the scope 
of his employment is guilty of negligence causing injuries to his guest who is 
riding in the automobile without the knowledge or consent of the employer 
and without rendering necessary assistance to the employe within the scope 
of the employment, the employer is not liable for the injuries, since the em- 
ploye’s guest is neither an invitee or a licensee as to the employer as the 
owner of the automobile, but is a trespasser to whom the employer~owes no: 
duty except not to wilfully injure him. 

Union Gas & Electric Co. v. Crouch; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 22251, Dee. 10, 1930. 


Negligence—Acts constituting negligence—Use of baseball field—Batting of ball 
into street—Injuries to occupant of automobile— 

The owner of a baseball field was not liable to an occupant of an automobile 
for injuries sustained when a baseball was batted over a fence 10 feet high, 
200 feet from the home plate, through a window of the automobile while it 
was being driven upon a street, in the absence of a showing that other balls 
had been batted into the street over such fence, or other facts from which the 
owner should ‘have anticipated and guarded against a ball going over a fence 
of such height and such distance from the home plate. 

Dwyer v. Edison Electric Illuminating Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 28, 1930. 


Railroads—Operation—<Accidents at crossings—Collision of train with truck 
stalled on track—Duty of crossing tender— ’ 

Where a truck without a self starter was stalled on railroad tracks at a 
crossing during a snowstorm, the failure of the crossing tender, who had been 
stationed at the ree by the railroad. to warn the travelling public of the 
approach of trains, to leave his post and proceed up the track a sufficient 
distance to warn an approaching train that the truck was stalled on the tracks, 
was not negligence, rendering. the railroad liable for the truck and the mer- 
chandise in the truck destroyed in the train’s collision with the truck, since it 
was the crossing tender’s duty to remain at the crossing for the protection 
of the public. , 

S. E. Rand Transportation Co. v. Boston and Maine Railroad; Mass. Sup. 
Jud. Ct., Nov. 28, 1930. 


Street railways—Operation—lInjuries to passenger~Elevated railway—Injuries 
sustained in crowd during rush hour— 

An elevated railway company was not liable for injuries sustained by a pas- 
senger fwho was knocked down after she had entered a crowded car, during a 
rush hour, by other passengers pushing and crowding to get in. 

Parker v. Boston Elevated Railway Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 28, 1930. 


Telephones and telegraphs—Contracts—Grant of “exclusive” right to erect and 
maintain poles and wires—Assignment by grantee— 

A grant by the owner of land to a telephone and telegraph company of the 
“exclusive” right to erect and maintain telephone and telegraph poles and wires, 
did not preclude the company from assigning the right to so do to another 
telephone and telegraph company, since the right was exclusive of the grantor 
and not exclusive in the grantee. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. v. McDonald et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. 
Ct., Nov. 28, 1980. 

War risk insurance—Avoidance of liability—Validity of contract of enlistment— 
Sanity at time of enlistment—Conclusiveness of medical examiner’s certificate— 

Medcal examiner’s certificate that enlisted man had no mental or physical 
defect disqualifying him from military service was conclusive as to his sanity 
at time of enlistment under section 200 of the World War Veterans’ Act of 
1924 as amended in 1926, providing that “for the purposes of this act” every 
enlisted man “shall be conclusively held and taken to have been in sound 
condition when examined, accepted and enrolled for service, except as to defects, 
disorders or infirmities made of record” at the time of or prior to the inception 
of active service, and precluded the government from avoiding liability on a 
war risk insurance policy on the ground that the insured was in fact insane at 
ie of enlistment and therefore incapable of entering into a contract of en- 
istment. 


Caprio v. United States; C. C. A. 5, No. 2460, Nov. 26, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index und Summary—Federal and State Court Decisians.” 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Blue sky law—Constitutionality—Indefiniteness—Invalidity of provision as affect- 
ing. entire act— 

he Indiana blue sky law is unconstitutional because of a provision exempting 
from the operation of the act “an isolated transaction in which any security is 
sold, offered for sale, subscription or delivery by the owner thereof, or by his 
representative for the owner’s account, such sale oy offer for sale, subscription 
or delivery not being made in the course of repeated and successive transactions 
of a like character by such owner or representative, and such owner or repre- 
sentative not being the underwriter of such security,” since such provision is so 
worded that a person of ordinary intelligence cannot determine from a reading 
thereof what he may do and what he may not do thereunder, and since such 
provision cannot be eliminated from the act without making the other provisions 
relating to the registration of securities by notification and qualification and 
registration of dealers violative of the right under the Federal and State Consti- 
tutions to sell lawfully acquired property.—State of Indiana v. Brillhart. (Ind. 
Sup, Ct., St. Joseph, No. 2.)—V U, 8. Daily, 3168, Dec. 17, 1930, 


5 


y f } . 
Isolated SR gpg han | what ruling should be given on the ques- 
| cluded; but a sale is not to be deemed an 
| isolated sale where it bears such a re- 

lation to other similar sales, occurring 
sufficiently near the same time as to 
constitute one of a series of associated 


>| tention,of the defendant, but it is un- 
| necessary to rely upon it in determining 


|tion before the court for consideration. 
| Any doubt as to what the ruling should 
be, may be easily removed by simply 
applying to the language of the statute 
| the test heretofore stated, as to whether 
| or not it is such that a person of ordinary 
understanding can determine what he 
| may or what he may not do thereunder. 
The conclusion or answer is immediately 
suggested by the mere mention of the 
test. In making the test, it is not even 
necessary to use, as a standard, a person 


| of ordinary intelligence, but a person of} 


;more than ordinary intelligence may be 
| used as a standard, and the result is the 
| Same, 

To the court it seems that no person, 
| afters reading and making careful anal- 
| ysis of the language of the statutory pro- 
| vjsion, can say what an owner .of secur- 
j ities, as defined by the act, may or may 

not lawfully do in the sale of such secur- 
ities. For i-stance, may such owner 
| lawfully sell such securities in more than 
| one transaction, and if he may, then how 
long must he wait after effecting one 
sale, before he may lawfully. make an- 
|other? Must he wait a week, a month, 
}a@ year, or a number of years between 
| sales so that each sale will come clearly 
|within the meaning of an “isolated 
| transaction,” and, clearly, not made in 
|the “course of repeated and successive 
| transactions of a like character’? 
there anyone, be he defendant, juror, 
jlawyer, or judge, that can say? Mani- 
| f2stly, the answer must be in the nega- 
| tive. 

| Variations in Court 


| Standards Possible 


At best a person can only hazard a 


interpretation of statutes. 
croft, 148 Wis. 124; 180 N. W. 330, 38 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 526.” See also Hunter 
v. Conner, 277 S, W. 71 (77). 


The question then is, will the elimi-| 


{nation of the provision under considera- 


jtion cause results not contemplated or | 


desired by the Legislature, so that it 
can not be presumed the Legislature 
would have passed the act without this 
constitutional provision? 

| The effect of eliminating this pro- 
| vision must then be the first thnig to 
| consider. r: 


Court Construes 


| Legislature’s Intent 


| By reference to sections 6, 7, 8 and 11 
|of the act it will be seen that only a 
}registered dealer can register an issue 
'of securities by notification; that only 
;an issuer and a registered dealer can 
|register an issue of securities by quali- 
| fication, and that only a registered dealer 
can sell securities that are registered by 
notification and by qualification. 

The effect, therefore, of eliminating 
| subsection (c) of section 5 would be to 
| make it unlawful for the owner of a 
| security, which is not exempt under sec- 
j tion 4 of the act, to sell such security 
|to any natural person except a regis- 
tered dealer, unless he becomes regis- 
tered as a dealer under the act and also 
| registers the security either by notifica- 


Is | on or qualification. 


| To become a registered dealer under 
the act, it is required that an application 
containing certain information shall be 
| filed with the securities commission to- 
| gether with a bond in the sum of $5,- 
| 000, which shall be executed as suret 
| by a surety company having a net warth 
of not less than $1,000,000 and author- 
; ized to do business in this State, and pay 


guess, and obviously few people would 
ag in: their guesses. a ag 1 
| that in prosecutions brought under this! . ; 
|statutory provision, there would be aj find that the applicant is of “good 
| great variation in the standards adopted | t¢Pute” and has complied with the pro- 
by courts and juries, with the result that | Visions of the section pertaining to reg- 
'a sale of securities under certain cir-| istration and has paid the required fee, | 
|cumstances would be held to constitute | the Commission will register him as a 
/a violation of the act by a court or jury, dealer, and such registration will remain 
jin one county, and the same sale under |! force until and expire on Dec. 31 of | 
ithe same circumstances would be held as| the year of such registration. | 
| not constituting a violation of the act by| To register a security by notification | 
|the court or jury in another county. jor qualification requires the filing of an 
This resulting situation is pointed out | application with the Commission setting | 
by the court in the case of Cook v. State, forth a great amount of information in! 
| supra, as one of the reasons why legisla- | detail and paying a fee. This informa-| 
tion of this character cannot be sus- tion is such that scarcely anyone other | 
|tained. In this case the court held un-, than the issuer could furnish it. Can it! 
constitutional and void a statute which; reasonably be presumed this is a result| 
| sotght to make it unlawful for a person | contemplated or desired by the Legisla-| 
| to haul a load over the highways in this|ture, and that the Legislature would 
| State in a wagon having “narrow tires.” ; have passed this act had it known such 
| In its opinion the court says: | would have been the result? It promptly 
| “There must be some certain standard; occurs to us that :t would not, and the! 
| by which to determine whether an act| more we reflect upon it the more certain | 
‘is a crime or not, otherwise cases in all) we become of this conclusion. 
| respects similar, tried before different} = 
juries, might rightfully be decided dif-| Authority Quoted as 
|ferently, and a person might properly | 5 
'be convicted in one county for hauling To Personal Rights j 
‘over a turnpike in that county, and ac-| ,The result, however, makes the act! 
|quitted in an adjoining county of a objectionable on another constitutional | 
|charge of hauling the same load on the|Stound. The requirements for obtain- 
same wagon over a turnpike in like con-|!9&. registration as a dealer are such 
dition in the latter county, because of |that it would be impossible for many 
| the difference of conclusions of different People to obtain registration, with the, 


a fee of $25. 
Thereafter if the Commission shall 


‘result that they would be denied the 
|right to. sell their lawfully acquired and 
| possessed property, which is an _inali- 
jenable right. People v. Pace, supra. 

| It is a general rule in this State that 
“the right to private property secured 
| by the guarantees in the Federal and 
State constitutions includes the’ right 
to acquire, possess, protect, enjoy, and 
dispose of such property, and any stat- 
ute or ordinance, therefore, which con- 
| stitutes an infringement of any of these 
lrights is unconstitutional.” 12 C. J. 
1945, Beebe v. State, 6 Ind., 501. 

| In the last-mentioned case the court 
says: : 
“The first sectién or the first article 
lof our Constitution declares that ‘all 
men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
|of happiness.’ Under our Constitution, 
then, we have some rights that have not 
been surrendered, which are conse~ 
quently reserved, and which Govern- 
ment cannot deprive us of unless we 
shall first forfeit them by our crimes; 
land to secure to us the enjoyment of 
those rights is the great aim and end 
of the Constitution itself. * * * 

“We proceed then to inquire what 
| these reserved rights are; and to ascer- 
, tain, we go, as we have said, to the com- 
imon law. Chancellor Kent, following 
| Blackstone, says, vol. 2, page 1, “The 
absolute (or natural) rights of indivi- 
duals may be resglved into the right of 
personal security, the right of personal 
liberty, and the right to acquire and en- 
| joy property;’ not some property, or one 
kind of property, but, at least, what the 
| society organizing government recognizes 
}as property. How much does this right 
embrace? How far does it extend? It 
undoubtedly extends to the right of pur- 
suing the trades of manufacturing, buy- 
ing and selling, and to the practice of 
using. These acts are but means of ac- 
quiring and enjoying, and absolutely 
| necessary and incidental to the— What, 
we may ask, is the right of property 
growth stripped of the right of produc- 
| ing and using? 
| “In Arrowsmith v. Gurlingim, \ Mc- 
Lean 489, it is said: ‘A freeman may 
| buy and sell at his pleasure, this right 
is not of society, but from nature. He 
| never gave up. It would be amusing to 
|see a man hunting through our ‘aw 
| books for authority to buy or sell at a 
| bargain.’ To the same effect Lord Coke, 
|in 2 Inst., c. 29, p, 47.” 
| In the case of People v. Pace, supra, 
| the court observes that although statutes 
| regulating business have been sustained 
}as constitutional, yet it finds “no author- 
| ity to sustain the contention made here, 
| that the police power, under the guise of 
| general welfare, may be invoked to in- 
| terfere with the sale by an individual of 
his own property when the:acquiring and 
possessing of such property is not. con- 
trary to law.” 


Motion to Quash 


Indictment Denied 

Much more could be said on this point 
but it is certainly unnecessary to fur- 
ther support the conclusion that the se- 
curities act, without subsection (c) of 
section 5, is unconstitutional and void 
because it infringes upon the inalienable 
right of a person to sell his property 
which is lawfully acquired and possessed. 

In view of the conclusions already 
stated there is no purpose to serve by 
any discussion of the objection that the 
act is violative of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution and 


i 


| 
| 








| section 23 of Article I of our State con- 
| situation. It follows from what has been 


said that the sections of the act relating 
to the registration of securities by noti- 
fication and qualification and the regis- 
tration of dealers must fall with sub- 


; section (c) of section 5, and that the 


motion to quash the several counts of 
the indictment in this case, as well as 
in the other cases pending against the 


x 


| judges and juries based upon their in- 
| dividual views of what should be the 
standard of comparison of tires, derived 


|from their varying experience or the, 
| opinions of witnesses as to what differ- | 


| ence of width of tires would consti- 
| 


tute one wagon a narrow tired wagon | 


| and another a broad tired wagon. Where 
| the terms of the statute are so uncer- 
| tain as to their meaning that the court 
; can not discern with reasonable certainty 


| what is intended, it will pronounce the | 


}enactment void.” 
| To contend that the purpose of the 
| Statute is to prevent fraud in the sale 
|of securities and that a bona fide owner 
|of securities, who sells the same in good 
| faith and not for the purpose of avoiding 
the provisions of the act, would not be 
prosecuted therefore, furnishes no legal 
}reason for sustaining such a statutory 
| provision, and affords no answer to the 
charge that it is unconstitutional. 


'Reduction in Prison 
Sentence by Court 


Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
| ment on Trial Judge’s Powers 


The right of a Federal district court 
'to enter an order shortening the sen- 
tence of a defendant in a criminal case, 
| previously imposed, after execution had 
| been entered upon, a question certified 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
jfor the Third Circuit in the case of 
| United States vy. Benz, No. 112, has just 
| been argued before the high tribunal. 

| The question certified reads: “After 





| defendant, must be sustained. 


Your Good 
| Deed for Today 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


The | a district court of the United States has | 


| point is not whether a person would be | imposed a sentence of imprisonment upon | 


prosecuted, but whether or not he could 
| be prosecuted. 


Effect of Provision on 


|Remainder of Act 

It is unnecessary to pursue this dis- 
| cussion further to see there is no escape 
|frort the conclusion that this provision 
;of the statute is unconstitutional and 
| Void because of indefiniteness. 
| The next question for determination 
jis to the effect on the remainder of the 
jact by the elimination of this provision. 
| It is the general rule, and also the 
rule in this State, that a‘“whole statute 
| will be declared invalid where the con- 
| stitutional and unconstitutional provi- 
|sions are so connected and interdepend- 


|ent in subject matter, meaning and pur- | 


| pose, that it cannot be presumed that 
|the legislature would have passed the 
;one without the other, and where the 
invalid section is of such import that the 
other sections without it would cause re- 
sults not contemplated or desired by the 
| legislature.” 36 Cye. 977, Henderson v. 
| State, 187 Ind. 552 on page 665. Com- 
|missioners v. Knight, 117 N. E. 565 
| (Ind.); Caldwell v. State (Ind.), 119 N. 
E. 999; Cooley’s Constitutional Limita- 
tions, 7th Ed., pages 266 and 267. 

Section 21 of the act provides as fol- 
lows: ' 

Sec. 21. Should gny section or clause of 
| this act be held unconstitutional then such 
|decision shall affect only the section or 
;clause so declared to be unconstitutional, 
jand shall not affect any other section or 
clause of this act. 
but it has been held that such a pro- 
vision does not alter the general rule 


a defendant in a criminal case, and after 
{he has served a part of the sentence, 
| has that court, during the term in which 
it was imposed, power to amend the sen- 
| tence by shortening the term of im- 

prisonment ?” 

The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, contending for a negative an- 
|swer to the question, urged that such a 
| power, if granted, would be tantamount 
to an invasion of the judicial upon the 
executive powers of government. An 
affirmative answer, he said, was incon- 
sistent with the history, tradition and 


always invested the matter of commuta- 
tion of criminal sentences in the hands of 
the executive. : 

Pointing to the practical workings of 
such a power, Mr. Thacher said that 
after the sentence is imposed the tria 
judge is subjected to the pleas of the 
relatives and dependents of the one con- 
victed, “those whom the law makes suf- 
fer as much as the one convicted,” and 
he is subject to be swayed by natural 
sympathy, 

Francis Biddle, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that if the trial courts had such 
|@ power at common law they still have 
it. Reviewing the English authorities, 
he contended That such a power was held 
‘by the trial judges until the term of 
}court in which the sentence was im- 
posed expired. 

Counsel for both sides pointed eut 
that there were no Supreme Court cases 
directly involving the point and added 
that State courts in which the question 
had been litigated were divided as to 
the result of their conclusions, 
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customs of the United States which have | 
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Autwonizep Statements Onty Arn 


Present Reni, Barna 
PuBLisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Day 


lowa Legislature 


License Fee for Gasoline Sta- 
tions and Assessment on 
Individual Incomes Are 
Among Proposals 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Dec. 16. 

The report of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Taxation and the State 
Board of Assessment and Review has 
just been submitted. That part of the 
report summarizing the recommenda- 
tions follows in full text: 

(1) That the present local assessor 
system be abolished, and that all assess- 
ments of real and personal property in 
each county be made under the direction 
of a full time county assessor, appointed 
by the Board of Supervisors and under 
the supervision of the State Board of As- 
sessment and Review. 


Assessments on Utilities 
(2) That the assessment of the prop- 
erty of all privately owned public utili- 
ties and public service corporations be 
made directly by the State Board, and 
that valuations so fixed be reported by 
the Board to the county assessor. 


* 


assessing officials and more definite over- 
sight over individual assessments to- 


gether with more definite statement of | 


methods of procedure. 


(4) That code section 
amended to read as follows: 


7109 be 


“In arriving at said actuai value the) 


assessor, after taking into consideration 
its productive and earning capacity, if 
any, past, present, and prospective, and 
all other matters that affect the actual 
value of the porperty, shall assess the 


property, giving primary consideration | 


to its net productive capacity over a 
period of five years.” 
Individual Income Tax 

(5) That a portion of the State gen- 
eral revenue be raised by an individual 
jncome tax, at graduated rates from 1 to 
5 per cent on net taxable income, the tax 
to be levied on all income above a rea- 
sonable means of subsistence for the tax- 
payer and his family. bo 

(6) That with the adoption of the in- 
dividual income tax the tax rate on 
moneys and credits and other intangibles 
be placed upon lower and classified rates, 
ranging from a 2-mill rate on inter- 
est Seating bank deposits and stock in 
building and loan companies to a maxi- 
mum rate of 6 mills on certain intan- 
gibles. 

(7) That mortgages on Iowa real es- 
tate be subjected to a moderate regis- 
tration fee, and the debts secured 
thereby exempted from taxation as 
moneys and credits. 


Tobacco Tax 

(8) That the present tax on cigarettes 
‘be increased, and a similar tax be im- 
posed on the sale of all other forms of 
tobacco. 

(9) That a tax be levied on billboards 
as a regulatory. and revenue-producing 
measure. 


tax be levied on all butter -substitutes 
offered for sale or sold within the State 
of Iowa. 

(11) As a means of raising revenue 
with which to reduce the present burden- 
some general property taxes for school 
purposes, we suggest for the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly a tax upon 
admission fees to public amusements 


conducted for pecuniary profit as recom- | 


mended by the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Taxatidn of the 39th General 
Assembly; and suggest that the revenue 
derived from such source be distributed 
among the school districts of the State 
in proportion to school: attendance, same 
to be used by such school districts as a 
replacement tax to decrease the present 
school tax burden upon general prop- 
erty. 
Levy on Filling Stations 
(12) That statutes be enacted defi- 
nitely authorizing municipalities to pass 
ordinances for the regulation of, and im- 
posing a license fee upon, gasoline fill- 
ing stations; and providing that refunds 
of gasoline license fees for gasoline used 
by airplanes be: paid to the municipali- 
ties operating aviation fields to aid in 
maintaining such aviation fields. 
(18) The Legislative Committee 
unites with the State Board in present- 
ing to the General Assembly the bill pre- 
pared by the Board providing for the 
levying of franchise fees on corporations 
in the form of a tax on corporate excess. 
(14) We further recommend that a 
committee be appointed with an adequate 
appropriation to continue the study of 
the tax problem in Iowa, and especially 
to investigate and report' upon methods 
of limiting and controlling governmental 
xpenditnese, providing for greater effi- 

jency and economy in public adminis- 
tration, and for the limitation of expen- 
ditures of public funds to the actual 
needs of the community, and in this con- 


nection to make a careful investigation | 


of our present school system in its rela- 
tion to efficiency of financial. operation 
and tax expenditures, : 

(15) With these recommendations we 
submit a report briefly stating our rea- 
sons for such recommendations and sub- 
mit bills for the consideration of the 
legislature. 


Tax on Butter Substitute 
Upheld in South Carolina 


Charleston, S. C., Dee. 16.—The Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina has refused to grant an 
injunction restraining the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue from collecting a 
tax under the Oleomargarine Act, upon 
a product compounded of cocoanut oil, 
peanut oil, salt, and an artificial color- 
ing matter. The case is entitled Stand- 
ard Nut Margarine Co. v. Jones. 

When there is some reasonable basis 
for the Commissioner’s decision that a 
product is subject to tax, the court will 
not grant an injunction, but will leave 
the parties to whatever remedy they 
have at law, the opinion ruled. 

“The plaintiff’s first contention,” the 
court said, “is that compounds which 
contain no animal fats are entirely ex- 
cluded from the law and therefore its 
prodyct, being purely a vegetable oil 
product, is not taxable. “If this conten- 
tien is correct,” it continued, “and the 
statute clearly applies only to com- 

junds of animal fats, then I think an 
imjunction should issue, but it not only 

es not-appear that vegetable oils are 
cluded from the operation of the act, 
\ Rpon the face of the act, they would 
yp 


ar.to be included.” 


} 


(3) That the State Board. be given | 
more definite authority over subordinate 
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‘Tax Law Changes | Decision Explains Tax Reduction 
Recommended to 


Provided by 1924 Revenue Act 


Taxpayer Allowed 25 Per Cent Decrease on Income From | 


Partnership Applicable to 


Year 1923 Where Firm’s 


Fiscal Period Ended in 1924 


Boston, Mass.—Anyone who paid 
Federal income taxes that accrued in| 
the calendar year 1923 was entitled to; 
the 25 per cent reduction provided by 
the 1924 Revenue Act, the Circuit Court 
oe Appeals for the First Circuit has! 
held. 

The income in question was received | 
by the taxpayer from a partnership 
whose fiscal year began Oct. 1, 1923, and 
ended Sept. 30, 1924, The taxpayer, who 
filed his return for the calendar year | 
1924, was entitled to the 25 per cent! 
reduction with respect to his share of | 
the partnership income applicable to the | 
year 1928, the opinion ruled. 


THOMAS W. WHITE, COLLECTOR | 


Vv. 
ARTHUR N. MADDISON. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. | 
No. 2447. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 

District of Massachusetts. 
Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WIL- 

SON, JJ. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 26, 1930 

BINGHAM, J.—This is an action at law | 
brought by the plaintiff against the Col- 
|lector of Internal Revenue to recover an 
amount of income taxes claimed to have! 
been illegally exacted of him by the col- 


$3,311.54, with interest from the date of 
payment. The case was tried before the 
|court upon an agreed statement of facts, 


| writing. Judgment was entered for the 
plaintiff, from which this appeal was 
| taken, 


The trial was had on Nov. 18, 1929. 


;On that day the defendant filed a mo-| 


tion for judgment. The motion at that 
time was denied; no exception was taken 
to the denial of the motion. On Nov. 14 


the defendant filed and had allowed his 
; bill of exceptions. In the bill of excep- 
|ceptions it appears that the defendant, 
in addition to its motion for judgment, 
filed a request for ruling, which was 
denied, reading as follows: 

“The defendant requests the ccurt to 
find as a matter of law that, where an 
individual on a calendar year basis re- 
ports for the year 1924 income from a 
partnership with a fiscal year ending in 
1924, he is not entitled to the 25 per 
cent reduction in tax provided by sec- 


}evident intent of Congress, it is not an 


ithe conclusion it reached. 


|a trial by jury having been waived in} 


the court filed its opinion. Nov. 22, 1929,! 


required under the provisions of section 
207(b) to be reported by the plaintiff 
in his return for the calendar year 1924. 

The district court in discussing this 
question said: , 

“The Board of Tax Appeals ruled that | 
only a taxpayer who had made return 
for the calendar year 1923 could take 
advantage of the credit or refund, and 
that as in the case before them the re- 
turn was for another year [1924], no ad- 
vantage of the credit or refund could be 
taken. 


gress that anyone who had paid taxes 
for the year 1923 should be entitled to a} 
refund of.25 per cent. This being the 


inadmissible construction of section 
1200(a), above cited, to hold that the| 
inclusion in the tax return for 1924 of 
part of the partnership profits for 1923 
was a ‘return for the calendar year 
1923.’ ” 

Whether the reasoning of the court! 
below was right or not, we agree with! 
It seems to} 
us that the primary intention of Con-| 
gress, under the provisions of section 
1200(a), was that anyone who paid taxes | 
that accrued in the year 1923 should have | 
a credit or refund thereon of 25 per} 





return of taxes which included income! 
that accrued in the calendar year 1923, | 
though determinable in a iater year for | 
which the return was made, should be 
entitled to the credit or refund of 25 
per cent of the amount shown upon his 
return of income that accrued in the 
calendar year 1923. } 


Quoted Sections Said 
To Show Intent 


This intent is manifest when section 
1200(a) and 1201(a) and (b), 43 Stat. 
353, 354, are made to read as follows: 


Section 1200 (a). Any taxpayer making 
jreturn, for [income accruing in| the cal- 
endar year 1923 [though determinable in a| 
later year!, of taxes imposed by Parts I 
and II of Title Il of the Revenue Act of 
/1921 shall be entitled to an allowance by 
jeredit or refund of 25 per centum of the 
amount shown as the tax upon his return. 

Sec. 1201 (a). Any taxpayer making return 
|for [income acruing in} a period beginning 
|in 1922 and ending in 1923, ‘of the taxes im- | 
|posed by Parts I and II of Title II of the} 
Revenue Act of 1921, shall le entitled to 





tion 1200(a) of Title XII of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, with respect to his 
share of the partnership income appli- 
cable to the year 1923.” 


Assignments of 
Error Listed 


requested and was granted the following 
rulings, (1) that judgment be entered 


a reduction in tax to the extent of 25 
per cent of that portion of the tax on 
his share of the partnership income allo- 
cated to the calendar year 1923.” 


the trial. 
In the closing paragraph of the bill 


he is aggrieved by the ruling granting 
the plaintiff’s requests and the refusal 
to grant his motion for judgment and 
request for ruling, and “now excepts to 
| said rulings.” 

In the assignments of error the de- 
fendant complains that the court erred 
(1) in refusing to grant the defendant’s 
motion for judgment; (2) in ordering 
and directing judgment for the plain- 
tiff; (3) in rdling that the plaintiff is 





the tax on his share of the partner- 
ship income allocated to the calendar 
year 1923; and (4) in refusing to grant 
the defendant’s request for ruling. 

As no excevtions were taken at the 


denial of his motion or request for rul- 
ing, or to the granting of the plaintiff's 
| request, there is no basis for his assign- 
ments of error. Matters occurring dur- 


desired to have reviewed, must be ex-| 


is no basis for a review. 
ever, has been argued as though the 
matters in question had heen duly ex- 
;cepted to at the trial and are here so 
| considered, no objection being raised. 


Question as to Deduction 
Under Act of 1924 

It appears that the plaintiff, on Mar. 
15, 1925, filed with the defendant an in- 
dividually joint income-tax return for 


the calendar year 1924 and reported in 
the return an income from a partner- 





$99,797.75, representing his share of the 
partnership profits for the fiscal year 


30, 1924. 


for the calendar year 1924, including 
the $99,797.75 above set out, was $108,- 
887.88. Of the plaintiff’s income 
tributable to him from the partnership 
in 1924, three-twelfths, or 
was taxable at the 1923 rates, the tax 
thereon being $13,246.15. Nine-twelfths, 
or $83,938.44, was taxable at the 1924 
rates and the tax thereon was $15,- 
747.01. 

The total tax as determined by the 
Commissioner was $28,993.16, he having 
disallowed a deduction of $3,411.54 or 
| 25 per cent of the tax of $13,246.15, be- 
ing the portion of the tax assessed at 
|the 1923 rates. This disallowance the 
Commissioner determined as an addi- 
tional tax and the plaintiff paid it under 
protest Dec, 15, 1925, and duly filed a 
claim for a refund which was rejected. 

The question is whether the 25 per 
cent deduction prescribea by _ section 
1200(a) of the Revenue Act of 1924 ap- 
plies to that portion of the partnership 
income for the partnership fiscal year 
ending Sept. 30, 1924, which accrued in 
the calendar year 1923 and which was 





anes year 1923 is of the entire period. 
for | 


It also appears in the bill of excep- | 
tions that, during the trial, the plaintiff | 


in his favor; (2) that he “is entitled to, 


No! 
exception was taken to these rulings at | 


entitled to a reduction in tax to the ex- | 
tent of 25 per cent of that portion of | 


trial by the defendant, either to the! 


ing the course of a trial and which it is | 


cepted to at the time; otherwise there | 
The case, how- | 


ship, of which he was a member, of | 


beginning Oct. 1, 1923, and ending Sept. | 


The total net income of the plaintiff | 


dis- | 


$24,949.44, | 


an allowance by credit or refund of 25 per 
centum of the same proportion of his tax 
|for such period (determined under the 
| law applicable to the calendar year 1923 
|and at the rates for such year) which the 
jportion of such period falling within the 


(b) Any taxpayer making return, 
{income acruing in] a period beginning in 
1923 and ending in 1924, of the taxes im- 
posed by Parts I and II of Title II of this 
act, shall be entitled to an allowance by 
credit or refund of 25 per centum of the 
same proportion of a tax for such period 
| (determined under the law applicable to 
the calendar year 1923 and at the rates for 
such year) which the portion of such pe- 
jriod falling within the calendar year 1923 
jis of the entire period. 


Congress apparently intended the pro- 
visions of section 1200(a) should be the 


{and (b), and this intention is effected 
when they are interpreted as above 
outlined. 


; 4 
“It was the evident intention of Con- 


iC 


{complement of the provisions of 1201(a) | 


(10) That an inspection fee and excise | of exceptions the defendant states that | 


Decisions 
| —of— 

ie Board 

| —of— 

| Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 16 
|Belmont Shore Company, Docket No. 


| 25998. 


Cost to the petitioner of an opin- 
ion to purchase lands, acquired by 
petitioner in exchange for its capital 
stock, determined. 

H. J. Sternberg, Docket No. 26486. 

Reduction—Bad Debt, Held, that 
petitioner was entitled to a deduc- 
tion of $19,894.60 from gross in- 
come for 1922, where evidence estab- 
lishes that the debt in that amount 
was ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off during that year. 

L. A. Thompson Scenic Railway Com- 
pany of New Jersey, L. A. Thompson 
Scenic Railwuy Company of New 
York, L. A. Thompson Scenic Railway 
Company of Massachusetts, Docket 
Nos. 26611, 34430, 34431. 

Where the Commissioner has de- 
termined a deficiency in the consol- 
idated tax of an affiliated group of 
corporations and asserted the whole 
thereof against one of such corpo- 
rations and that corporation has 
appealed to the Board, held, that 
the pendency of such proceeding does 
not preclude him from subsequently 
apportioning the same amount of 
deficiency against the respective 
corporations in proportion to the 
net income assignable to each. 


lector on Dec. 15, 1925, in the sum of|cent; and that any taxpayer making.a| Whiting Lumber Co., Docket No. 29071. 


No taxable gain resulted from the 
sale by the petitioner in 1921 of cer- 
tain water power rights acquiied 
by it in 1917 in exchange for capi- 
tal stock, the value of which at the 
date of acquisition was not less than | 
the sale price. | 

A payment of $25,000 received by 
petitioner under an installment sales 
contract held taxable in the year 
when received. 
ommercial Trust Co., Docket No. 13927. 

Under a declaration of trust dated 
Nov. 1, 1920, certain property in 
Texas was managed by W. P. Luse 
as sole trustee for himself, his wife, 
and his brother. The business was 
carried on under the name of Com- 
mercial Trust Co. The distributable 
income was credited to the benefi- 
ciaries upon the books of the trust, 
who returned such distributable 
amounts as income in their individual 
income-tax returns and paid the tax 
shown by such returns to be due, 
Held, that the petitioner was not 
an “association” taxable as a corpo- 

_ tation for the year 1924, 

Tulsa Mortgage Investment Company, a 
trust estate, Everett Petry, A. S. Bur- 
rows, and H. E. Hanna, as trustees of 
the Tulsa Mortgage Investment Com- 

pany, Docket No. 32544. 

Where a trust discounted real es- 
tate notes secured by mortgages, 
collected, interest thereon and re- 
invested such collections in addi- 
tional mortgage notes, it is held that 
the trust constituted an “association” 
taxable as a corporation within the 
meaning of section 2(a) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924. 

The Corno Mills Co., Docket No. 36840. 

Net Loss. Statutory “Taxable 
Year.” Incident “to the voluntary 





The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed. 


Five New Tax Laws 


Recommended in Maine 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Dec. 16. 
The imposition of five new taxes are 
; recommended by the State Board of As- 
sessors in its report just submitted to 
|Governor Gardiner. The Board recom- 
;mends a State intangible or income tax 
and a poll tax. It also suggests an ex- 
;cige tax.on motor expresses, and taxes 
on tank cars and bill boards. 





Alabama Ruling on 
Tax for Filing Deed 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Dec. 16. 
The deed filing tax is governed by the 
value of the interest in the property 
|conveyed by the deed, Assistant Attor- 


|ney General Patrick has ruled. 


The filing tax is payable in the case 


|of a deed given by a mortgagor to his 


mortgagee in full satisfaction and 
ment of the mortgage debt secure 
|the mortgage, the opinion ruled. 


Texas Board Asks Check 
On Public Indebtedness 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 16. 

F. C. Weinert, the State Tax Com- 
missioner of Texas, has just submitted 
to Governor Dan Moody the report of 
the State Tax Board for the years 1929- 
1930. 

“Public indebtedness should be author- 
ized by those only whose property is 
pledged and who have the-debteto pay,” 
the report declares. Commissioner 
Weinert also suggests an amendment to 
‘the Constitution permitting the taxation 
jof intangible personal property at a low 
rate. 


Vacant Lot of Church Ruled 
Taxable in South Dakota 


State of South Dakota, 

Pierre, Dec. 16. 
A vacant lot owned by a church is 
not exempt from taxation when there is 
no present intention of erecting a build- 
ing thereon, the Attorney General’s of- 
fice of South Dakota has ruled. Such a 
iot is not being used exclusively for re- 
ligious purposes and does not therefore 
come within the exemption statute, it 

was .held, 


ay- 
by 
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Rates—Reduction for 1923—When fiscal 


When an individual on a calendar year 
from a nership with a fiscal 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


year began in 1923 and ended in 1924— 
basis reported for the year 1924 income 
ending in 1924, he was entitled to the 


ear 
> per cent reduction in tax Conatiiod by the 1924 act, with respect to his share 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
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Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Raine, William M. Cattle, by ... and Will 


C. Barnes. 340 p., illus. Garden City. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 
30-29241 


Reeve, J. Stanley. Foxhunting formalities. 
54 p., illus. N. Y., Derrydale press, 1930. 
80-29242 

Richmond, Sir Herbert William. Naval war- 
fare. 96 p. Lond., E. Benn, 19380. 80-29155 


Shenton, Edward. ... Couriers of clouds; 
romance of the air mail. 202 p., illus. 
Phil., Macrae Smith co., 1930. 30-29147 

Special libraries assn. Exhibit com. Sources 
of investment information, compiled for 
Investment bankers assn. of America. 
Rey. ed. 86 p. Chicago, Ill, Educational 
dept. of Investment: bankers assn. of 
America, 1930. 30-29236 

Townsend, Atwood H. Camping & scout- 
ing lore. 372 p., illus. N. Y¥., Harper & 
bros., 1930. 80-29229 

Wasserfall, K. F. . .. On relation between 
rotation of the sun and variations in 
atmospheric temperature. (Geofysiske 
publi®asjoner vol. v. no. 10.) 18 p. 
Oslo, I kommisjon hos Cammermeyers 
boghandel, 1929. 3830-17270 

Weatherhead, 0. L. Financial farm relief. 
174 p. St. Paul, Minn., 1930. 30-29228 

Young, Owery D. Selected addresses of 
Owen D. Yeung, chrm. of Bd. of dir., and 
Gerard Swope, pres., General electric co. 
281 p. 

30-29231 


Adams, Samuel H. Godlike Daniel. 
N. Y., Sears pub. co., 1930. 
American federation of| arts. 


426 p. 
80-29421 
Catalogue: 


| 


N. Y., General electric co., 1930.| Darwin, Charles R. 


P| 


Decorative metalwork and cotton textiles; | 


3d _ Internatl. exhibition of contemporary 

industrial art. 1930-1931. 128 p. Port- 

land, Me., Southworth press, 1930. 
$0-29441 


Ardery, Julia H. (Spencer) “Mrs. William 
Breckenridge Ardery,” 1889, comp. Ardery 
(Ardrey) chart. sheet. illus. Lexington, 
Ky., Keystone printery, 1930. 

Arms, John T. . compiled by Crafton 
collection. 
p. N 


Y., Crafton collection, inc., 1930. 


30-29440 | France. 


(American etchers, vol. v.) 15 


| 
| 


| 


Cargill, Oscar. Drama and liturgy. (Colum- 


change in 1924 of the accounting 
period of the petitioner from a fiscal 
year ending Nov. 30, to a calendar 
year, made with the full approval of 
the Commissioner, a separate re- 
turn was filed and accepted for the 
month of December, 1924. Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Steel Casting Co., 20. 
B. T. A. 602, followed in holding that 
the one month of December, 1924, for 
which an ‘income-tax return was 
made, was the third taxable year 
in the contemplation of section 
206(b) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
and that the unexhausted balance of 
the net loss for the year 1928 can 
not be carried forward and deducted 
from income for the year 1925. 
Ben L. Carroll, Docket No. 37660. 
Capital Gain. Land essentially 
different in character from the im- 
proved building sites customarily 
acquired and used by petitioner in 
his business of an operative builder, 
is shown by the evidence to have 
been purchased by him in a transac- 
tion unrelated to the business and 
to have been held as an investment 
until sold more than two years there- 
after. Held, that gains realized in 
1923, 1924 and 1925, from such sales 
are subject to the optional tax rate 
provided for capital gains by the 
pe Acts of 1921, 1924, and 


| 


| 





bia univ. studies in En 


) n glish and compera- 
tive literature.) q 


€ 151 p. N, Y., Columbia 
univ. press, 1930. 30-29284 
Chatterton, Edward K. England’s greatest 
statesman, life of William Pitt, 1759-1806, 
884 p. 
1930. 39-29425 
Columbia univ. Introduction to contempo- 
rary civilization in West; 8th ed., rev. 
Prepared by Columbia college associates 
in economics, government and public law, 
histoty, and philosophy. 453 ps illus. 
N. Y., Columbia univ. press, 1930. 
3830-29426 
Conway, Anne (Finch) Conway, viscountess, 
1631-1679. Conway letters, correspond- 
ence of ... Henry More, and their friends, 
1642-1684, collected & ed. with biograph- 
ical account by Marjorie H. Nicolson. 
517 p. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1980. 
3830-29430 
Essential language hab- 
W. Charters, Annette 
Betz, 187 p. N. Y., Silver, Burdett co., 
1930. 30-29281 
Darling, Malcolm L. Rusticus loquitur; or, 
Old light and new in Punjab village. 400 
p. N. Y., H. Milford, 1930. 30-29432 
Darnell, Theodore W. After Christianity— 
what? 3834 p. N. Y., Brewer & Warren, 
1930. 30-29289 
What Darwin really 
said; extracts from “Origin of species.” 
(Routledge introductions to modern 
knowledge, no. 8.) 
ledge & sons, Itd., 1929. 30-29176 
as, Frieda M. (Hauswirth). Marriage to 
India, illus. 303 p. N. Y., V 
press, 1930. 
Davies, Olwen B. Terrier’s tale. 
illus. N. Y., R. M. McBride, 1930. 
3830-29435 


Cowan, Esther M. 
its. By Wallace 


30-29428 
82 p 


De Casseres, Benjamin. Mencken and Shaw; | 


anatomy of America’s Voltaire and Eng- 
land’s other John Bull. 146 p. N. Y., 
S. Newton, 1930. 30-29283 

Duff, Charles. This human nature. From 
earliest times to present day. 405 p. 
N. Y., Cosmopolitan book corp., 1930 


ambassador in Paris 
randum of French govt. on organisation 
of ‘system of European federal union. 
Lond., May 28, 1930. Presented by secy. 
of state for foreign affairs to Parliament 
by command of His Majesty.~ (Gt. Brit. 
Foreign off. Misc. no. 10. 1980.) 25 p. 
Lond, H. M. Stationery off., 1980. 30-28956 
Huston, John. Frankie and Johnny. 160 

p., illus. N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 1930. 
30-29282 
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Diplomatic List, Dec., 1930, U. S. Dept. of | 
cents a} 


State. 50 
year. (10-162982) 
New Reclamation Era—Vol. 21, No. 12, Dec., 
1930. Bur. of Reclamation, U. 8S. Dept, 
of Interior. Subscription price, 75 cents 
year. (10-16292) 


Subscription price, 


| Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce in 


U. 8.—Part I, Oct., 1930. Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. 8S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a 
(14-21465) 
Research— 
U. S. Dept. of 
Subscription price, $2.75 a 

31-26013-26023 


year. 

Bur. of Standards Journal of 
Vol. 5, No. 5, Nov., 1980. 
Commerce. 
year. 
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Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., | 


79 p. Lond., G. Rout- | 


anguard | 


30-29429 entered 
. Despatch to His Majesty’s | Aniline Works, Inc. 
enclosing memo- | 


3169) 
Valuations Fixed 


On Items From 
World Markets 


Ink Remover and Cow Glue 


| Among Imports Affected 


| By Reappraisements of 


| Customs Court 


| New York, Dec. 16.—Various items 
from different parts of the world are 
; affected by new reappraisement decisions 
just announced by the United States 
|Customs Court. These decisions fix val- 
luations for duty assessment purposes 
and cover the following: 
| Ink remover powder, imported from 
London and entered at Cincinnati by the 
Heekin Can Company. 

Cow glue, imported from Kobe, Japan, 
Cincinnati by M. A 


jand entered at 
| Graser-Rothe. ‘ 
| Chip roping, imported from Kobe, 
|Japan, and entered at Baitimore in the 
iname of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Company. ' : 

| Pocket knives, imported from Ohligs, 
Germany, and entered at Baltimore by 
M. J. Corbett & Co., Ine. 

Bismuth metals, imported from Berlin 
and entered at New York by Hugo 
| Falck & Co., Ltd. 
| Hand-made paper, imported from 
| Vidalon-les-Annonay, France, and en- 
‘tered at New York by Canson & Mont- 
| golfier, Inc. 

Steel channels, imported from Luxem- 
\burg and entered at New York by the 
' Maritime Inspecting & Forwarding Co., 
Inc. : 
| Di- from - alpha - amidoanthraquinone, 
|imported from Frankfort, Germany, and 
at New York by the General 


| 
| 





Cotton wiping rags, imported from 
|Kobe, Japan, and entered at Portland, 
Oreg., by the Wilbur Ellis Company. 

| Artificial silk yarn, -imported from 
|Berlin and entered at New York by A. 
S. Neuberyer et al. 

| Glassware, imported from Paris and 
jentered at New York by the American 
{Shipping Company. 

| Phosphate rock, imported from Casa- 
|blanca, Morocco, and entered at Balti- 
j}more by J. H. Cottman & Company. 
(Reapprisement Circular Nos. 1873- 
1885.) 


State Books and 
Publications 


| Information regarding these publications 

may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

Ohio—2d Preliminary Rept. of Com. on Re- 
| search, to Gov.’s Taxation Com., Oct. 15, 
1930. (A Study of Personal Income Taxes 
of Various States and Probable Yields of 
Such Taxes if Applied in Ohio.) Co- 
lumbus. 

3d Preliminary Rept. of Com, on Re- 
search, to Gov.’s Taxation Com. Nov. 
|. 12, 1950 olumbus. 
| Mich.— 60th “@inn, Rept. of Comr. of Ins., 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. Part I—Fire and 
Marine Insurance; Part I1l—Life Casualty, 
Assessment and Fraternal Ins., to Gov. 
by GC. D. Livingston, Comr. of Ins. Lan- 
| sing, 1930. 





BUYING MORE 
BUT 


SPENDING LESS 


Even when money is searce and every- 
body is trying to stretch 


incomes 


as far 


a 


8 0 


P 


A&P stores are crowdedjustlikethis. 


More people are buying food in A&P 
stores today than ever before. Old cus- 
tomers are paying less for what they 
buy than they paid last year. And new 
customers are getting more for what 


they 


pay. 


The ranks of A&P customers go right 
on growing in bad times as well as in good, 


because the public likes to get full value 
for its money. 


Money goes far in A&P stores—not fast. 
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ms In Suit Involving 
- Mutual Insurer 


Supreme Court Will Not Act 
In Contest Over Contract 
For Management of Indi- 
ana Casualty Company 


Review of the case of Sherman & 


Filis, Inc, v. Indiana Mutual Casualty 
Go. et al., No. 553, involving the validity 
of a contract for the management of the 
latter company was denied Dec. 15 by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
‘The review was sought by petition for s 
writ of certiorari. 

Sherman & Ellis, Inc., according to 

“the petition, in 1915, secured powers of 
aitorney from a number of persons in 
Indiana whereby each person, called a 
subscriber, appointed the corporation his 
attorney-in-fact to exchange for him 
contracts of workmen’s compensation or 
andemnity insurance with other sub- 
scribers, and thus create a reciprocal in- 
surance exchange known as the Indiana 
Manufacturers Reciprocal Association. 
Under this plan of insurance, each sub- 
seriber insured every other subscriber 
through Sherman. & Ellis, Inc. which 
conducted the entire business, fixed rates, 
selected the subscribers or risks and pre- 
pared policies-as well as defraying all 
expenses of management and conducting 
the business for a certain percentage of 
the amount paid by ghe subscriber. 

It was stated that, by 1922, this as- 
sociation had grown to 600 subscribers 
with average annual earned premium of 
$376,734.16. In order to write insur- 
ance other than workmen’s compensation 


the Indiana Mutual Casualty Company } 


was organized in 1922, the trustees of 
the association becoming directors of the 
new company. On that date a contract 
was entered into between the new com- 


pany and Sherman & Ellis, Inc., by virtue | 


of which the new company was to rein~ 
sure the subscribers of the association. 
Sherman and Ellis was to receive 10 per 
cent of the net earned premiums col- 
lected for the next 20 years and the new 


company was to elect as its underwriting | 


manager for that period such person as 
Sherman and Ellis should designate. 
The contract continued until 1924 when 
the Indiana Mutual Casualty Company 
terminated it without notice. Sherman 
and Ellis bréaght suit and no evidence 


was introduced to justify the termina- | 
tion by the casualty company, the mas- | 


ter holding that it was unnecessary since 
the contract was void as against public 
policy. This holding was adopted by the 
district court and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals fer the Seventh Circuit, it be- 
ing held that its breach created no lia- 


bility. (41 Fed. (2) 588.) 
It was contended in the petition that | 


the circuit court of appeals erred in 
holding that Sherman and Ellis was not 
entitled to damages for the breach, the 
decision being contrary to the doctrine 
that the paramount public policy is the 


right to contract and that courts will | 


not interfere with that right or hold a 
contract void unless it clearly appears 
that the contract contravenes public 
right or welfare as understood today. 


Revision of Missouri 
Compensation Rates 


Third Proposal Is Filed for De-| 
partments Approved 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Dec. 16. 


The State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Joseph B. Thompson, announced 
Dec. 13 that a new schedule proposing 
an average increase of 5.7 per cent in 
rates on workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in Missouri had been filed with 
his Department. 

The schedule is the third which has 
been filed with the State Insurance De- 
partment since early in November. The 
first provided for an increase of 11 per 
cent, but within two weeks this appli- 


cation was withdrawn and another pro- | 


posal for a 2.4 per cent increase was 
filed. 

The insurance companies contend in 
their new application that a 2.4 per cent 
increase is not sufficient and ask an in- 
crease of 5.7 per cent, effective Dec. 


'for a long list of oth 
}come under the responsibilities of the | 


Cc 


hairman Saltzman Says Companies Want More ‘Cus-|_ 


tomers’ and Devote Efforts to Broadcasting Pro- 


grams Which 


The listening public is. the censor of 
radio programs‘ in America, Maj. Gen. 
Charles McK. Saltzman, Chairman of the 
Federal Radio Commnission, said Dec. 15 
in an address over Station WRC, Wash- 
ington, and the National Broadcasting 
Company network, = 

The broadcaster, he said, wants more 
“customers” and strives to please the 
public to get them. Broadcasting in the 
United States ‘is the best in the world, 

lhe declared. : 
| (A summary of his address was pub- 
lished in the issue of Dec, 16.) 

His remarks follow in full text: | 

The Federal Radio Commission is daily 
in contact with many people who operate 
broadcasting stations, but has little op- 
portunity to make contact with you, the 
Listening Public. It ‘seems to me that 
you, the Listening Public, are the people 
most vitally concerned in broadcasting, 
and I am greatly pleased to have this 
opportunity, through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company, to say 
a few things to you about the Federal 
Radio Commission and its duties. 

First, I want to say that Congress, 
realizing the great importance of radio 
to the people of this country, went to 
great pains to enact legislation regulat- 
ing and safeguarding its use. Congress 

| had you, the Listening Public, in mind 
‘when it enacted this legislation. This 
| law, which is known as the Radio Act of 
| 1927, is a very wise one. As the art 
| progresses, changes- and amendments 
| will be made, but -as time. goes on the 
wisdom of the fundamental provisions of 
the law will be shown. 


Task of Commission 


Is Difficult One 


| To carry out its wishes as expressed 
in the law, Congress authorized a Federal 
Radio Commission to supervise and regu- 
late radio, which is. the most wonderful 
| mstrumentality that the Almighty has 
given to man. I mean, thatiradio is the 
| most wonderful instrumentality—not the 
Radio Commission. And I want to say 
; right now that Congress did not hand out 
| an easy job to that Commission. It’s no 
| job for a nervous woman. I think that 
| perhaps you yourself on some occasion 
; have been displeased or peeved at some 
broadcasting feature or incident and have 
| had dark brown thoughts concerning the 
| Radio Commission. I have a dim recol- 
‘lection of at least several. such cases 
during my year and a half on the Com- 
| mission. I sometimes envy the members 
| of the Farm Board or the Tariff Commis- 
| sion, or Frank Hines of the Veterans’ 
| Bureau. They must live carefree lives 
with no problems, amd please everybody. 
A great many of the Listening Public 
| think that the Federal Radio Commission 
confines its activities solely to broadcast- 
ing. This is far from true. Broadcast- 
ing is only one of the children of the | 
Radio Commission’s large family. 
The use of radio for “our ships, for | 
aviation, for communication with foreign | 
| lands and between cities in our own coun- 
| try, the use of radio for experimentation 
land technical research, for amateurs and 
uses—all these 





Commission. Its activities are not lim- 
ited_to radio in our own country. Our | 
ship stations and our big communication | 
stations (which, let me’ whisper, are the 

best in the world) reach receiving sta- | 
tions in all parts of the world. So, the | 


| Commission is not only concerned with | 


the broadcasting station at Bird Center, | 
| Iowa, and Dodge City, Kans., but also | 
with interference troubles in South | 
Africa and China and other distant lands. | 
Many duties devolve on the Commis- | 
sion. I shall mention only one or two. | 
Lach month the Commission considers | 
hundreds of applications for radio licenses 
for a wide range of uses. If the Com- 
mission is to safeguard your interests, it ‘ 
must devote much time to these applica- | 
tions. In very many cases, before a li- | 
cense is issued or denied, a public hear- | 
ing must be held in accordance with the | 
law. These hearings must be conducted | 
| with much care, as many decisions of the 
Commission are appealed to the courts. 
The Commission must likewise see that 
the terms of the licenses are carried out | 
when the station commences operating. 


Frequency Demand 
Exceeds Supply 


Please Nation 


in order that you may receive signals of 
clearness and exactness. This duty in- 
volves many technical considerations. I 
could mention many other duties, 


But I want to talk to you particularly 
tonight about some phases of broadcast- 

| ing that concern you. During a year and 
a half on the Commission, it seems to me 
that I have encountered two distinct 
classes of demands or desires from you: 
First, a desire for more broadcasting 
stations in your State; and, second, a de- 
sire for less interference on the fre- 


Either one of these desires can be met, 
but not both. We cant’s eat our cake and 
still have it in the cupboard. There are 
only 90 wave lengths available in the 
United States for broadcasting purposes. 
They are all more than fully occupied with 
stations. If we still further increase the 
number of stations on these 90 channels, 
we will be increasing the interference, 
heterodyne howls and squeals which you 
now hear occasionally with.the present 
number of stations. And I want to say 
something further about those howls 
and squeals, 


Let me illustrate what I mean by re- 
ferring to the regional channel stations 
in your State. I think you know that the 
Commission divides broadcasting stations 
into three classes, namely, local, regional 
and cleared channel stations. The re- 
gional channel stations are those operat- 
ing with power between 250 and 1,000 
watts at night. The Commission has set 
apart 44 of the 90 channels for these 
stations. Two of these stations with 1,000 
watts of power can operate simul- 
taneously and efficiently on the same 
wave length provided they are separated 
by 1,400 miles. Each of these two sta- 
tions so separated by 1,400 miles ought 
to give excellent, reliable, dependable 
service day and night with no howls or 
squeals to all the listening public within 
50 to 50 miles of the station. 


| 


Occasional Service 
| To Further Points 


The station will also give occasional 
j; and less dependable service to a great 
many more people living further away 
| from the station, but in between these 
| dependable areas I have just mentioned 
| there will be an area between the two 
| stations where the listner desiring to pick 


up either station will hear a heterodyne, 


| howl or squeal, if both stations are work- | 


| ing at the same time. This unfortunate 
| noise is produced in accordance with a 
| natural law established by the Almighty 
| and not by the Radio Commission. 

If, instead of keeping these two sta- 
tions separated by 1,400 miles, we put 
two 1,000 watt stations separated by only 
500 miles on the same wave length, the 
radio laws of the Almighty make two re- 
markable changes in the picture. These 
two changes are: First, the dependable 
area around each. station wherein the 
Listening Public gets excellent, depend- 
able service is very greatly reduced, and, 
second, the area of heterodyne, howls and 
squeals, is very greatly increased. 

In other words, the. more stations we 
put on a single wave length, and the 
nearer we put them together, the fewer 
people will receive excellent reception 
from each station and the greater will be 
the area of interference and disturbing 
noises. 

The Commission, yielding to the desire 
for more stations in each State, has put 
an average of about six regional stations 
on a channel. This enables more commu- 
nities to possess broadcasting stations, 
but greatly restricts the dependable serv- 
ice area of each station because each is 
too close to some other station on the 
same channel. 

Which do you prefer? More stations 
with a small area of usefulness and an 
increase of heterodynes, howls and 
squeals, or fewer stations with larger 
areas of usefulness and less of those dis- 
turbing noises that sometimes tempt you 
to throw the loud speaker out the window 
at your neighbor’s cat? Which do you 
prefer? 

And what I have just said about re- 
gional stations applies equally to the 
smaller local stations. These small local 


| Stations are very important factors in | 


| community life. 
A great many crimes, misdemeanors, 


quencies or wave lengths already in use. ! 


. ex “enue | es Workssten’s Compensation 
Review Denied | ‘Listeninig Public’ of America |Foreign Program 
: Described as Censor 0 f Radio Illegal Here May 


Not Be Broadcast 
Ruling Covers Advertising 
From Canada ‘Which Is in 


Violation of the Prohibi- 
tion Act 


American stations , broadcasting pro- 
grams advertising a brewery or distillery 
would violate the provisions of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, and subject to 
punishment, Col. Thad H. Brown, Gen- 
eral Counsel ‘of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, ruled in an opinion made public 
Dec. 15. 

The opinion was in answer to a request 
of Station WMBC at_ Detroit, which 
asked whether it would be a violation 
of law to broadcast over that station 
a program originating at a studio in 
Windsor, Canada, and also whether there 
is any objection to hroadcasting the pro- 
grams of Canadian brewers or distillers. 
The letter was forwarded to the Com- 
mission by W. D. Terrell, Director of 
Radio of the Department of Commerce. 

Against Public Interest 

Pointing out that the LFighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act have 
as their purpose the prevention of the 
manufacture, transportation, sale and use 


' 


i of alcoholic beverages 


States, Col. Brown said it necessarily 
means that the use of alcoholic beverages 
is against the public interest. “Any pro- 
gram, therefore, which advertises a 
brewery or distillery and creates good 
will for them among the people of the 
United States is creating good will for 
|one engaged in the. manufacture of a 
product which has been declared by law 
to be against the public interest,’ he 
| Said. 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Mr. Terrell, Chief, Radio Division: In 
answer to your memorandum of Nov. 7, 
1930, with respect to the question of Sta- 
tion WMBC, Detroit, Mich., for advice as 
to whether or not it would be a violation 
of law to broadcast the program over 
that station originating in a studio at 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada, and also ask- 
ing whether or not there is any objection 
to broadcasting the programs of Cana- 
dian brewers or distillers, you are ad- 
vised: : 

1. There is no provision in the Radio 


regulations of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission which would prevent the broad- 
casting of a program for a station. in 
this country originating in a studio in 
Canada. What the law of Canada 1s, is 
not a question to be passed on here. lf 
an answer is desired as, to any law in 


such answer should -be had from. the 
proper Canadian souree. 

2. The Eighteenth Amendment to the 
| Constitution of the United States and 
lthe Volstead Act, which was enactcd 
under the provisions of that amendmert, 

have as their purpose the_prevention of 
the manufacturé, transportation, sale and 
iuse of alcoholic beverages in the United 
States. The Congress, by submitting the 
Eighteenth Amendment for’ ratification 
by the several States and the ratification 
thereof by the legislatures in those 


in the United |- 


Act of 1927 or in any of the rules and| 


Canada which might affect this question, | 


Maximumi Radio Power Favored Service Charges - 
For Cleared Channel Stations 


Chief Examiner for Federal Commission Says Adoption of 
Proposal Would Improve Reception in Both 
City and Rural Sections 


we 


The modification of radio regulations 
to permit all broadcasting stations op- 
erating on cleared channels to use the 
maximum power of 50,000 watts was rec- 
orfimended Dec. 15 to the Federal Radio 
Comnission by its Chief Examiner, Ellis 
A. Yost, whose recommendations was 
based on hearings last Fall on high power 
applications of 24 stations. Mr. Yost 

so recommended that 20 pending ap- 
plications of this mature be granted by 
the Commission. €A summary of Mr. 
Yost’s findings amd conclusions were 
published in the issue ‘of Dee, 16.) 

His findings amd  conelusions, which 
are subject to approval, modification or 
rejection, follow im full text: 


Plan Would Not 
Increase Quotas 


1. The granting to all clear channel 
station applicants authority to operate 
with 50 kilowatts would not increase the 
present assigned quota of any of the 
States in which applicant stations are 
located, or in any of the five zones em- 
racing the entire United States. 

2. The remote and small town listener 
is not at present receiving his fair share 
of radio broadcasting reception. 


3. The rural and small town listener is 
entitled to receive better radio broadcast- 
ing service than it is possible for the 
local and regional stations to provide. _ 

4, The rural and small town listener is 
not satisfied-to be limited to the pro- 
grams provided by local and regional 
stations. 

5. The granting to all clear channel 
s@&tion applicants authority to use 50 
kilowatts would provide a much needed, 
additional and greatly improved radio 
broadcasting service to the rural and 
small town listener. 

6. The rural and small town listener 
desires to receive the high quality radio 
broadcasting reception which can be pro- 


vided only by high power clear channel | 


stations. 

7. On account of the limited number 
of channels in the broadcast band it is 
not possible to place a sufficient number 
of local and regional stations throughout 
the country to adequately provide the 
rural and small town listener with rea- 
sonably dependable radio broadcasting 
reception. 


Better Service 


For Rural Sections 


8. The rural listener is largely depend- 
ent upon the city broadcasting station 
for the best in music, entertainment and 
education, which the local station can- 
not consistently provide. 

9. The family om the far-away western 
ranch, the cowboy and sheep herder on 
plain and prairie, the wheat and corn 
grower of the great Middle West, the 
Indian on his reservation, the dweller 
among the hills amd the mountains, the 
miner and factory worker and their fam- 
ilies in small town, village and country 
side, the toiler im the rice and cotton 
fields of the South, the laborer in the 


orange, citrus, grape and apple belts, the 


States, together with the enactment! lumberman in the depth of the great 
of the Volstead Act, necessarily means | forests, the housewife, mother and chil- 
|that the use of alcoholic beverages | dren from coast to coast and from Can- 


public interest. 
which 


is against the 
| program, therefore, 


Any | ada to the Gulf, are all entitled, under 
advertises | the law, to radio broadcasting servic 


| a brewery or distiller and creates good | both of transmission and reception, equa 


will for them among the people of 
the United States is ereating good will 
for one engaged in the manufacture of a 
product which has been declared by law 
to be against the public interest. Such 
program, therefore, would not meet the 
| standard set up by the Radio Act of 
| 1927 in serving public interest, conven- 
ience or necessity, if the purpose of the 
| program was, as above stated, to create 
| good will for the manufacturer of a prod- 
uct which has been legally declared to be 
contraband and the use of which is like- 
wise declared by law to be against the 
public interest. 

3. In addition to the public policy and 
legal declaration of public interest an- 
nounced in the Eighteenth Amendment, 
| the National Prohibition Act, Section 29, 
provides that “It shall be unlawful to 


| keeping for sale or furnishing of the 
same, or where, how, for whom, or at 
| what price the same may be obtained.” 
(27 U.S. C. A., Section 29.) 

4. Not only would a program sponsored 





31, he said. 


| and shortcomings are laid at the door of | by a Canadian brewery or distillery 


Superintendent Thompson has ordered 
a hearing on the proposed rates to be 
held as soon as possible. No definite 
date has been set, however, but the 
hearing will likely be held the later 
part of this month, he said, at which 
time some agreement will be reached 
as to the rates to be charged in 1931. 


Hearing Held on Changes 
In Idaho Insurance Code 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Dec. 16. 
A hearing was held Dec. 15 on the pro- 
posed Idaho insurance code, as recom- 
mended by the Idaho Insurance Commis- 
sion which was appointed by Governor 
H. C. Baldridge as provided by an act 
of the 1929 Legislature. 


The Commission, consisting of L. W.| ment to the Radio Act, were rejected ' gr 


Ensign, chairman; C. A. Barton; Attor- 
ney General W. D. Gillis; Frank Martin: 
«Herman J. Rossi; Frank L. Stephan and 
State Director of Insurance D. C. Neifert, 
secretary, was ordered to survey the en- 
tire insurance field in the State and to 
prepare a report of its findings on exist- 
ing and proposed insurance laws to be 
submitted to the Governor and the 1931 
Legislature. The Commission was au- 
thorized to study the insurance laws of 
other States and to hold hearings to re- 
ceive and discuss suggestions and objec- 
tions of persons interested in insurance. 


Opinion on Insurance- 


Of Produce in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Dec. 16. 
The duty tmposed upon produce ware- 
housemen in Minnesota by statute, re- 
quiring them to insure their buildings 
and the produce stored .therein and to 
use all reasonable precautions to pro- 
tect such property against fire, theft 
and other losses, can not be avoided by 
any contract between the warehousemen 
and the owner of the stored goods. This 
was the holding of Assistant Attorney 
General John F. Bonner in a recent 
opinion to the State Commissioner of 

Agriculture, N. J. Holmberg. 


The Commission is required by the law 


to assign bands of frequencies or wave 
lengths to the various classes of seryices, 
such as aviation, communication, broad- 
casting, etc. As the daily demand for 


the use of these frequencies constantly | 


exceeds the supply available, this duty is 
one requiring much study and ingenuity. 
The Commisdon is required to regulate 
the kind of apparatus used by stations 


the Radio Commission. I know it. 


| know it about 18 times per day. Radio 


| listeners frequently express dissatisfac- 
tion to the Commission on account of the 
quality of programs or material broad- 
cast by stations in their locality. I want 
| to say that although you can accuse the 
| Commission of a great many things, it is 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


Radio Commission Rejects All Plans 


| 
| All pending plans to effect an equal 
| distribution of broadcasting facilities 

throughout the Nation, pursuant to the 
| terms of the Davis Equalization Amend- 


|by the Federal Radio Commission at 
| 2 meeting on Dec. 15, 

ce With four separate proposals before 
| it, the Commission decided that none 
| of them were satisfactory, it was ex- 
| plained orally by Federal Radio Com- 
missioner Harold A. Lafount, following 
;the meeting. Approximately. one-half 
} the States now have more than their 
proportional shares of broadcasting fa- 
cilities as prescribed by the Davis amend- 
ment, which states that there shall be 
an equal distribution of facilities among 


tion is divided, and that there shall be 
an equitable distribution among the 
States, within each zone, according to 
population. 

The original plans were offered by 
| Chairman Charles McK. Saltzman, Com- 
missioner Ira E. Robinson, and Commis- 
sioner W. D. L. Starbuck; while Vice 
Chairman E. C. Sykes proposed a modi- 
fication of the Robinson plan. Commis- 
sioner Robinson subsequently amended 
his own plan. , 


for thegarbitrary increase of facilities. in 
| the States delinquent in facilites, with a 
; gradual decrease in the overquota States. 
The other plans provided for other meth- 
ods of effecting the mathematical dis- 
tribution required by the law. 
Decisions issued as wellas applications 





the five radio zones into which the Na- | 


To Equalize Broadcasting in States 


| Teceived, as announ 
' sion, follow in full text: 
Docket cases (granted) : 
WCLB, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
anted construction permit to move trans- 


| mitter and studio from Long Beach to | 


| Brooklyn, N, Y. Reversing Examiner Pratt’s 
report. 


| Faske Engineering Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted construction permit for general ex- 
perimental service, to be used in connection 
with development and manufacture of trans- 
mitting receiving apparatus; frequencies 
1,604, 1,356, 12,850 and 6,425, 100 w. to 500 

w. Reversing Examiner Pratt's report. 

C. C. McLeod, Marquette, Mich., granted 
construction permit for new station, fre- 
| quency 1,310 ke, 100 w., unlimited time. 
| Sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Atlantic 
City, granted construction permit for ex- 
| perimental television purposes. Reversing 
| Examiner Pratt. 


Fox Film Corp., portable at Hollywood, 
Calif., granted construction permit for use 
of frequency consistent with amendment to 
G. O. 74. Sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Fox Film Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif., 
granted license for use of frequency con- 
| sistent with amendment to general order. 
| Sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Docket cases (denied). P 

| Valley Radio Electric Corp, Harlingen, 
; new transmitter with maximum power of 1 
kw., increasing power from 500 to 1,000 w. 
Sustaining Examiner Yost. 

| Business Men’s Club, McGehee, Ark., de- 
} nied construction permit for new station 
on 1,310 ke, 100 w. Sustaining Examiner 


Pratt. 
George 0,.Sowell, Kosciusko, Miss, de- 


ged by the Commis-! 


Bhoadcasting Corp., New York | 


| which has for its purpose the creating of 
| good will for the manufacturer of con- 
} traband goods, not be in the public inter- 
| est, but such advertising would be un- 
lawful and the station licensee would be 
subject to punishment therefor. Such 
programs should not be broadcast by a 
radio station in the United States. 
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nied construction permit for new station on , 
Sustaining Examiner } 
} 


1,200 ke. 100 w. 
Pratt. 

The C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
denied renewal of license; frequency 171 
| ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. Sustaining Ex- 
} aminer Pratt. 

Peoples Pulpit Assn., Chicago, IIl., deriied 
involuntary assignment of license from Sta- 
tion WCHI from the Radiophone Broadcast- 
ing Corp. to The Peoples Pulpit Assn. De- 
| nied modification of license for increase in 
hours of operation from 1/7 to 2/7ths time; 
| the use of auxiliary transmitter and use of 
| double call letters WORD-WCHI,. Sustain- 
| ing Examiner Pratt. 
| WIBX, Inc., Utica, N. ¥., application for 
| renewal of license withdrawn from hearing 
} docket and granted license to Jan, 31, 1931. 

WCEL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill, granted authority to install new 
equipment. 

WWVA, West_ Virginia Broadcasting 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., application to move 
to Charleston, W. Va., withdrawn; station 
will remain in present location. 

The Commission voted that all broadcast- 
ing stations operating in the public interest, 
whose licenses expire Jan. 31, 1931, will be 
relicensed for six months instead of three 
months, Commissioners Sykes and Robin- 
son opposed the motion. 

All plans proposed by Commissioners for 
the equalization of radio facilities were re- 
jected. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WNAM (requested), Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., near Sunbury, Pa., construction per- 
mit for %,160 ke., 400 w.; aeronautical 
| service. KGTI, Alhambra, Calif., construc- 

tion permit for additional transmitter on 
6,350 ke., 150 w.; point-to-point aeronauti- 
cal, KGTI, Alhambra, Calif., construction 
| permit for additional transmitter on 2,722 
|ke., 150 w.; point-to-point aeronautical. 


‘ 


Judge Robinson’s final proposal was | Tex., denied construction permit to install | KGTI, Alhambra, Calif., construction per- 


mit for additional transmitter on 12,180 
| ke., 500 w.; point-to-point aeronautical. 

Federal State Marketing Service, Sa- 
| linas, Modesto, Fresno, Santa Maria, In- 
| dio, San Francisco, Sacramento, Los An- 
i geles, portable, all in California, applica- 


tion for authorization to install automatic j 


frequency control. 


advertise anywhere, or by any means or | 
| method, liquor, or the manufacture, sale, | 


| 


| 


broadcasting 


to that provided the metropolitan lis- 
tener. 


10. The local and regional stations are 
designed to provide local communities 
and regional sections of the country with 
services of particular interest to such 
communities and sections. 

11. A clear channel station operat- 
ing with a:power of 50 kilowatt would 
serve a far greater number of rural lis- 


teners much more acceptably than all | 


the local or regional stations. that can 
be operated on a single channel. 

12. The class and quality of radio 
broadcasting reception enjoyed by the 
metropolitan listemers can be provided 
the rural and small town listener only 
by the high power clear channel stations. 

13. The problem of providing radio 
reception for a large 
sparsely settled area of the country is 
much more difficult than that of pro- 
viding radio broadcasting reception for 
a large metropolitan area. 


Proposal Would 
Solve Problenz 


14, The problem of providing better 
radio broadcasting reception for the 
rural and small town listener may best 
be solved by authorizing all clear chan- 
nel stations to operate with a power 
output of 50 kilowatts. \ 

15. The metropolitan listener is at 
present provided with radio broadcast- 
ing reception superior to that enjoyed 
by the rural and small town listener. 

16. Since the clear channel stations 
are located in large populous centers, 
improved and additional! radio broadcast- 
Ing reception would be insured to the 
metropolitan listener if such stations 
were authorized to use power sufficient 
to provide the rural and small town list- 
ener with high quality radio service. 

17. The people residing within the 
densely populated sections of the coun- 
try, covering a comparatively small area, 
do not require the extensive radio broad- 
casting facilities to provide reasonably 
dependable radio broadcasting reception, 
as doa like number of people residing im 


“& much larger area scattered throughout 


rural communities, small towns and vil- 
lages. 

_ 18. A regional station broadcasting 
Programs furnished by, national chains 
cannot provide such chain programs to 
the rural and small town listener resid- 
ing beyond the limited service area of 
such regional station. 

19, All clear channel stations should 
originate a fair proportion of their broad- 
cast programs. 

20. The nting to all clear channel 
station applicants the use of high power 
would give to both the metropolitan and 
rural listener an increased choice of non- 
chain programs originating in distant 
cities, not now available. 

21. With all.clear channel stations op- 
erating with a power output of 50 kilo- 
watt, the rural listener, without in- 
creased cost to him, would. receive 
greatly improved and additional. radio 
broadcasting reception. 

22. It 'is a waste of ‘potential broad- 
casting resources to limit clear channel 
Stations to less than 50 kilowatt. 

23. The granting to all clear channel 
Stations authority to operate with a 


power output of 50 kilowatt, would make: 


available to a vast number of poopie 
now residing _outside the dependable 
Service area Of any. station, more’ ac- 


ceptable radio broadcasting reception. 

24, Since the carrier wave, or signal, 
Penetrates far beyond the service area 
of a station, causing interference in a 
large area: between stations operating 
simultaneously on the samé frequency 
and thereby reducing the service area 
of all such stations, a loss of valuable 
channel facilities results from such op- 
eration. 2 - 

25. If all clear channel stations 
should operate with a power output of 
1 50 kilowatts, they ‘would not interfere 
with the successful operation of local 
and regional stations nor prevent 
their increase im number, except on 
local and regional channels adjacent to 
the clear channels, and then only in the 
Seographical vicinity of the clear chan- 
nel stations, 


26. Much less interference results from 
the operation of a single high power 
clear channel station than results from a 
small number of regional or a large num- 
ber of local stations operating simul- 
taneously on a single channel, 


27. With the increase of a clear chan- 
nel station's power output to 50 kilo- 
watts, its service area would be enlarged 
and the standard and quality of its pro- 
grams and service to the people would 
be improved, 


_ 28. Consideration for the listening pub- 
lic requires that heterodyning, cross-talk 


and all interference be reduced to a min- 
imum. 


High Power Said 
To Reduce Inter ference 


29. The operation of a high power 
clear channel station with a minimum 
variation from its assigned frequency re- 
duces interference to a minimum on such 

Trequency, 

30, Consideration for the listening 
public requires that transmitters be lo- 
cated in sparsely settled localities in or- 
der to reduce blanketing to a minimum. 

31, In order to serve public interest, 
convenience and necessity, radio station 
Owners and operators are under a dis- |} 
tinet public obligation to displace pres- 
ent radio equipment with the best ob- 
tainable, if experiments now in progress 
render such present equipment obsolete. | 

_ 32, Broadcasting stations serving ‘pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity 
should not have their assigned frequency 
and/or time taken from them and as- 
Signed to other stations unless it clearly 
appears public interest would be served 

y such action. 

33. The question of ownership and op- 
eration of a station is subordinate to the | 
question of whether or not the station is 
operated in the public interest, conven- 
lence and necessity. 

34, Radio communication, one of the 
most important of human discoveries, 
bearing .on education, amusement, cul- 
ture and usiness, must be preserved for 
the people and used always for their 
benefit and welfare. 


Stations Declared 
Financially Prepared 


35. All clear channel station applicants | 
are prepared financially and otherwise, to 
mstall the most modern radio apparatus, 
in order to render additional and im- 
| Proved service to the American people. 

36. The people of the United States 
are entitled to receive the greatly im- 
proved and additional radio broadcast- 
ing reception which would inevitably re- 
| Sult from granting all clear channel sta- 
| tion applicants authority to use 50 kw. 

37. The pioneers and promoters of the 
| Tadio art deserve the gratitude and ap- 
Preciation of the general public for the 
marvelous contribution they have made to 
the progress of the present age. 

38. The owners and operators of ap- 
Plicant broadcasting stations are en- 
titled to high commendation for the 
quality of service they are now rendering 
the listening public. 

39. The expert engineering testimony 
presented during the hearings was prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of all clear 
channel stations being operated with a 
power output of 50 kilowatts. 

40. No substantial or logical reason 
was advanced during the entire hearings 
against the use of 50 kilowatts by all 
clear channel stations. 

41, There are no technical, scientific or 
economic reasons, apparent to the Exam- 
iner, for limiting clear channel station 
applicants to the use of less than 50 
kilowatts, 

42. The Federal Radio Commission, by 
modifying General Order No. 42, as 
amended, and authorizing all clear chan- 


cr 


~ 





power output of 50 kilowatts, would 
make available additional and improved 
radio broadcasting reception to man 
millions of rural and metropolitan listen- 
ers throughout America. 


Amended Order 
Is Only Barrier 


' 

43. The only barrier, apparent to the 
Examiner, to granting all clear channel 
Station applicants authority to operate 

with a power output of 50 kilowatts, is 
General Order No. 42, as amended. 

44, The present state of the radio art. 
will justify the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion authorizing all clear channel sta- 
tions to operate with 50 kilowatts. 

45. The granting to all clear chan- 
nel station applicants authority to ope- 
rate with a power output of 50 kilo- 
watts, on their present sssigned frequen- 
cies, would serve public interest, ¢con- 
venience and. necessity: 

46. The greatest single contribution 
the Federal Radio Commission can now 
make to the listening public throughout 
America, is to permit all clear chan- 
nel stations to operate with a power out- 
put of 50 kilowatts. 

It is most respectfully and earnestly 
recommended : ‘ 

First. That General Order No. 42, as 
amended, be modified so as to permit 
all clear channel stations to operate 
with a power output of 50 kilowatts. 

Second, That the applications of Sta- 
tions WWJ, WREC; and WTMJ for a 
change of frequency and increase of 
power to 50 kilowatts, be denied. 

Third, That the application of Sta- 
tion WBBM for full time operation be 
denied. 

Fourth. That the applications of all 
clear channel stations for authority to 
operate with a power output of 50 kilo- 
watts, on their present assigned fre- 
queneies, be granted, provided: the lo- 
cation of all transmitters and the equip- 
ment installed meet with the approval 
of the Federal’ Radio Commission and 
conform to the: Commission’s rules and 
regulations. . 


nel station applicants to operate with a| 


Y| Then there wasS another large dam si 


Affecting Utility 
Company Shown 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Covers 
Certain Fees Paid by Com- 
pany in Southeast 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 15 by C. A. 
Bingham, formerly an official of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, appearing as a witness in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was beguir 
in the issue of Dec. 16 and proceeds 
as follows: 


Q. That was Oct. 18, 1925.. A, It is my 
recollection around about that date that 
the Alabama Power Company. con- 
tributed to the Tennessee River Improve< 
ment Association in this way: We had 
purchased the Sheffield Company. The 
Sheffield Company was the company that 
owned the properties in Alabama, in the 
Sheffield district. We purchased it from 
George Parsons & Sons. One of the 
obligations of the Sheffield Company 
when we took it over was to contribute 
the pledge that they had made to the 
Tennessee © River Association. That 
pledge was carried out, as we were 
bound to, by the Alabama Power Com- 
pany when it took the properties over 
and as soon as the pledge was carried 
out, it is my understanding there were 
no further contributions made, 

Q. You know about how much that con- 
tribution was? A. My recollection is it 
was $500 a month. 

Q. For how long a period? A. For 
the period we got the property on to 
the end of the year. It was made for 
a year. 


4 


Explanation of Fees 


Q. After the ena of that year was any 
similar contribution made to the Ten- 
nessee River Improvement Association ? 
A. Not that I know of. There never 
was any made by the Southeastern. 


Q. Let me ask you the general ques- 
tion: If you know of any other con- 
tribution made by the Southeastern or 
any company allied with it or the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation to 
the Tennessee River Improvement As- 
sociation? A. I do not. 


Q. Can you give us an approximate 
idea as to how many months this pay- 
ment was made? A. Yes. I remember 
this: That the obligation, the liability, 
that we took over, according to my rec- 
ollection, was $6,000, the unexpended 
portion of $6,060. The pledge was for 
$6,000, payable monthly. That is my 
recollection. 

Q. How much of that $6,000 did the 
Alabama have to pay after they took 
over the Sheffield? A.I don’t recall, 
Judge. You can say it was the full 
$6,000, because they took the Sheffield 
Company over. 

Q. Well, the Sheffield Company, as 
you have told us, was the company own< 
ing some power sites? A. No, sir, they 
owned the properties, the electric an® 
water properties, and the railway prop- 
erties at Sheffield, Tuscumbia and Flor- 
ence. 

Q. Do you know that during the pe- 
riod from May, 1927, to May, 1928, 
the Southeastern Securities Corporation 
paid $750 a month to the East Tennessee 
Development Company? A. Ihave in- 
formation in reference to that; yes, sir. 

Q. Was there a contribution of $750 
a month for the period covering about 
a year to the East Tennessee Develop- 
ment Company by the Southeastern Se~ 
curities Corporation? A. Yes. Rather, 
it was a fee that was paid them. 

Q. My information is thet the total 
sum so paid was $9,750. A, That is 
about right. 

Q. If you please, will you tell us what 
that was paid for? A. As I stated a 
moment ago, the East Tennessee De- 
velopment Company was proposing to 
build a series of developments on the 
upper reaches of the Tennessee River, 
and had had an application for a pre- 
liminary permit to build this with the 
Federal Power Commission, They were 
making certain studies and surveys of 
the upper reaches which affected the flow 
and the development of the river below. 
The Southeastern Power & Light group 
owned some dam sites, down below on 
the Tennessee River, and“this informa- 
tion, the result of the studies and sur- 
veys, was valuable to the Southeastern 
group in case they should ever develop 
downstream. 

Q. And downstream would be in the 
direction of the Muscle Shoals develop~ 
ment? A. Yes. 

Q. Very well. 


A. You see, we owned 
Dam Site No. 


1 on the Coosa River. 
te 
You understand, Judge, at this time thers 
was no affiliation between the SoutH- 
eastern Group and what is now the old | 
Commonwealth Power Group, of which 
the East Tennessee was a unit. 
Q. Not at that time? A. No, sir. 


Ownership of Properties 

Q. The Commonwealth interest in the 
Southeastern property came at a later 
period, did it? A. Yes, came in 1929, 

Q. But these payments to the East 
Tennessee Development Company-were 
made by the Southeastern Securities Cor-# 
poration, were they not? A, Yes. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that at 
that time the East Tennessee Develop- 
ment Company was owned in part by. 
some company in the Commonwealth 
Group? A. No, sir, I didn’t say that. 
‘ Q.1I beg your pardon. A, I said I 
didn’t know who owned it. I said at 
this time there was no affiliation be- 
tween the Southeastern and that group, 

Q. Might I ask if you are in a posi- 
tion to get or find out for us and tell 
us at your convenience whether the Com. 
monwealth and the Southern Corpora. 
tion or one of its allied corporations 
owns an interest in the East Tennessee 
Development Company? A. I suppose 
I can find out. : 

Q. And I wonder if you would be kind 
enough to find out for us whether the 
Commonwealth Corporation or one of 
its subsidiaries or allied corporations 
made contributions to the Tennessee 
River Improvement Association? A. I 
will try to get that information. I will 
be glad to. 

Q. We will appreciate that very much, 
According to my information one of the 
companies in the Southeastern Group 
made certain payments to a man named 
L. H. McHenry, the amounts being 


charged to reserve for investigation. D, 
you know enough about that situatio 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 2. 
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t CoMMENT BY THE Unirep States DAILY 


Railroads 


Freight Trains 
‘Set Record for 
Average Speed 
Than Any Previous Peri- 


od; Surplus of Cars In- 


creases in November 


Freight trains during October attained ggid, 


the highest average speed for any cor- 


responding period on record, 13.7 miles’ extend the Chica 


- ac ee 


Date Set for Air 
Mail Line Opening 


Twin Cities-Winnipeg Route 
Waits Approval of Cana- 


dian Cabinet 


é < The tentative date for the opening| 
Movement in October Faster of the proposed United Sta 


tes-Canadian 
air mail route betweeh the Twin Cities 
and Winnipeg has been set for one month 
hence, Jan. 15, it was stated orally Dec. 
16 by the Assistant Postmaster General, 
W, Irving Glover. 

The opening of this route pends final 
approval by the Canadian cabinet, he 
When this action is taken, the 
United States Post Office Department will 
o-Twin City line to 


per hour—according to a report of the the Canadian nardet, where it will be 


Bureau of Railway Economics trans- | picked u 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- he said 


mission Dec. 16. 


The volume of freight traffic handled the fact, that this route from Chicago! quately cares for interstate aviation and 
by the Class I railroads during October;to the Twin Cities can be extended tu!is capable of being revised as circum- 
dropped about 18 per cent compared'the Canadian border without necessitat-! stances 
with October last year, while at the end ing the asking of bids or getting addi-|schler, president of the Aeronautical | ucation for the promotion of safety. 


| 


Pp and taken on to Winnipeg, 
, by the Canadian department. 


This early action is made possible by 


of November the chief roads had 580,498 | tional appropriations, Mr. Glover stated. 


surplus freight cars in good repair and 
immediately available for service, 


gain of over 47,000 surplus cars com-' New Naval Air P 


-pared with the number available on Nov 


22, the report stated. 

The report follows in full text: 

The average speed of freight trains 
in October this year was the highest 
for any corresponding period on record, 
amounting to an average of 13.7 miles 
per hour, according to reports just filed 
by the rail carriers with the Bureau of 
Railway Economics and just made pub- 
lic. This represents the average per 
hour for all freight trains between ter- 
minals, including yard and road delays, 
no matter from what cause. 


Average Daily Movement 


The average speed for October was); 
an increase of seven-tenths of one mile! 


above that for the same period last year. 
The average daily movement per 
freight car in October this year was 
$1.5 miles, compared with 36.3 miles for 
the same month last year and 36.2 miles 
in October, 1928. ‘ 
In computing the average movement 
per day, account is taken of all freight 
cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded and un- 
loaded, cars undergoing or awaiting re- 
pairs and also surplus cars on side tracks 
for which no load is immediately avail- 
able. The car surplus in October this 

Year was more than three and one-haif 
times as great as in the same month 
“of 1929, which had an unloubted effect 
on the reduction in daily movement per 
freight car. 

Loads Decrease 
The average load per car in October 
this year was 26.4 tons, including less 
+ than carload lot freight as well as. car- 
load freight. ‘This was a deerease of 
five-tenths of one ton below tie average 
for October, 1929, and a decrease of six- 
«tenths of one ton below that for Octo- 
~ her, 1928. 
The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads of this country 
"Th October this year amounted to 39,- 
291,972,000 net ton miles, according to 
“xeports just received from the railroads 
by the Bureau. 

‘Compared with October, 1929, this 
was a reduction of 8,543,822,000 net 
ton miles or 17.9 per cent, and a reduc- 
tion of 8,941,897,000 net ton miles or 
18.5 per cent under October, 1928. 


Reductions in Traffic 


In the Eastern District, the volume of 
«freight traffic handled in October this 
year was a reduction of 18.6 per cent 
compared with the same month in 1929, 
while the Southern District réported a 


~ reduction of 18.3 per cent. The Western 


District reported a reduction of 16.8 per 
cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads in the first ten 
months of 19380 amounted to 360,783,- 
628,000 net ton miles, a reduction of 
56,742,817,000 net ton miles or 13.6 per 
cent under the corresponding period in 
1929, and a reduction of 36,760,274,000 
net ton miles or 9.2 per cent under the 
same period in 1928. 

Railroads in the eastern district for 
the 10 months period in 1930 reported a 
reduction of 13.9 per cent in the volume 
of freight traffic handled compared with 
the same period in 1929, while the south- 
ern district reported a decrease of 14 
per cent. The western district reported 
a decrease of 13 per cent. 


Surplus Cars Available 

Class I railroads on Nov 30 had 680,- 
498 surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for service, 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association announced. 

This was an increase of 47,053 cars 
compared with Nov. 22, at which time 
there were 558,445 surplus freight cars. 

Surplus coal cars on Nov. 30 totaled 
213,752, an increase of 22,815 within a 
week, while surplus box cars totaled 304,- 
100, an increase of 19,755 cars for the 
‘same period. 

Reports also showed 28,065 surplus 
stock cars, an increase of 1,783 cars above 
the number reported on Nov. 22 while 
surplus refrigerator cars totaled 11,559, 
an increase of 2,270 for the same period. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce. Commission’ quired by the Navy for war-time ait | opinion of the National Aeronautic Asso- view particularly to developing uniform 


made public on Dec, 16 decisions in rate 


- cases which are summarized as follows: 


. 


No. 22830. and 
Brown’s Sons et al. v. 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis 
pany etal. Rates and refriger 
on cucumbers, in carloads, from Black- 
ville, S. C., to destinations in official ter- 
ritory found not unreasonable. Complaints 
dismissed. 


No. 22901.—-Georgia Oil Company ¥. At- 


; 
i 


| 


lan 
Expected to Promote 
Harmony in Services 


Federal Officer Says Policy 
Should Help Army and 
Navy to Reach Agreement 
On Coast Defenses 


Promulgation of the new naval air 
operating policy, which was announced 
Dec: 8 by Charles Francis Adams, the 
Secretary of the Navy, should result in 
the removal of “one of the principal 
points of friction,” in the disagreement 
between the Army and the Navy over 
coast defense, David S. Ingalls, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, stated orally Dec. 15. 

The new policy, drawn up by Admiral 
William V. Pratt, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, specifically states that all 
snore establishments maintained as 
part of the aeronautical organization are 
strictly “a part of the fleet,” Mr. In- 
galls pointed out. (The full text of the 
statement of policy was printed in the 
issue of Dec. 10.) 

Examination of the long-standing 
“coast defense” disagreement between 
the Army and the Navy is drawing to 
a_ close although not yet entirely com- 
pleted, it was said at the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency. This Bureau is studying, at the 
request of President Hoover, the phase 
of the situation which involves “dupli- 
cation of material,” it was pointed out at 
the Department Of the Navy. 

Mobile Defense Favored 

While the new air policy was not 

drawn up as a direct result of the re- 
opening early in the Fall of the old 
disagreement, its promulgation possibly 
was stimulated by the present situation, 
it was pointed out at the Navy. The 
plan is in direct accord with the theories 
of Admiral Pratt that the entire naval 
defense organization should be “mobile,” 
Mr. Ingalls stated. 
: The Army has held that by establish- 
ing permanent stations on both coasts 
where air squadrons ore based, as well 
as the foreign bases at Pearl Harbor 
(Hawaii) and Coco Sclo (Panama), the 
Navy is taking over part of the mili- 
tary. duty of defendirg the coast of the 
country, it was said at the Navy. 

The question of “duplication of func- 
tions” was to have been discussed by 
officers of both the Army and Navy, it 
was said, and Charles Francis Adams, 
the Secretary of the Navy, has stated on 
several occasions that it has been the 
subject of conferences he has held with 
the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley. 

The Navy’s function in the air is 
pointed out in the new operating plan to 
be “operation with the fleet,” Mr. Ingalls 
stated. The policy declares, under the 
heading of “peace operations,” that “in 
accordance with the principles outlined 
above, it concentrates its air efforts in 
operating with the fleet, believing that 
this is a primary function, and it does 
not waste any of its air efforts upon a 
secondary purpose, believing that it is 
wiser to leave these matters to be set- 
tled and provided for when a. national 
emergency is imminent.” 

Maintenanee of the bases at Panama 
and Hawaii, Mr. Ingalls pointed out, will 
no longer have even a semipermanent 
status, since they will represent only a 
compact group of planes and personnel 
at strategic points which can be moved 
to other places whenever necessary. 

The shore bases will have even a less 
permanent character, ~he added, since 
they are definitely supply and repair 
bases and training stations. The policy 
declares that “in the areas where the 
fleet or parts of it operate constantly 
there is a meed for. destroyer, air sub- 
marine, supply, and repair bases, depots, 
training grounds, stations, or whatever 
name may be given them.” It adds that 
“these bases are a part of the fleet and 
the contents thereof are subject to re- 
moval instantly at command from the 
fleet.” 

The situation in case of war can not 
be predicted, the Assistant Secretary 
said, but all problems which arose in 
the course of the World War were so 
efficiently and satisfactorily settled that 


no one need fear any difficulty in se- aa 


curing necessary emergency cooperation, 
Should permanent land bases be re- 


‘operations, it is likely that projected air 


Related Cases.—Simon!out at the 


| 


Stations of the Coast Guard would be 
turned over to the Navy, it was pointed 
Department. . During the 


Cleveland, Cinein- | World War, the Coast Guard was sub- 
ailway Com-] ject to the command of the Navy, it was 
ation charges | yecalled. 

k 


Expansion of the air force maintained 
by the Coast Guard, which already has 
contracted for several new patrol planes 
of long range, would provide suitable 


lanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad Com-|bases along the coast, it was added. 


pany et al, 1. Rate on gasoline and lubri- 
“cating oils, in carloads, from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to Douglas, Ga., found unreason- 
able. 
future and reparation awarded, Move- 
ment of gasoline and lubricating oils from 
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~ 


Reasonable rates prescribed for the | fle 


{ 
' 


Admiral Pratt explained Dec. 15 while 
testifying before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs his idea of a “mobile 
et.” He cited the change of operation 
and theory in coast defense by military 


Brunswick, and Savannah, Ga., to Douglas °'Sanizations as an indication of chang- 
_, found to have been intrastate. n c 
No. 23129.—Standard Oil Company (Ken. #¢ Said on that occasion that he fevored 


tucky) v. Georgig, Southern & Florida Rail- 
way Company. Rates for the interstate 
transportation of gasoline and other re- 
fined petroleum products, in tank-car loads 
from Jacksonville, Fla. to White Springs 
~and dasper, Fla., found unreasonable in 
the past but not otherwise unlawful, Rep- 
aration awarded. 


. No. 23599.—Rea-Patterson Milling Com- 
hw ¥. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
ay * charged om grain, in carloads, from 

gis in Kansas to destinations in Arkan- 

Ms found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 


ing thought among defense specialists. 


a mobile fleet becausé the enemy’s un- 
certainty about its movements would 
be a tactical advantage. 

The “general policy” section of the 
new operating plan  eniphasizes_ this 
point: “All aircraft assigued to tactical 
units will be mobile in order to operate 
with the fleet. Mobility will be achieved 
by the use of catriers and tenders. A 
minimum number. of fully equipped fleet 
air stations will be provided for the 
support and repair of aircraft.” 


, Transportation expenses. . 
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actment of Uniform Aviation Laws 
Is Discussed by National Conference 


* 


First Meeting of State Representatives With Federal Offi- 


cials Is Advised of Need for Legislation on Economic 
Aspects of Aeronautics 


‘take advice 6f the Department’ of Com-}| 
It | merce, 
| The N. A.°A., which is giving the in-| 
dustry and the country uniform regula: | 
| tien in the field of sport, Senator Bing- | 
‘ham advised, governs the conditions of | 
,authorized competitions, controls efforts 
;to establish world records, has vorked 
| to provide group insurance for flying | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States,” Mr. MacCracken explained. 
is probable, he said, that established prin- | 
ciples in the matter of legislation affect- 
ing commerce will be applied to “this 
{new method of transpertation.” 
The- Federal Air Commerce Act “ade- 


require,” Frederick B. Rent-/ clubs, and is conducting campaigns of ed- 
Chamber of Commerce, said in a paper The attitude of Government toward 
while explaining the importance of uni-, business has a marked effect on_ its | 
form laws to the industry. (Mr. Rent-| development, the Secretary of Com- 
schler’s address was read by Edward S.| merce, Robert P. Lamont, said in wel- 
Evans, of Detroit, vice president.) coming the delegates from the 40 States. | 
The industry is, however, “constantly |The manner in which the industry con- | 
oppressed” by fear that improper State | ducts itself has much to do with the 
action will curtail legitimate activities, | character of the legislation, however, 
Mr. Rentschler stated. Lack of correct | he added. 
information and apparent inability to} “The policy of the Federal Govern- 
visualize the future, he said, have been | ment is to interefere as little as possible | 
responsible for the outstanding instances | with industry,” Secretary Lamont as- 
of unsatisfactory legislation. | serted,” and its hope is that the indus- 
While the industry may solve its own! try will so conduct itself that little reg- 
problems, it is dependent for others for] ulation will be necessary.” 
three things, increasing confidence and; . Assumption by the States of “their | 
patronage, Government support through | full share in the development and reg- 
mail contracts, maintenance of airways, | Ulation” of air transportation was asked 
and military preparedness; and wisdom {by the Secretary of Commerce. He said 
in legislation and regulation. “The | Such a course of action would leave to | 
States can accelerate or retard this de- ; the Federal Government only such a 
velopment by their aeronautic legisla- | Share as is necessarily imposed by the 
tion,” he observed. interstate nature of traffic and the neces- 
: oh sity for uniformity “in a few other re- 
Contradictory Positions spects.” 


Of States Are Cited | Economic Effect of 


Explaining the interstate nature of s . 
aircraft operations and summarizing the Regulation Considered , 
The economic effect of regulatory and 


regulatory positions of the States, Mr. 
Rentschler cited as an example of “a| legislative action on the financial situa- 
conflict of interest and opinion” the re-| ition in the aeronautics industry must be! 
cent ruling by the New Jersey State | given consideration, F. G, Coburn, pres- 
Board of Commerce prohibiting the use|ident of Aviation Corporation, advised 
of inland waters by seaplanes and the | in a paper on special problems. Two 


craft constitutes a “proper use.” |encounter and solve in order. to grow, 
Differences of opinion exist within! he explained, are reliable service and 

the industry concerning the method by! reduction of operating costs. 

which States should secure uniform Operating costs at present are so great 

legislation, he declared. The industry |in comparison with revenue that the in- 

hopes that States will require either Fed- | dustry must produce a passenger-carry- 

eral pilots’ licenses or State licenses is- ing plan which will earn its 


as those imposed by the Air Commerce | eration, 
Regulations, he added, opposes State | this progress, he warned, and make solv- | 
gasoline taxes, and desires State develop-|tion more difficult. Including overhead | 
ment of intrastate airways to provide a 
network of feeder routes supplementing 
the Federal airways. : 

Control and regulation of aviation is 
primarily a function and duty of the 
Federal Government, State Senator J. 
Griswold Webb, chairman of the New 
York State Aviation Commission, said in 
responding on behalf of the States to 
the welcome address by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 

“Should all the States decide > tes 
into effect various ‘pet’ activities of their | Se ; . : se 
own, nothing but chaos can possibly en-| Brent obstructions in developing relia 


7” © 4 : bility. 
sue,” State Senator Webb admitted. | schedules on railroad systems, the air 
Legislative Action on 
Aviation Is Reviewed | elavedl. | 

A review of regulatory legislative . 
action since the first successful airplane | Basic Regulatory 
flight was given by Col. Clarence M.| Law Is Discussed 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com- Consideration was given to a basic} 
merce for Aeronautics, in outlining the| regulatory law at the round-table dis-/ 
purpose of the conference. He said that| cussions of the afternoon session. Ex-| 
in some States legislation is accomplish-| isting provisions of the Department of | 
ing the desired results but that in others|Commerce and Federal laws and rules | 
it has proved less satisfactory. | were described by Col. Young who char-| 

Thorough enforcement of provisions | acterized the regulation and inspection | 
for licensing pilots and for licensing} situation as “an expensive, highly tech- | 
planes must be carried out in the inter-/| nical subject.” 
est of safety, Col, Young stated. Uni-} Licensing laws of various forms are 
form basic laws, he said, are badly; in force in 45 States and Territories, Col. | 
needed, while ,Federal air traffic rules| Young said, while seven have no regu- 
must be adopted by States to insure com- | lations of this sort. He stated that 21 
plete enforcement. reguire all aircraft and airmen to be} 


Chamber of Commerce federally licensed; 12 require a Federal} 


| license for commercial flying; six require | 

Recommendations Stated | either a State or a Federal license; and 
Recommendations of a series of re-|SiX require a State li¢ense only. 
gional conferences held under the aus-| The suggested draft of the Depart- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce of the | ment of Commerce’s typical regulatory 
United States and the Aeronautical| law preseribes a Federal license and | 
Chamber of Commerce were reported to | the imposition and collection of penalties | 
the State delegates in a message from|by the Federal Government. Such an} 
William Butterworth, president of the|@trangement, he pointed out, avoids dou- 
National Chamber, who asserted that| ble jeopardy, eliminates military air- 
organized business is doing its part to|Craft, and does not specifically affect | 
promote the best interests of aeronau-| Mechanics. , 
tics. (Mr. Butterworth’s address was read| There are five alternative courses open | 
by W. Irving Bullard, vice president.) | to various States at present, the Assist- | 
These recommendations, he explained,| ant Secretary declared. In addition to| 
virtually are on the same phases to be| the four present systems in effect, he| 
considered at the national conference. Said a suggestion, which has received | 
Exemption from fuel gas taxes, de-| Some favorable comment, was that States | 
velopment of dirigible airships, exporta-|Tegister airmen and aircraft, in order 
tion of helium, assistance by the Post| to maintain some supervision, and re- 
Office Department in developing both do- quire that the registered plane or man | 


;operating cost for a modern tri-motored, 


is 84 cents. If progressively higher 
fares are charged, the business is liable 
{to fall off, he added. t 

| Recounting technical progress in air 
{navigation and declaring that the mod- 
i ern airplane is “a very reliable machine,” 


spss ssn 





mestic and foreign air lines, suitable zon- | hold a Federal license, 
ing of land contiguous to airports, loca-| 4dergnautical Association 
| 


tion of airports with respect to surface ‘ 
transportation facilities, Fedéral licenses Organized at Conference 


for all aircraft and airmen, conformity} The activities of Far Western States 
with Federal air traffic rules, continued | in coordinating air laws and regulations | 
| development of air navigation aids, ade-| were described by J. D. Wood, of Boise, 
quate air marking of municipalities, air| Idaho, State Commissioner of the De- 
marking of Federal and State highways, | partment of Public Works. yovernor 
and State enforcement have been advo-/| H. C. Baldridge, of Idaho, he said, realiz- 
cated by these regional conferences, hej ing the necessity of cooperation because 
of the interstate character of air trans 
portation, called a conference of gov- 
ernors of the 11 western States with a| 


| 


C 
Uniformity of regulation will serve the 
best intérests of all concerned in the 


i 


|ciation, Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con-; laws on the subject. 
necticut, president of the N. A. A., stated.| The conference organized the Western 


|by the uniform n 


ruling of the Attorney General of Wis-| fundamental difficulties which the trans-| 
consin that use of inland waters by air-| portation phase of the industry must | 


i 


expenses and terminal charges, the total | 
12-passenger plane, he said, is 94 cents | 


iper mile, while under the present fare | 
conditions the maximum possible revenue | ]aws were unconsti 


Mr. Coburn said weather is one of the} “stretching” the 
Compared with maintenance of | 


| transportation industry is not compiling | 


their. operation. His department, 
said, has furthered airport. develop- 
per- 


and 
he e 
ment, formed State alrways, and coope 
ated with enforcement officials in requir- 
ing compliance with State air rules. He 
stressed the need of cooperating with 


| State, county and local enforcement of- 
| ficials. 


Harold Pitcairn, of Pitcarin Aviation, 


‘Inc., of Philadelphia, delegate of the 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, dis- 
cussed State regulation from the oper- 
ator’s viewpoint. “Uniformity,” he de- 
clared, “should not lead to duplication. 
The operators and manufacturers doing 
2 good job are anxious to have regula- 
tion, but not needless regulation. 

The delegates were advised to consult 
persons in the aviation industry in for- 
mulating State laws and regulations. 


States W ould Not Delegate 


‘Authority to Government 


A. G. Barber, of Birmingham, Ala., a 
member of the State Legislature, ques- 
tioned whether the States, by adopting 
for their regulations those formulated 
by the Federal Government, as propose 
} neasures being consid- 
be delegating t6 the 


ered, might not 
f the power to change 


Federal Government 


iState laws because of possible future 


changes in Federal regulations. 
Replying to this query, former Secre- 

tary MacCracken explained that at least 

theoretically the State by adopting the 


| Federal rules and regulations would not 


thereby be delegating any of its sover- 
eign power to the Federal Government. 


|The State, he explained, would simply be 


lf a standard which cor- 
Federal standard. Speak- 
he admited, the standard 


setting for itse 
responds to the 
ing practically, 


| might in the future be changed because 
lof changes in Federal regulations. 


Speaking of this problem from a con- 
stitutional standpoint, Mr. MacCracken 
said that in 21 States, the State Attor- 


{ney Generals have found no difficulty 


constitutionally in enacting State legis- 


\lation providing for the adoption of the 


Federal regulations. 


-|Says Lack of Uniformity 
oe ying cost | 
sued on the same basis of qualifications | and pay part of the fixed charges of op-| 
Stringent legislation may affect | 


Would Be No Handicap 


With the declaration, “you can’t get 
complete uniformity” of legislation, 
Chester W. Cuthell, delegate from the 
Aeronautical Chamber and former chair- 
man of the National Bar Association's 
committee on air law, enrne, a 

7s requiring complance wi era 
ieee . itutional because they 
involve “adoption by refernce” and that 
the lack of uniformity would not handi- 


leap or retard development of American 
| aeronautics. 


Mr. Cuthell cited remarks of President 
Hoover on the potentiai dangers of 
interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution and declared 
the Air Commerce Act does not affect 
the men against whom it should be 
aimed, the private and intrastate flier. 

“You can’t say it is a crime in a State 





/a particularly favorable record, he. de-| 





There is no more practical method of se-| States Aeronautical Association which 
curing uniformity than by having mu-| has since been ¢oordinating the Jaws and 
nicipal laws and ordinances harmonize | regulations of, the several . interested 
, With Federal legislation, he added, and | States. | 
the N. A, A. supports the proposition! Idaho’s procedure, Mx. Wood said, in| 
that ones and cities should follow the | general has been to adopt the’ Federal | 
ead o 


‘Monthly Statements of ‘Rai 


to violate Federal laws or laws later 
passed by the Federal Government,” he 
reminded the conference. “There have 
been no prosecutions under such State 
laws and they are unconstitutional.” | 
The industry and the legal profession 
is not as concerned about uniform legis- 
lation, Mr. Cuthell explained, as that 
the legislation “shall be good and shall 
be enforced.” The Federal Government 
has the power to enact flying rules, he 
said during discussion, but has not the 
power to prescribe the requirements for 
licenses for either craft or men. 


State Laws Declared 
To Be Enforceable 


Disagreement with this interpretation 
resulted when George B. Logan, dele- 
gate from Missouri and present chair- 


lations. Mr. Logan declared the State 
laws are enforceable and constitutional. 

The question whether Alabama should 
outlaw all planes not holding Federal 
licenses or allow owners of such craft 
to operate for a limited period resulted 
in a general discussion of the effect of 
accidents. Maj. Reed Landis, delegate 
from Illinois, pointed out that a’ major- 
ity of Cook County’s fatal accidents and 
crashes in a recent period were the re- 
sult of flying unlicensed ships in intra- 
state operation. Col. Young declared 


ithat the situation in which six States 


have no regulations is liable to result 
in concentration of unlicensed craft in 
those States. 

Federal airworthiness requirements, 
he said, were developed in cooperation 
with the industry and represent the 
minimum requirements which the in- 
dustry considered necessary. Users of 
lines and potential purchasers are not in 
position to determine the reliability of 
planes, he declared, and consequently 
both the industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment considers an airworthiness test 
necessary. 

Dr. Hugh Young, of Maryland, told 
the conference that Maryland had en- 
acted into law the bill approved by the 
American Bar Association. An aviation 
commission, also created by the law, he 
said, assists in the development ‘of air- 
ports and airways, and encourages manu- 
facturing and the operation of air lines 
within the State. 

In discussing the constitutional objec- 


the Federal Government andirules and regulaticns governing aircraft | tion raised to the Department’s proposed 


lroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Great Northern Ry. 
October Ten Months 
1930 1930 1929 
10,935,687 73,743,061 87,347,962 
603,804 7,761,133 9,472,558 
12,411,222 90,242,965 108,459,226 
673,648 12,198,394 16,683,771 
1,481,337 15,700,826 17,368,962 
3,214,764 28,620,854 32,076,761 
5,902,081 62,144,714 172,139,068 
6,509,141 28,098,251 36,320,158 
810,888 7,542,079 7,5 
8,155 
20,548,017 28,738,581 
19,101,461 27,534,789 
8,366.64 8,391.94 
68.9 66.5 


1929 
12,337,871 
822,083 
14,243,944 
1,574,830 
1,907,533 
8,791,175 
7,905,702 
6,338,242 
875,163 
3,019 
5,460,060 
5,002,549 
8,367.62 
55.5 


. Freight revenue 

| Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper. rev. . 

, Maintenance of way....... 

| Maintenance of equipment. . 


or 
3,7 


4 


Total expenses incl. other. . 
Net from railroad... . a 
Taxes .. 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 


Y ) 8,866.31 
Operating ratio ... 


47.6 


1930 
8,292,865 
222,687 
91,931 
75,670 
639,804 
1,260,377 
2,587,630 
1,204,301 
252,174 


951,825 
779,778 


4,374.48 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


Ten Months 
1930 1929 
28,712,633 38,925,621 
2,981,028 3,999,645 
84,569,174 41,609,946 
5,083,069 6,569,080 
6,641,631 7,483,926 
12,748,119 14,552,556 
26,739,939 29,885,746 
7,829,235 11,724,200 
2,356,512 2,482,074 
4,206 6,107 
5,468,517 9,235,119 
3,969,099 7,72 
4,393.03 
17.4 


October 
192 


1,511,785 
3,097,606 
1,639,257 
175,339 
574 
1,463,344 
1,244,638 
4,380.90 
65.4 


302 


68.2 718 


‘public documents.” 


diule filed with the State Railroad Com- 


i way Co. 


t 
| 


man of the Bar Association’s committee ' 
on air law, advised against test cases 
} to determine the strength of State legis- 
lation applying Federal rules and regu- 


; 


7,723,235 | percentage of gross revenue paid to the 
4,380.90] American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 


ito 
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Aviation 
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Postal Measures 


Ordered Reported 


[Navy to Receive 
Aireraft Carrier 


In Spring, 1934 


1 Designed Ex- 
clusively for Air Defense 
Purposes Will Be Chris- 


tened ‘Ranger’ 


One ‘House Proposal Would 
Limit Amount of Official 
Mail Sent Free 


The House Committee on Post Office First Vesse 
and Post Roads ordered to be reported 
Dec. 16, two measures (H. J. Res. 357 
and §S. 3278). The first follows in full 
text: i 

“Resolved, etc., that hereafter the limit | 
of official matter mailed by any person | 
having the franking privilege to his own) 
address shall be the same as that for 

The other follows in fuil text: | 

Be it enacted, etc., that the provisions 
of the Act of Feb. 14, 1929 (Tit. 39 U.! 
S. C. 260), authorizing the Postmaster 
General to furnish receipts showing the 
mailing of ordinary mail of any class 
and to prescribe the fee for such receipts 
is hereby extended to inctude additional 
receipts or certificates of mailing cover- 
ing registered, insured, and collect-on- 
delivery mail. Passed the Senate Apr. 
30 (calendar day, May 7), 1930. 


The Navy’s first vessel. designed ex- 
clusively for service as an aircraft car- 
rier is scheduled for completion in the 
Spring of 1934 and will be christened 
“Ranger,” a name given to five earlier 
ships the first of which was the famous 
; “Ranger” commanded by Captain John: - 
{Paul Jones in 1778, the Department of 
the Navy has announced. 

The new “Ranger,” for which appro- 
priations of $4,050,000 already have been 
made by Congress, will be an aircraft 
j carrier of 13,800 tons displacement. The 
contract for its construction was 
awarded Oct. 17, 1930, to the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany at Newport News, Va., according 
to the announcement, which follows in 
full text: * 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 

State of California: Adams announced that, in accordance 
Sacramento, Dec. 16. |with the Navy Department’s policy of 

A zone system of street car fares,/8iving names formerly assigned to those 
with a reduction from the present fare} battle cruisers scrapped by terms of the 
of 7 cents to 5 cents for a trip within] Washington treaty, the name “Ranger” 
a zone embracing the business district|WoUld be assigned to Aircraft Carrier 
of Pasadena, is proposed in a new sched- Number 4, contract for which was 

awarded Oct. 17, 1930, to thegNewport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Newport News, Va. 

. —_ Ship to Bear Name { 

* er ee ‘ whites: tin e U. S. S. “Ranger” is the sixth 
sO-cent cash fare would be effective be naval vessel of that name. The fifth 


tween the inner zone and the second - Z 
zone, with eight tickets for 50 cents.| Ranger” was Battle Cruiser Number 4, 
The present 12-cent cash fare between | 2uthorized in 1916. Designed to displace 


Pasadena and Altadena would be re- | 43,500 tons, to make a full speed of 

duced to 10 cents. | 33.25 knots, and to mount a battery of 
eight 16-inch, 16 six-inch and four anti- 
aircraft guns, the fifth “Ranger’s” con- 
struction was stopped Feb. 8, 1922, upon 

clared, would create rules and me Je.ta 

enforced by 48 different State bodies 

manned by political appointees. “This| 

would make the operator’s position a dif-| 

ficult one’ in his opinion. The only 


Zoning of Trolley Fares 
Planned at Pasadena, Calif. 


mission b: the Pacific Electric Rail- 


Under the proposed scale of rates, a 


Architects Are Selected 
On Two Federal Projects 


Selection of the firm of McKim, Mead 
& White, of New York City, as archi- 
tects for the proposed Post Office Annex 
at New York City, was announced Dec. 
16 by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary’ of 
the Treasury. The full text of Mr. Mel- 
lon’s statement follows: 

-Secretary Mellon announced Dec. 16 
that the firm of McKim, Mead & White, 
of New York City, has been selected as 
architects for the proposed Post Office 
Annex at New York City, at 31st and 
33d Streets and Ninth Avenue. 

The firm of Rankin & Kellogg and the 
firm of Tilden, Register & Pepper, of 
Philadelphia, have been selected as 
architects for the proposed new Federal 
Building at Philadelphia, to be located 
at Market, Chestnut and 30th Streets 
and Schuylkill Drive. 

Formal contracts will be entered into 
with the above firms as soon as titles 
to the sites are vested in the United 
States. 


uniform measure, Manvel H. Davis, of 
Kansas City, Co., declared that of the 
plans proposed, that one should be 
adopted by the States which would best 
serve aviation, irrespective of possible 
legal difficulties. 

The Bar Association measure, he de- 


_In a separate proceeding the Commis- 
sion ordered an investigation of the same 


— 


“MY 
FAVORITE 
LINE 


White Star, | 


The second vessel named “Ranger” 
was a small schooner carrying one gun, 
purchased at Baltimore, Md., 1814; no 
record of any important service. Sold 
in 1816. 
The third vessel named “Ranger” was 
a brig of 14 guns, purchased in 1814. It 
was one of Commodore Isaac Chauncey’s 
Squadron on Lake Ontario and took ac- 
tive part in engagements. Sold May 15, 
solves itself,” he said, “into the desires 
and constitutional limitations of the 
States.” 
The proposed basic law “at least makes 
a step toward uniformity,” Col. Young 
said. “There is no unanimity on the 
subject.” 
Test cases in any individual State 
would not be conclusive of the consti- 
tutionality of the law in all States, 


1821. 
The fourth vessel named “Ranger” was 
former Secretary -MacCracken stated, 
There may be needed slight modifica- 


an iron gunboat of 1,261 tons displace- 
ment carrying 12 guns; built by Harlan 
tions of the law in some States to agree 
with State constitutions, he said. 


the signing of the Washington Treaty 
for the Limitation of Navai Armaments. 
The “Ranger” and three other of the six 
battle cruisers building were sold, broken 
up and scrapped. The two battle cruisers 
remaining were converted into the air- 
craft carriers “Saratoga” and “Lexing- 
ton.” 
The first “Ranger” in the history of 
the United States Navy was a ship of 
308 tons, carrying 18 guns, built by 
order of the Continental Congress; 
launched Mey 10, 1777, at Langdon’s 
Shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H., and orig- 
inally christened “New Hampshire”; 
commanded by Capt. John Paul Jones, 
sailed for France early in 1778; Apr. 23, 
1778, eaptured and burned the shipping 
at St. Mary’s Isle, Scotland, the follow- 
ing day engaged and captured H. R. M. 
S. “Drake”; under command of Lieut. 
Thomas Simpson; in 1779 took many 
prizes, and on May 12, 1780, was cap- 
tured off Charleston, S. C., by the Brit- 
ish and taken into the British Fleet. 
Used as Schooner 
logical solution, he declared, is to adopt|and Hollingsworth, Wilmington, Del., 
in State legislation the Federal stand-|1873-1876; cruised on various stations and 
ard and thereby provide uniformity. He) on survey duty; transferred July 1, 1909, 
urged an expression of the conference}to Public Marine School, Boston, Mass., 
on the two measures. and name changed to “Rockport,” Oct. 30, 

John M. Vorys, director of the Ohio 1917, and to “Nantucket,” now out of 
Bureau of Aeronautics, called attention |©°™MsSion. a E 
to a practical difficulty should both State _ The latest “Ranger,” aircraft carrier 
and Federal licenses be required. The|N®- 4, is of 13,800 tons displacement, is 
identification of a plane in the air would the first aircraft carrier in the United 
be extremely difficult, he pointed out, if| States Navy designed from the keel up 
covered with license numbers, making | f° aircraft carrier work in the fleet, and 
enforcement of any rules difficult. “Ij }§ scheduled for completion in the Spring 
even see no reason why Congress should of 1934. Appropriations totalling $4,- 
not require licenses for all planes,” he | 959,000 have been made by Congress for 
declared, “since the problem is an inter- | St@rting construction. 
state one.” In the alternative, he fa- r coe 
vored adoption by the States of the Fed- Service Commission as reasons for or- 
call walak i dering an investigation of the rates of 

the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
Declines to Place Resolutions pany, which have been in effect since 
Favoring Adoption 

Declining to place resolutions favoring 
adoption of the Department’s sample|company’s charges for telephone service 
law, Secretary Young said that any such|to hotels outside of the city of Port- 
active or declaration of preference would | land. 
accomplish nothing. “The question re- | 

“Leave the question of constitution- 
ality up to your Attorney General,” he 
advised. “The question is one of opin- 
ion.” 

Local Operation Move 
Given Brief Discussion , 

Brief consideration was given to the “Have several times changed sailing 
issuance of certicates of convenience and dates,” writes an executive, “in order 
necessity by State Commissions to opera- to travel by my favorite line—-White 
tors in intrastate flying, after certain Star.” If you travel White Star on 
delegates had pointed out that without 
such a guarantee pioneer operators were 
in danger of losing their business. Mr. 
Cuthell declared that such action was 
premature at this time. 

Col. Young agreed, saying the general 
reaction was not in favor of such a move 
in local operation. “Everybody should 
be allowed to use the airways which 
are built with Federal and State money,” 

Mr. Cutsell said, 

Delegates from Pennsylvania explained 
that in their State.such certificates were 
issued with both the Public Service Com- 
mission and the Aeronautics Commission 
passing on the two phases of the matter. 


your bysiness trips to Europe, you 
know what he means. 


Speedy trip—experienced people to 
cater to your comfort—quiet rooms for 
conference and concentration—trained 
secretaries always within reach—radio 
tokeep you in touch with developments 
at home—ship to shore phone service, 


You can round out a full week at your 
office—sail Friday or Saturday, and 
reach London or Paris in time for ur- 
gent meetings the following week-end, 
A fleet of famous ships to sail on 
Majestic, world’s largest; Olympic, 
Homeric, etc.. Accommodations for 
every purse and plan Weekly sailings. 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us, 


R. M, Hicks, Mgr., 1419 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C., or any author- 
ized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


taternational atile Marine Company 


Oregon to Investigate 
Present Telephone Rates 


State of Oregon: 

Salem, Dec. 16. 
Business depression, the present low 
cost of money and supplies, installation 
of automatic dials and reduction of the 


pany, are assigned by the Oregon Public 





pank Tax Law in 

Towa Postponed 
B Stare Board Awake Decision 
Of Congressional Com- 


mittee on Changes in Fed- 
eral Statutes 


c 
# 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Dec. 16. 


The report on tax revision in Iowa, 
prepared by the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Taxation and State Board of 
Assessment and Review, makes no recom- 
tnendation whatsoever regarding bank 
taxation. The framers. of the report 
state that, in view of the fact that a 
committee of Congress and a committee 
of the American Bankers Association 
are working on a revision of the Fed- 
eral statute which governs the taxation 
of national banks by the States, changes 
in the Iowa law, may well be deferred 
until some decision is reached by the 
congressional committee. : : 

The Section of the report dealing with 
bank taxes follows in full text: : 

Possibly no portion of our taxation 
system is in more uncertain and un- 
satisfactory condition than that relating 
to the taxation of banks and moneyed 
capital. The present statutes relating 
to taxation of banks levy such taxes on 
a basis that may be fair as between the 
banks affd other forms of property. 
However, it is.a source of constant liti- 
gation. in view of the provisions of 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to the tax- 
ation of national banks. 


The Federal statute requires that na-| 


tional banks shall not be taxed at a 
higher rate than is imposed on other 
moneyed capital in the hands of other 
corporations or individuals used in com- 
petition with national banks. Prior to 
1921 this limitation on the right of 
the State to tax national banks was as- 
sured to require only that State banks 
and trust companies should be taxed 
on the same basis as national banks. 

In 1921 the United States Supreme 
Court rendered a decision in Merchants | 
National Bank v. City of Richmond (256 | 


U. S. 635), in which it was held that} 


| A. No, sir. 


| 


' 


‘Kansas City Bank | 


Bondholders Are Given Uniil 
| Feb. I to Agree to Reor- 
ganization Plan 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 16.—The plan 


‘ Tice j 
Action Ts Deferred) 
| 
| 
of reorganization of the properties and 
‘affairs of the Kansas. City Joint Stock 
,Land Bank has been extended from Dec. 
15, 1930, to Feb. 1, 1931, according to an 
jannouncement Dec. 15 by the. chairman 
lof the Bondholders’, Protective Com- 
i mittee. ‘ ¥ 
, The plan of reorganization, dated as 
tet Aug. 12, 1930,:submitted by A. 0. 
Stewart of Sam Francisco contemplates 
the establishment. ofa new joint stock 
land bank, and a liquidation company. | 
/ The terms of the plan must be accepted | 
| by, a large majority of the bondholders. 
The time originally set for the assent 
lof bondholders was Dec. 15. Mr. McLucas 
‘now ae that “pursuant to the’ 
{powers vested by ‘said plan of reorgan- 
lization in the Committee therein named, 
said Committee has extended the time 
\for participation therein and (or) desig- | 
| nation of option choice thereunder, from | 
| Dec. 15, 1930, to Feb. 1, 1931.” | 
e | 
‘Fees for Services | 
eye e 
| ° 
Charged to Utility in. 
e 
South Are Outlined 
Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Covers 
Certain Assessments on 
Power Company 


[Continued from Page 10.] 

tell us whether those payments to Mc- 
Henry in any way involved any of the 
problems connected with Muscle Shoals? 
I mean I am in no position 
to say that. ' 

Q. And you know that those payments 
had nothing to do with it? A. I know 
what they were made for. They were} 
made for investigations in reference to 
the acquisition of properties, most of! 
them, I think in South Georgia. | 

Were the payments to Mr. McHenry} 


bonds, notes, and other evidences of in-|for services in connection with the ac-} 


debtedness held by individuals were | 
moneyed capital in competition with na- 


tional banks, and that the State of Vir-} 


ginia could not tax national bank shares | 
at a higher rate than was imposed upon 
such investments in the hands of private! 
persons. This decision affected the tax- 
ation systems of most of the States, and | 
led to a revision by Congress in 1926 of | 
Sec. 5219 relating to taxation of national | 
banks. While this amended section was | 
given careful consideration by the best 
minds of the country for a considerable | 
length of time before it was enacted, it | 
has been found to be unsatisfactory. Aj 


quisition of any municipally owned | 
plants? A. That I couldn’t say, but I; 
don’t think it was. I think it was al! 
individual. 

Q. All privately owned companies? A. | 
I think it was. i 

Q. I have no further interest in it, ex-| 
cept I would be glad if you would verify | 
your recollection that this service did! 
not relate to municipally owned proper- ' 
ties. A. Maybe I can verify it before I 
leave. 

I would like it very much, if you! 
could. There are one or two other| 
things that I would like to ask you to 


committee of Congress, acting with a/furnish. You have been very good about! 


committee of the American Bankers As-|furnishing us information so far. 


sociation, has been working for a con- 
siderable time upon the draft of an 
amendatory act rewriting section 5219. 
A tentative draft of such amendatory 
measure has recently been agreed upon. 
In view of this situation and in view of | 
the further fact that the question of bank | 
taxes does not come within our legisla- 
tive mandate, the committee at this time | 
makes no recommendations whatsover | 
regarding bank taxation. 


Foreigners Awarded _ 


Claims on Patents, 


Arbiter Announces Tentative) 


Grants to Claimants 


Tentative awards in patent claims in 
favor of German and Austrian nationals, 
as entered Dec. 4 pursuant to the Set- 
tlement of War Claims Act of 1928, were 


announced Dec. 12 by the War Claims | 


Arbiter, James W. Remick. His an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


This list shows the name of the claimant 
prefixed with the docket number. The first 
figure is that of the basic award; the second 
that of the simple interest at 5 per cent 
from July 2, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1928, inclu- 
sive; the last figure the total award, in- 
cluding interest. 

German Nationals 

2.—Fried. Krupp Aktiengesellschaft, $322,- 
000, $120,772.05, $442,772.05. 

110.—-Metallbank und Metallurgische A.-G., 
$550, $206.29, $756.29. 

129.—Peter Grassmann, 
$481.27. 

154.—Julius 
$1,718.84. 

310.—Richard Blunk, 
$4,950.25. 

349.—Morit 


$687.53. 

414.—H. Pautze & Co., 
$687.53. 

439.—Alfred Flater, 
Estate of Franz Rauchwetter, 
$1,000, $375.07, $1,375.07. 

479.—Hans Christensen, $750, 
$1,031.30. 

504.—Inhabad-Gesellischaft mit beschrank- 
ter Haftung, $6,750, $2,531.71, $9,281.71. 

612.—Carbonit Aktiengesellschaft, $6,000, 
$2,250.41, $8,250.41. 

$600, $225.04, 


676.—Paul H. 
$825.04. 

606.—Groyen & Richtmann, $1,200, $450.08, 
$1,650.08. 
$800, $300.05, 


661.—Johannes 
$1,100.05. 

759.—Hans Freiherr v. Schleinitz, $1,250, 
$468.84, $1,718.84. 

762.—Emil Volkers, $750, $281.30, $1,031.20. 

770.—Hermann v. Forster, $2,500, $937.67, 
$3,437.67. 

772.—Otto Uhde, $1,000, $375.07, $1,375.07. 

776.—Hans Wislicenus, $1,090, $393.82, 
$1,443.82. 

835,—Heinrich Contzen, $1,250, $468.84, 
$1,718.84. 

837.—Julius Schuricht, sole proprietor of 
Firm of Carl Pflugbeil & Co., $500, $187.53, 
$687.53. 

1090.—Wilhelm Bodlaender, $650, $243.79, 
$893.79. 

1106,—Cannstatter Misch-und Knetmas- 
chinenfabrik, Cannstatter Dampfbackofen- 
fabrik, Werner & Pfleiderer, $500, $187.53, 
$687.53, 

1187,—J. Hirschhorn 
$2,500, $937.67, $3,437.67. 

Total, $357,800 basic awards; $134,199.48 
interest; $491,999.48, award. 

Austrian Nationals 

108.—Viktor Gusztav, $800, 

mane, 


$350, $131.27, 


Zickel, $1,250, $468.84, 
$3,600, 

$500, 
$500, $187.53, 


Administrator of 
deceased, 


$1,350.25, 


Rothenberg, 


$281.30, 


Bartsch, 


Mesecke, 


Aktiengesellschaft, 


68.—Anna Wikner, $800, $300.05, $1,100.05. 
$1,125.21, 


168, Gabriele Hauke, 
$4,125.21. 

861.—-Elektrische 
“Watt” A. G., $300, $112.52, $412.52. 

628.—Hermann Hoernes, $250, 


3.77. 
630, Kar! Bayer, $6,750, $ 
893.—Anna_ Rauscher, 


$3,000, 


$750, 


|}and the benefit of the record why I 


| 
$187.58, | 


| 
Gluhlampenfabrik , don’t 


2,531.71, $9,281.71, 


A. | 
| There don’t seem to be any. end to it. | 

Q. I beg your pardon. I would appre-| 
‘ciate it if you would furnish or file the| 
|answers to Schedule E appearing in the | 
Commission’s questionaire It} 
is already filed, sir. . | 

Q. I beg your pardon. Relating to: 
the Southeastern Engineering Company 
and to the Dixie Construction Company. | 
You filed those schedules as to the | 
Southeastern Power & Light and as to| 
the Southeastern Securities Corporation. | 
They have not been filed as to the! 
Southeastern Engineering Company. I) 
would like to explain for your benefit | 


want them from the Southeastern Engi-/| 
neering Company. I will develop it by| 
questions. The Southeastern Engineer- | 
|ing Company is a servicing and manag- | 
jing corporation now, is it not? A. It; 
| was. 

Q. It was, up until the merger with 
{the Commonwealth and, Southern? A. 
|From the time they started to function, | 
on. i 

Q. One of the departments maintained 
|by the Southeastern Engineering Corpo- 
ration in connection with that servicing 
| arrangement was a pyblicity department, 
|was it not? A. Yes, sir. My recollec- 
| tion is that was one of the services fur- 
| nished. 
| Q. That is why I would like to have 
the Southeastern Engineering Company 
| answer the questions contained in Sched- 
jule E of our questionnaire. A. I see. | 
| Q. Has the Southern Power & Light | 
| Company or the Southeastern Securities 
| Corporation, or any of the subsidiary 

companies or allied companies of the! 
Southeastern Power & Light, since 1923, | 
| made any contributions to senatorial or 
presidential campaigns? When I say 
| senatorial, I mean United States sena- 
torial. A. The Southeastern Power & 
Light and the Southeastern Securities 
Company I can testify to. I don’t know 
| what has happened in the operating field, 
and your question covered all of it. 

Q. Yes, it did. A. If your answer cov- 
ers only the Southeastern Power & Light 
| and the Southeastern Securities Corpora- 
tion, no. 

Q. You would know if there were any 
contribution by the Southeastern Power 
\& Light or the Southeastern Securities 
Company? A. Yes, I would, in answer 
to the questions from the investigation 
that has been made to answer Sched- 
ule E. 

Q. I have no reason to doubt the ac- 
;curacy of your statement. As to the 
operating companies, you do not know? 
| A. I just don’t know. I don’t know what 
is done in the field. There are thousands 
| of transactions that go on that I do not 
| know anything about, and I can answer 
{that question for the Southeastern En-| 
gineering Company, too. 

Q. And the answer is still no? A. 
Still no. 

Q. Did the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer 
Company publish and distribute or 
cause to be published and distributed a 
pamphlet entitled “Facts About Muscle 
Shoals?” A. That I don’t know. The 
record would probably show whether 
they did or not. 

Q. Do you know whether the South- 
}eastern Power & Light or any of its sub- 
|sidiary companies, omitting operating 


| 





{companies for the moment, printed andi 
_ | distributed any literature bearing on ‘the, 
$800.05, | subject of Government operation of elec- 


| tric light plants, or Muscle Shoals? A. 
I don’t recall any. 

Q. It has been stated to me, and I 
say that it is true, that such a 
;pamphlet as I. have mentioned was 
; Company and extensively circulated. A. 
My answer to that is that I don’t kno 
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D & H 1st&r (asmd) 4s °43 
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Not Realized, 


National Survey Conference 


The State of New York: New York, Dec. 16 


tock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut; 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
. issue official lists of specific ‘securities, con- 
sidered ‘legal for that purpose. « This information has, been 
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Bank Regulation | 


Retail Furniture 


Sales Analyzed 


| Two-thirds in Minneapolis Area 
Said to Be on Install- 
ment Basis 


New York Market Quotations oe 


Minneapolis, Mjnn., Dec. 16.—About | 
two-thirds of the sales of retail furni- 
ture stores in the ninth Federal reserve 
district are made on the installment 
basis, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis.. This fact is established by a 
study of the years 1926-1930, The pro- 
portion. of sales on deferred payments 
in 1930, however, the review states, was 
_ less than.in 1929, 
ee “An interesting chapter in the history 

s i retail trade,” che review declares, “and 
amen especially in the history of consumer 
81% credit of the installment variety, is being 
37 | written in the current records of retail 
10154 ;furniture stores in this district.” 


}1i% | The most important observation to be 
101 | drawn from the records of 1930, accord- | 
96 ing to the bank review, is that “con-| 
91 |sumers have continued to pay: their in- | 
6514 | Stallment accounts, even though they are 
96 j unwilling or unable to make new furni-| 
199% |ture purchases,” 

101% | 


nox Maximum Interest 
For Call Money Is 


111% 
_ Proposed in Measure 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

‘The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which: these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 

F ts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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| NY Tel deb 6s 
% | NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 
¢ | N Lock & Ont P Ist&r 5s A ’55 
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' Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.. 
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875g 
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110% 
9214 
93 
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9415 
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105% 
10534 
9934 
89 
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Senator Heflin Would Limit 
Interest to 8 Per Cent and 


Declare Margin Trading 
Unlawful 
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P G of N J ist&r 4%s ’70 
Roch & E gen 5%s C ’48.... 
Roch & E gen 7s B ’46>... 
Rk Is Ark&Lou RR Ist 414s '34 


StL & S F Ry gen 5s '31 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 
StL S F Ry cons 4%s A "78... 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s 33 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ’43 
So Bell T & T ist 5s ’41 SF... 
|:So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 414s 68 
S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4%s ’69 
|S Pac C P coll 4s ’49 due Aug 1 
| S Pac Ore Lines Ist 44%s A "77 
| S Pac San F Term 4s 50 
S‘Pac RR Ist r gu 4s 55 
So Ry ist cons ids 94 
| So Ry dev & gen 4s A 56 
So Ry dev & gen 644s A ’56.. 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56...” 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’51.. 
SW Bell T ist & r 5s ’54 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s "47 SF.... 
| Texas&FtSmRy Iist-gu 5%s A’50 
| Tex&P Ry g&r 5s B "77. 

Un Oil of Cal C 5s 35 

Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s ’47 
Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 415s ’67.... 
UnitNJ RR&Canal g Ist guds’ 


33 | The interest rate on call money would 
99 bee limited to 8 per cent and trading on 

100% |2 marginal basis would be declared un- 

7ge, |lawful under a bill introduced in the 

94. |; Senate, Dec. 16, by Senator Heflin 

% 71%, |(Dem.), of Alabama, who declared in a 

10014 Le 4 ; Speech at the same time that continuing 
92% | prosperity in the United States could 

1035 s |never be accomplished without the re- 
on 3 ? |strictions he proposed being applied to 

— “ | operation of stock exchanges. His bill 

96% =" | proposed penalties ranging up to $50,000 
91 P j in fines and iniprisonment from two to 
921% ten years for violations, 

103% | Senator Heflin directed his remarks at | 
82% jthe New York Stock Exchange which | 

113% 4 he described as a “colossal institution, 

oo * | the far-reaching operations of which now 

105 _ permitted are dangerous to, and have 

105%, | seriously injured, labor, the farmer, | 

100 & |merchant, banker, manufacturer and the 
951% | railroads.” 

100% “I am seeking by this bill to elimi-! 
97 nate from the New York Stock Exchange 
91 the reprehensible practices which have 
98 made it so harmful,” the Alabama Sena- 
96 tor said. “I want to make it impossible 

101% for any speculative concern or gambling, 
8514 institution to ever again become the 
87 dominant force in finance or in indus- 
<= try. If the New York Stock Exchange 
103 % is, as its friends claim, purely and wholly 
102 a State institution and subject only to 
103 State control, then in the name of jus- 

tice and fair play we are justified in de- 
manding that Governor Roosevelt take 
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activities.” 

The Senator declared he recognized 
the need for legitimate trading, but he 
Last |saw no reason for operations involving 
10181|the selling of things which the seller 
a ial did not possess and bay never rae 

2.18' have in his possession. e asserted that 
oe - sarae core 108.16 | there were instances where short-selling 
shedaie 6 102.26 10222 102.9| interests in the exchange had sold more 
abedefg 102.7 102.7 102.7. | than 200 shares of a stock to one share 

“". lof the’ stock actually outstanding, and 
this practice he considered to be dan- 
gerous and destructive to business. 

“If a man wants some shares of Penn- 
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Year-end Hopes for Improved Trade 
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Finds Balancing of Outpu 


And Demand in Many Business Lines 
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1930, were 25 per cent below those of 
the corresponding period of 1929. 

The value of imports for October, 
1930, was $248,000,000, which was 9.7 
per cent larger than September imports, 
but 36.6 per cent below imports for Oc- 
tober, 1929. The imports for the 10 
months January-October, 1930, were 29.4 
ad a ine ol ence camel adiaapamadaeatial 
of Washington, was at one time vice 
president of the East Tennessee Devel- 
opment Company? A. I don’t know any- 
thing about the East Tennessee Develop- 
ment Company except as to our rela- 
tions in this fee that we paid them. 


Q. Do you know whether Mr. Thurlow, 
the chief engineer of the power com- 
pany, was the president of the Muscle 
Shoals Fertilizer Company? A. It is 
my recollection he was. 


Q. Do you remember that Mr. Couch 
of the Arkansas Power Company was 
one of the directors of the Muscle Shoals 
Fertilizer Company? A. I don’t remem- 
ber the personnel of the officers and di- 
rectors of these companies. 


Q. Well, the directors were men asso- 
ciated with various power companies, 
were they not? A. Oh, yes. It was the 
Associated Power Company’s bid that 
was involved. 


Q. I understand, and the personnel of 
the directorate was made up from com- 
panies outside of the Southeastern 
Power & Light as well as inside? A. I 
don’t recall who were the directors, Judge 
Healy. Possibly that is true. 

Q. Well, if you don’t know, I won’t 
press you any further on it. A. I know 
the bid was not accepted and the com- 
pany never did function very much. It 
was more or less investigational, 

Q. I am going to show you these pa- 
pers, which were produced by Mr. 
Ryder, which are marked from 4728 to 
4734, both inclusive. They have not 
been offered for the record yet, and I 
don’t know whether we shall offer them 
all or not. Please look at Exhibit 4728. 


I call your attention to an item of $7,500 


in the year 1925 to C. A. Beasley, as 
shown on that sheet. Is Mr. C. A. Beas- 
ley carried on the pay roll of the South- 


$93.77, | printed by the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer |¢#stern Power & Light at that time as 


w | 


an attorney? A. He was an attorney. 
I suppose he was on the pay roll. 


That | 


r cent below the 1929 figures. 

Certain Commodities in our October 
| Exports: Comparison of October, 1930, 
export items with those for September, | 
11930, shows eight increases and two de- 
}ereases. The commodities showing im- 
|provement over September were raw 
jcotton, 3.5 per cent gain in value and 
110.9 per cent in quantity; gasoline 32.6 
| per cent in value and 56.8 per cent in 
quantity; electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus 7.1 per cent in value; leaf to- 
bacco, 55.8 per cent in value and 40.2 
per cent in quantity; lubricating oil 7.6 
per cent in value and 7.9 per cent in 
quantity; refined copper 1.9 per cent in 
value and 8.4 per cent i 
8.2 per cent in value and 10.6 per cent 
in quantity; and coal and coke 6.9 per 


| pe 


of 4.3 per cent. 

The two chief exports declining were 
automobiles, parts and accessories 11.4 
per cent off in value (passenger cars 
declined 12.1 per vent in quantity and 
motor trucks 23.2 per cent); and agri- 
cultural machinery and implements 31.9 
per cent in value. 

Compared with figures for October, 
1929, leaf tobacco made the only gain 
in value, an increase of 3 per cent, but 
| the quantity was off 4.8 per cent. s 
joline showed a gain in quantity as did 
; several items in the two machinery 
groups. 

The’ nine items with smaller value ex- 
ports in October, 1930, as compared to 
October, 1929, were raw cotton, down 
49.6 per cent in value and 19.5 per cent 
in quantity; gasoline off 17 per cent ‘in 
value but 2.8 per cent up in quantity; 
electrical machinery and apparatus 26.6 
per cent in valué; automobiles, parts 
‘and accessories 55.7. per cent in value 
(passenger cars declined 65.9 per cent 
in quantity and motor trucks 64.6 per 
cent); agricultural machinery and im- 
plements 67.3 per cent in value; lubri- 
cating oil 28.7 per cent in value and 31.9 
per cent in quantity; refined copper 59.5 
per cent in value and 31.4 per cent in 
quantity; lard 43 per cent in value and 
41.4 per cent in quantity; and coal and 
coke 26.2 per cent in value amd 22 per 


cent in quantity, 
nts in October: 
ctober, 1930, 


Our Ten Chief Impo 
showed increases over September figures 





Six chief .imports in 


>| creases in value among the 10 chief im- 


Show Decrease in Week 


Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended Dec. 12 totaled 79 
ounces, 69 ounces of which came from 





t| Durban and 10 ounces from London,’ proper. 


says a cable despatch to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its Bombay 
office. During the seven days ended 
Dec. 5, imports totaled 156 ounces. 

Silver stocks on Dec. 12 were estimat- 
ed at 2,700 bars, as compared with 
3,200 bars on Dec. 5. The total off-| 
take for the seven days ended Dec. 12! 
was 560 bars, as ‘compered with the: 
eee Suet for the seven days ended | 

cecneney in reserve on Dec. 7 totaled 
1,161,300,000 rupees, as compared with; 
1,169,000,000 on Nov. 30. Bullion in; 
reserve on Dec. 7 totaled 61,000,000 ru- 
pees as compared with 57,600,000 rupees 
on Nov. 30. 

The market has been decidedly weak 
but is soniewhat steadier now. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


in value and 29.6 per cent in quantity; 
standard newsprint paper 19.9 per cent 


and furs 24.4 per cent in value. 

The four value decreases among the 
10 leading imports were unrefined cop- 
per down 2.6 per cent in value but in- 
creasing 12.6 per cent in quantity; wood 
pulp 2.9 per cent in value and 3.5 per 
cent in quantity; cane sugar 2.1 per cent 
in value but up 1.2 per cent in quantity; 
and raw hides and skins 12.4 per cent 
in value and 22.1 per cent in quantity. 

Compared with the «figurds for Octo- 
ber, 1929, althoveh there were no in- 


ports, four commodities, raw silk, coffee, 
crude rubber, and sugar, were substan- 
tially larger in quantity than a year 
ago. Some of the items in the furs 
group also gained. 

The 10 items declining in value be- 
tween October, 1929, and October, 1930, 
with the percentage losses, were as fol- 
lows: Raw silk off 34.3 per cent in 
value, but up 1.1 per cent in quantity; | 





| unrefined ‘copper 56.5 per cent in value 


and 24.2 per cent in quantity; tin bars, 
blocks, etc., 41.6 per cent in value and 
5.1 per cent in quantity; wood pulp 25.5 
per cent in value and 18.7 per cent in| 
quantity; coffee 32.2 per cent in value} 
but increasing 15.5 per cent in quantity; 
crude r ~*-.r 38.8 per cent in value, but 
increasing 20.6 per cent in quantity; | 
cane sugar 34.4 per cent in value but, 
8 per cent increase in quantity; stand- | 


jard newsprint paper 8.5 per cent in| 


value and 5 per cent in quantity; raw| 
hides and skins 53.6 per cent in| 
value and 55.6 per cent :. quantity; and 


jfurs 34.7 per cent in value. 


| sylvania Railroad stock, let him buy it,” 
ithe Senator said, “let him buy and take 


delivery on it. If he wants to sell it, 
let him sell it and give delivery on it 
at that time. That sort of thing is 


the practice that results in fictitious 
values on watered stocks and general 
speculation in things not produced.” 


Output of Mechanical 
Refrigerators Increases 


[Continued trom Page 1.] 
in wages, representing increases of 48.5 
per cent and 47.8 per cent, respectively, 
as compared with 11,285 wage earners 

and $17,712,006 in wages in 1927. 
Materials, fuel and electric current 
purchased last year totaled $71,786,912, 
as against $42,651,262 for the previous 
census year, an increase of 68.3 per cent, 
and the value added by manufacture 
Seale of products less cost of materials, 
uel, 
amounted to $89,707,507, compared with 


n quantity; lard|in quantity; crude rubber 16.4 per cent | $53,862,387 in the earlier year, an in- 


crease of 66.5 per cent. 
In addition to mechanical refrigerators, 


cent in value, with a decline-in quantity|in value and 19.2 per cent in quantity;|}the 32 manufacturers prodyced other 


commodities valued at $14,484,832, which 
represents an increase of 132.1 per cent 
as compared with $6,240,895 worth of 
secondary products produced in 1927. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


' Dec, 13 
Made Public Dec. 16 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Icome tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ‘ 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


.- $18,417,229.71 
100,082.00 
33,286,678.73 


$1,613,578.27 
10,352,887.67 


898,168.63 
452,595.14 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts....... 
Balance previous day 


$46,703,990.44 
Expenditures 


General expenditures . 
Interest on public debt.... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special 
COONIE orn aide v8 sar" 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund ... : 
Civil service , retirement 
fund 
Investment 


$7,294,673.70 
185,727.69 
532,716.29 
148,999.75 

ac- 

219,739.77 


69,448.90 


130,306.77 
$20,367.32 


ordinary expendi- 


‘of trust funds 
Total 


tures 8,641,366.65 


But what I seek to destroy is| 


and purchased electric current)- 
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Domestic Trade 


Listening Public 
Called Censor of 
Radio Programs 


Broadcasters Dependent on 
Pleasing Programs for 
‘Customers,’ General 
Saltzman Declares 


[Continued from Page 10.] 

not guilty when it comes to the matter of 
censorship of programs. The law does 
not give the Commission the right to 
censor programs except to exclude ob- 
scene, indecedent or profane language. 
in fact, the law distinctly prohibits. the 
Commission from censoring programs, 

No, the Federal Radio Commission can- 
not censor programs, but you, the Listen- 
ing Public, can. Did. you ever realize 
this? You can have the programs made 
to suit you—at least to suit the majority. 
Broadcasting is a business. For several 
reasons, the broadcaster wants as many 
people as possible to listen to his sta- 
tion’s programs. His position is like that. 
of a storekeeper. He wants to attract 
more customers, and to do that wants to 
know what they want to hear. In Eng- 
land, for example, broadcasting is con- 
trolled by one corporation. I have listened 
to British broadcasting. I think the cor- 
poration gives the British public what 
the corporation thinks the public ought 
to hear. Over here, our broadcasters try 
to give the public what the public wants 
to hear. Our broadcaster wants to please 


‘System in Europe 


é. 


In Europe, too, the Listening Public . 


pay a tax for broadcasting, while over 
So 
Congress was very wise in letting you, the 
Listening Public, censor the programs. 
You are, therefore, responsible for keep- 
ing our broadcasting up on a high plane 
and the best in the world. How are you 
going to censor these programs of a sta- 
tion? One effective means is to simply 
turn the dial to another station. 

Among the myriad of communications 
received by the Radio Commission are 
letters from here and there complaining 
because they hear the same chain pro- 
gram from several stations at the same 
time. I want to say first in this respect 
that the broadcasting in the United 
States is the best in the world. It has 
been my lot to have been a delegate of 
the United States to four international 
communication conferences and I have 
had ample opportunity to listen to broad- 
casting in foreign lands. The experience 
has only made me proud of our broad- 
casting and our broadcasters. But one 
of you says: “Last night I could hear 
the same chain program broadcast by 
stgtions X, Y and Z all at the same time. 
Why doesn’t the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion do something about this?” 

Let’s consider that problem for just a 
moment. Your favorite station is, we’ll 
say, Station X. In the evening when the 
supper dishes are washed and the lamp 
on the center table has been lighted, you 


jturn the dial to Station X. You are” gf 


| pleased with the chain program on Sta- 
tion X, but you don’t want it on stations 
Y and Z. But we must remember that 
the ListerSng Public Living near Station 
Y also get the supper dishes washed, 
light the lamp on the center table and 
turn the dial to Station Y. They want 
that chain program on Station Y, but 
| don’t care much for it on stations X and 
|Z. The same conditions obtain with the 
| listeners of Station Z. 

The Federal Radio Commission is 
bidden by Congress to consider the 
Listening Public. Which Listening Pub- 
lic? The one at X, the one at Y, or the’ 
one at Z? Then, too, we must remember 
that although you hear stations X, Y or 
|Z, there is another Listening Public of 
farmers and rural listeners that can hear 
one of them and not the other two. The 
Radio Commission must consider that 

| Listening Public, too. However, a solu- 
tion of the chain program problem, if 
| there be such a problem, is in the offing. 
| Both the National and the Columbia 
|chains have been spending large sums of 
‘money in experimentation in synchroni- 
| zation with a view to broadcasting chain 
programs through as many stations as 
possible on the same frequency or wave 
|length. That is to perfect a system 
whereby the same program will be simul- 
| taneously broadcast by stations X, Y and 
|Z, but using only the wave length of Sta- 
iion X, thereby allowing the frequency of 
Y and Z to be used for other programs. 
| This is not a simple problem. There are 
many obstacles in the way, but the most 
remarkable results have been achieved 
and you will hear this new system work- 
ing later on. 

I wish I had time to tell you a few 
more of the 89,643 broadcasting problems 
that confront the Commission. I will sum 
it all up by saying that the Radio Com- 
mission was appointed to regulate and 
supervise radio in your interest. The 
task is a difficult one. Some of the acts 
of the Commission may appear strange, 
perhaps unwise to you, but I can assure 
you that there is a reason for these acts 
and that the Commission has your inter- 
ests in mind and endeavors to act hon- 
estly and justly and in accordance with 
the provisions of the Radio Act of 1927. 


Fleet Corporation Named 
Defendant in Title Suit 


Suit has been brought in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia by Wil- 
‘liam P. Reeves to restrain the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation from transferring or nego- 
tiating certain mortgages, bonds and 
warrants and to compel delivery of the 
aocuments to the court for cancellation. 
The bill of complaint also asks that the 
Fleet Corporation be enjoined from exer- 
cising any powers granted by certain 
powers of attorney signed by the plain- 
tiff in connection with the other instru- 
ments that plaintiff delivered to the de- 
fendant. 

It is alleged in the bill of complaint 
that the mortgages, bonds, warrants and 
powers of attorney were given to the 
defendant to secure payment of the sup- 
posed purchase price of 31 parcels of 
property at Brooklawn, N. J., which the 
defendant without authority and without 
title purported to seil to the plaintiff in 
1928. The plaintiff contends that he has 
paid 30 per cent of the purchase price 
Fe that he has been divested of his use 





and benefit of the property by the Fleet 
Corporation. Counsel for the plaintiff 


¥ 


$281.80, | whether they did or not. The record | Was back before I was treasurer, and I 
will probably show. I understand the| have never seen that pay roll, 

Muscle Shoals Fertilizer records Were! Publication of excerpts from tran- 
examined. | seript of testimony will be continued 
1 Q. Da you know Mr. M. C, Leighton.| in the fo olef Dee, 12, 


|also request the court to refer the mat- 


as follows: Raw silk, gain 19.1 per cent! 
ter to an auditor for an accounting. 
th¢ ad 


|in value and 20.6 per cent in quantity; | 
tin bars, blocks, etc., 8.3 per cent in 
value and 6,6 per cent in quantity; coffee 
194.9 pay eost in welne and 17 per cent 


The concluding section of the re- 
port in which business conditions in 
foreign countries are reviewed will 
be printed in full text in the issue 
hs ’ 


Other public. ‘debt expedi- 
tures... 
Balance today 


$1,031.30. 
1142,-—Hermine 
$ 


1875.07. 
nt 


111,929.00 
87,950,694.79 


$446.70 G00 44 


Rappos, $1,000, $375.07, | 





A. H. Bell, M. E. O’Brien and M. 
O’Brien appear as counsel for 


nliainei® 


, $13,650, basic award; $5,119.68, in- 
#18 769.48, award, 
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; Federal 
Decline in 193 
Predicted by 


Finance 


0 Taxable Incomes 


Secretary Mellon 


Ascribes Decrease as Partly Due to Conditions 


Existing in Security Market in First 
Three Quarters of This Year 


Federal revenues are dependent upon 
hhanges in business conditions, it is 
stated in the annual report of the Secre- 
ary of the Treasury, recently trans- 
mitted to Congress. Changes in corpo- 
‘ation and individual incomes, the larg- 
pst sources of revenue receipts, are not 
mmediately reflected in Federal income 
ax collections, the Secretary states, nor 
are conditions prevailing in any calen- 
dar year fully effective in income tax 
ollections for a singie fiscal year, 


The more important factors affecting 
incomes of corporations and individuals, 
n examination of which the Secretary 
declares is essential to the consideration 
f Federal revenues, are industrial pro- 
uction, trade and distribution, and the 
rice movements both of commodities and 
of securities. 


Business Conditions 


And Federal Revenue 


The section of his annual report deal- 
ing@with business conditions and Fed- 
eral revenue follows in full text: 


The Federal revenues consist, in large 
part, of receipts of taxes on the incomes 
of corporations and individuals. These, 
as well as other sources of revenue, such 
as customs receipts, are primarily de- 
pendent upon changes in business condi- 
tions. An examination of available in- 
formation regarding developments in in- 
jlustry and commerce, particularly those 
which bear most directly upon the course 
of incomes, is therefore essential to the 
izonsideration of Federal revenues. 


The extent to which changes in tax- 
lable income can be related to statistics 
pf current business conditions is limited 
not only by the multiplicity of factors 
affecting income, but also by the fact 
that many corporations and individuais 
engage in operations that are not ade- 
|quately reflected by available measures 
lof industrial and trade activity. This 
lis particularly true of such corporations 
as public utilities and banking and fi- 
nancial organizations. Individual and 
|partnership income&, although responsive 
to change in the general economic situ- 
ation, contain certain elements, such as 
Wages and salaries, interest, rents, and 
royalties, and in a measure dividends, 
which tend to be less completely and 
less promptly affected by current changes 
in basic conditions than are other forms 
of income. 


Changes in corporation and individual 


per cent, after allowance for seasonal 
changes. 

Foreign trade presents somewhat sim- 
dar | comparisons. During 1928 anu 
1929 the monthly average valué of ex- 
ports was at the highest level of recent 
postwar years, and of imports was 
larger than in any year except 1926. 
By ‘the end of 1929, however, recession 
in iftdustry and trade both ‘here and 
abroad was reflected in declines in the 
{volume of foreign trade, which con- 
tinued during the most of the first three 
quarters of 1930. This decline was a 
factor in the general business situation, 
affecting in a measure the course of 
corporate and individual mcomes. More- 
over, the decline in dutiable imports has 
been reflected in reduced customs col- 
lections, which are an important item 
of Federal revenue. 


| Changes in the prices of commodities 
| and securities are also major factors af- 

fecting corporate and _ individual] in- 
| comes, particularly when the changes 
jare as. marked as those which occurred 

during the past year. 
| Subsequent to the severe decline in 
| wholesale commodity prices from their 
exceptionally high levels of 1920, the 
combined average of selected wholesale 
prices had fluctuated in a relatively nar- 
row range through the fst half of 1929. 
In August, 1929, however, prices began 
a decline that comtinued at an accelerated 
|rate through the first half of 19380, and 
in September the average showed a de- 
crease of more than 14 per cent from 
the high point of the year before. Al- 
though the decline was by no means as 
severe as that experienced in 1920 and 
1921, it was the most drastic decline that 
has occurred since that time and brought 
the average to the lowest level for the 
last decade. Changes in the level of 
wholesale prices were not confined to 
any one class of commodity, but repre- 
sented the combined effect of movements 
of individual commodities. Declines 
have been greatest, however, in the 
prices of raw materials in which produc- 
tion is not readily adjustable to condi- 
tions of supply. Consideration of prices 
classified according to three major 
groups—farm products and their manu- 
factures, mineral and forest products 
and their manufactures, and raw imports 
and their manufactures—indicates that 
}all three groups have participated in the 
{recent decline in the average. By July, 
; 1930, farm products and their manufac- 
| tures showed a decrease of more than 17 


} 


| 
j 


| 


incomes are not immediately reflected in | per cent from the high point of 1929; 


changes in Federal income tax collec- 
tions, nor are conditions prevailing in 
any calendar year fully effective in in- 
ome tax collections for a single fiscal 
year. This follows from the fact that 
the bulk of both corporation and indi- 
vidual incomes is reported on a calendar 
year basis, the tax being paid in the suc- 
ceeding year. Thus Federal income tax 
receipts in the fiscal year 1930 refiected 
chmges in incomes for two calendar 
ye¥s; collections during the last six 
months of.1929 were based chiefly on 
1928 incomes and collections during the 
first six months of 1930 on 1929 incomes. 

The factors which exert a basic influ- 
ence on incomes in general, together with 
the more important special facters af- 
fecting certain classes of income, are dis- 


{there were some price increases during 
{the third quarter of 1930, and by Sep- 
{tember the average for this group had 
{risen approximately 212 per cent from 
{the low of July. Between June, 1929, 
land September, 1930, mineral and for- 
est products and their manufactures de- 
clined by nearly 10 per cent. Raw im- 
ports and their manufactures declined 
approximately 24 per cent from January, 
1929; to September, 1930. - 

Prices of securities, especially of cov-- 
mon stocks, fluctuated violently during 
1929 and the first three quarters of 1930. 
Following several years of sustained, 
and at times rapid, increases the prices 
| of common stocks advanced sharply dur- 
jing. the third quarter of 1929 to unprece- 
)dentedly high levels. During the last quar- 


closed by a review of industrial produe-| ter of 1929 they dropped to about two- 


ition, trade and distribution, and the price 
movements hoth of commodities and of 
securities. 


Record Volume of Production 
In First Half of 1929 


During the first half of 1929 the phys- 
ical volume of industrial production in- 
creased from the high level of 1928 and 
by mid-year was in record volume. After 
June, 1929, production began to decline, 
at first gradually, and after October very 
rapidly, so that at the end of the year 
it was at about the same level as that 
reached at the lowest point of the 1927 
recession, a decline of about 22 per cent 
from the mid-summer peak. The great- 
est decline occurred in such principal in- 
Gustriess as those producing iron and 
steel, automobiles, and rubber tires. In 
certain other important industries, as 
in the food, tobacco, leather and oil in- 
dusiries, the decrease was much less 
drastic. In spite of the sharp decline 
in the latter half of 1929, the average 
volume of production for the year was 
the largest on record, about 7 per cent 
larger than for 1928. 


During the first three quarters of | 


1930, production continued at low lev- 


els, averaging lower than in any year} 


since 1924. After some recovery dur- 


ing the first quarter of the year, there} 


was further sharp decline in subsequent 
moths to levels in the third quarter 
con®iderably lower than at the pa of 
1929. Reduction in the volume of in- 
dustrial production between the middle 


of 1929 and September, 1930, of over | 


29 per cent was almost as large as that 
eXperienced during the early postwar 
decline between January, 1920, and 
April, 1921. 

Construction activity, not covered by 
customary measures of industrial pro- 
duction, had been at a relatively high 
level during 1228, but in the first half 


of 1929 the total volume of contracts | 


declined somewhat, reflecting a marked 
decréase in the 
building. During the last half of the 
year the total volume of construction 


declined further and for the year as a| 


whole was smaller than in any other 
year since 1924; In the first three quar- 
ers of 1930 an increase in contracts 
awarded for public works and utilities 
offset in a measure the declines in resi- 
dential, commercial, and industria] build- 
ing, but the total volume of contracts 
awarded during the period was about 20 
pev cent smaller than during the cor- 
responding period in 1929, 


Changes in Trade 
And Distribution 


During most of 1929 trade and dis- 
tribution were at a high level. Meas- 
ures commonly used, such as freight car- 
loadings, and depzartment store sales 
reached high levels in 1929. During 
the latter half of that year, however, 
as in the case of production, both lines 
of activity began to decline, freight cam 
loadings after the second quarter and 
department: store sales afte: the third 

uarter. Further decline in trade and 

istribution occurred during the first 
three quarters of 1930. Nae their 
peaks in 1929 freight 
sh« 
ap 
men 


volume of residential | 


| thirds of their value at the peak. Fol- 
lowing some recovery during the early 
part of 1930, stock prices began to de- 
;cline in April, and by the middle of Oc- 
tober, 1930, were below the levels of the 
| Autumn of 1929. 


Drop in Security Prices 


Adversely Affects Incomes 


These developments in the security 
|market during 1929 and 1930 have ex- 
erted an important influence on both in- 
dividual and corporate incomes. Profits 
from the sale of securities while security 
prices were rising resulted in increasing 
amounts of both individual and corporate 
incomes. Furthermore, increase in in- 
comes arising from this source, as well 
as from activity in trade and industry, 
was reflected in marked growth in the 
demand for goods, particularly for cer- 
tain classes of luxury articles. Industry, 
in turn, increased its scale of operations 
to meet the increased demand for prod- 
ucts and, encouraged by favorable con- 
| ditions in the security market, under- 
took financing for plant improvement and 
| expansion. 
The dro 





>» in security prices since the 
Autumn of 1929 undoubtedly has had a 
| direct adverse effect on incomes. More- 
over, readjustment in consumer demand 
in consequence of reduced incomes has 
been a factor in the decrease in business 
activity, affecting particularly industries 
that had been most stimulated during 
the period of speculative activity by un- 
usual increase in demand for luxury 
goods, 

Income tax receipts during the fiscal 
year 1930, as already noted, were de- 
pendent chiefly upon incomes reported 
for the calendar years 1928 and 1929. 
Incomes for the latter year also underlie 
collections during the first half of the 
fiscal year 1931, collections for the last 
half of that fiscal year being determined 
chiefly by incomes for 1930. 

Both corporate and individual taxable 
lincomes were unusually large in 1928. 
The taxable net income of corporations 
reporting net income for 1928 was about 
17 per cent larger than for the preceding 
year, larger, in fact, than for‘any other 
postwar year. Individual net income 
i; showed an increase of about 12 per cent 
in 1928 as compared with 1927, and was 
larger than for any other year on record, 

Complete data from income tax re- 
turns for the calendar year 1929 are 
not yet available, but tax collections 
indicate that the taxable net incomes of 
corporations were about 9 per cent larger 
|for 1929 than the amount reported for 
| 1928. The indicated increase in taxable 
|incomes is smaller than that shown by 
|available published earnings reports of 
corporations, 
corporations publishing earnings re- 
ports, combined and weighted according 
to their probable relationship to all the 
corporations reporting net income for 
tax purposes, show an increase in net 
income ot over 19 per cent for the cal- 
endar year 1929 compared to 1928. 

The combined published reports of 
these corporations for the first three- 
quarters of the calendar year 1930 show 
marked decreases from the first three- 
quarters of 1929. It should be noted 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


929 carloadings| again that these figrues are only in a} crease apparently continued during the 
ed a decline in September, 1930, of! general way indicative of the corporate | first half of 1930. 
ie piately 20 per cent and depart-| incomes reported for tax purposes, since| disbursements of dividends appear to 
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Explanatory Synopsis Submitted to Congress by President 
Shows Omission of Nonrecurring Items Brings Increase in 


ment 
1932 show a net increase of $51,098,589 
over comparable figures for 1931, the 
actual increase is $56,741,927,” the ex- 
planatory synopsis of estimates of ap- 
propriations submitted by the President 
to Congress reveals. 

“The difference between the net and} 
actual increase is due almost entirely 


| 


Total appropriations, 1931, A; unexpended balances reappropriated, 1931, B; s ad 
amending Classification Act of 1923, C; total for 1931 (sum of columns A, B and C), D; estimates of appropriations, 1 


total for 1932, F; 1932 increase (+) over 


$1,1 
1,3 
1 
4,7 
10,4 
4,0: 


Office of the Secretary............ 
Office of Information 
Library, Department of Agriculture 
Office of Experiment Stations 
Office of Extension Service 
Weather Bureau 
Bureau of Anima] Industry 
Bureau of Dairy Industry........ 
Bureau of Plant Industry 
Forest Service é 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils.... 
Bureau of Entomology iors 
Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Bureau of Public Roads... 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Bureau of Home Economics....... 
Plant Quarantine and Control] Ad- 
ministration 
Enforcement of the Grain Futures 
Act eh 
Food and Drug Administration.... 
Experiments and demonstrations in 
livestock production . : 
Collection of seed-grain loans.. 
Special corn-borer research 
Soil-erosion investigations......... 
Forest roads and ‘rails... 
Federal-aid highway system 
Mount Vernon Highway 
Road flood relief, Georgia... 
Road floed relief, South Caroli 


7 
5,5 
19,8 
1,6 


2,5 
6 
6,3 


2 
5,4 


1 
1,6 


1 
11,0 
75,0 

2,0 

5 


8 


na... 


..... $173,145,474 


Total .... 


14,830,935 


1,868,320 
6 


Funds to $56,741,927 


are road flood relief in the States of 


Georgia and South Carolina, $1,311,628, | 
construction of the Mount Vernon High-| 


way, $2,000,000, and eradication of the 
Mediterranean ‘fruit fly, $1,740,000. 
“The actual increase includes $51,500,- 


000° for the construction of roads, $1,-| 


So ee 


or decrease (—) under 1931 total, G: 
B G 


$1,143,615 
1,355,921 
104,560 
4,754,480 
10,432,196 
4,124,900 
15,671,078 
748,324 
5,565,545 
19,956,220 
1,684,172 
2,607,124 
1,877,764 
604,440 
66,380 
6,490,535 


207,700 


36,000 
52,000 
04,000 
51,500 
13,936 
98,600 15,000 
796,000 

‘ase * 4,209 
30,084 
56,490 
10,057 
18,920 

9,444 

1,540 

1,320 
45,145 


44,115 
35,461 
99,730 
74,115 
93,204 


02,900 
5,000 
95,390 


07,700 
48,800 


72,640 
16,000 
48,500 
90,000 


85,000 
100,000 
00,000 
00,000 
06,067 
05,561 


20,000 12,900 5,481,700 
840 


12,255 


173,480 
1,628,255 
48,500 
90,320 
125,000 - 
185,000 
11,000,000 
75,000,000 
2,000,000 
506,067 
805,561 


125,600 





$1,020,000 $273,363 $174,438,837 


New Lease Negotiated for Power Plant 


At Muscle Shoals 


Alabama Company Offers to 


by War Department 


Make Contract for Another 


Year Subject to Congressional Action 


In the event no change in the present| 
status of Muscle Shoals is effected by} 
Congress during the present session, a| 
new revocable lease of the steam electric 
power plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2 will | 
be entered into with the Aiabama Power | 
Company, the Secretary of War, Patrick | 
J: Hurley, said in a message to the Sen-| 
ate Dec. 16. 

The Secretary explained that the old 

lease, under which the Aiabama Power 
| Company paid a monthly rental of $10,-| 
000, expired on Nov. 3, 1930. 
| In order not to change the situation/ 
'during the present Congress, he said, a 
{new three-month revocable lease was 
‘entered into at a rental of $1,500 per 
month plus $800. per day for every day 
e plant is actually operated. 
If no action is taken by Congress/ 
prior to Mar. 1, he said, the lease under 
the ne terms will be extended. The 
Secretary’s letter follows in full text: 

Under date of Nov. 21, 1930, respon- 

sive to Senate resolution No. 307, I sub- 
| mitted to you a report of the contract 
lof the War Department with the Ala- 
bama Power Company for the sale of 
surplus hydroelectric power generated 
at Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 
|In that report I referred briefly to the 
|steam electric power plant at nitrate 
| plant No. 2, and to the fact that it was 
lat that time under lease. A copy of 
| the lease thus referred to is transmitted 
| herewith. The lease expired on Nov. 
| 30, 1930. 


Benefits to Government 
|From Leasing of Plant 
By leasing this plant the War Depart- 


| th 








ment has been assured of its proper 
maintenance, of protection of the plant 
by insurance, and of a cash return to} 
the Government. 

Instead of offering to renew the lease 
in all of its terms, the Alabama Power 
| Company offered to renew the lease for 
}another year subject to the modification 
| that the rental be $1,500 per month in- 
| stead of $10,000 per month, with an ad- 
| ditional rental of $800 per day for every 
day or fraction thereof the plant is op-| 
erated, payment for sisctsioal energy by! 
jsuch operation to be made at the same 
|rate as heretofore. 
In order not to change the situation | 
| prior to or during the present session of 
Congress, the Department entered into 
}an agreement with the Alabama Power 
Company ,under which the lease of the 
| steam power plant referred to above and 
jin my letter of Nov. 21 is extended for 
}a period of three months from Dec. 1, 
| 1980. A copy of the contract of exten- 
|sion is transmitted herewith. It should 
be noted that the lease is revocable at 
|any time by the United States. 


|New Lease Proposed 


| Effective March 1 


| In the negotiations which led up to 
| this extension, it was understood that if 
ino change in the present status of Mus- | 





|respects, an unrepresentative group of 
corporations, and since statutory net in- 
come reported for tax purposes fre- 
| quently differs materially from published 
{net income. Nevertheless, the published 
lnet income figures provide a valuable 
| indication of the direction of change and, 
|to a limited extent, evidence of the 
| magnitude of change in taxable corpo- 
| vation income. 

According to the available informa- | 
tion, the incomes for the calendar year 
1929 reported by individuals for tax pur- 
poses were smaller than those reported 
for the calendar year 1928. Conditions 
during the first three-quarters of 1930, 
particularly in the security market, in- 
‘dicate that these incomes will be still 
smaller for 1930. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that dividend and interest disburse- 
ments, which constitute an important 
item of individual taxable income, in. | 
creased during 1929, and ‘that this in-| 








} 
Since then, however, | 


re sales, a decline of nearly 13/ they are based on a small and, in some| have declined as compared with 1929, 


annual cost of act approved July 


cle Shoals is effected pursuant to legis- 


lation prior to Mar. 1, 1931, a new revo- 
cable lease of the steam electric power 
plant will be entered into with the Ala- 
bama Power Company, effective Mar. 1, 
1930, for a period of nine months, under 
terms identical with the terms of the 
present lease except that the rental shall 
be $1,500 per month and the company 
shall pay an additional rental of $800 
per day for every day or fraction thereof 
the plant is operated, the rate of pay- 
ment for electrical energy generated to 
remain unchanged. The new lease will 


| be revocable at any time by the United 


States and will retain for the Govern- 
ment the same freedom of action with 
respect to the disposal of the project 
which has existed under former agree- 
ments with the Alabama Power Com- 


“While the estimates of the Depart-|to the omission from thé £932 ‘estimates | 300,000 for agricultural research. work, 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year| of nonrecurring items,” the synopsis con- | $700,000 for eompleting the construc- 
tinues. “The principal nonrecurting items | 


tion of a forest~products laboratory. at 
| Madison, Wis., $1,970,000 for service 
work for the general public, $800,000 
for enforcement of iegulatory laws, 
$400,000 for protecting the national for- 
ests from fire, and $70,000 for extension 
work.” 

The tabular summary included in the; 
explanatory synopsis is given “below: | 


3, 1930, | 
932, E; 
F 
$1,281,475 
1,424,921 
111,640 
4,754,560 
10,464,496 
4,575,500 
16,191,785 
802,810 
5,766,725 
21,405,620 
1,816,815 
2,859,120 
2,216,010 
180,840 
583,840 


7,157,767 


G 
+$137,860 | 
-+- 69,000 
+-7,080 

1-80 
32,3 
+- 450,600 
+ 520,707 
-- 54,486 
+ 201,180 
+ 1,449,400 
!- 132,643 
+ 251,996 
+-388,246 
-~—423,600 
+-517,460 
4- 667,232 


E 

$1,281,475 
1,424,921 
111,640 
4,754,560 
10,464,496 
4,575,500 
16,191,785 
802,810 
5,766,725 
21,405,620 
1,816,815 
2/859,120 
2,216,010 
180,840 
583,840 
7,157,767 
247,380 


247,380 +-39,680 


3,749,640 3,749,640 1,732,060 
-+- 26,520 

+ 194,397 
—4,620 
-+-34,680 
—125,000 
+70,000 
+1,500,000 
-; 50,000,000 
—2,000,000 
— 506,067 
—805,561 


200,000 
1,822,652 
43,880 
125,000 
255,000 
12,500,000 
125,000,000 


200,000 
1,822,652 
43,880 
125,000 
255,000 
12,500,000 
125,000,000 


-|- $51,098,639 


$225,537,476 


$225,537,476 


but to follow the mandate of Congress 
as expressed in the law. No other com- 
pany, individual, or municipality has of- 
fered to buy the power from the Govern- 
ment at a price that will equal that now 
being received. This is, no doubt, due 
in part to the fact that the War De- 
partment has taken the pe that it 
will not entangle the title to the prop- 
erty by long-time contracts that restrict 
the freedom of Congress in dealing with 
the subject. 

Tt has been deemed the wiser policy 
to make all contracts subject to imme- 
diate cancellation or revocation so that 
there would be no claims outstanding, 
no entanglements or clouds upon the title 
when Congress finally fixes the status of 
the project. 


Early Action Asked 
In Rate Change on 
Shipbuilders Loans 


Senator Vandenberg Urges 


| 
| 


. Banking S$ 


Foreign Fin 


ystems 


a een ec en 


neial Entanglements 


Are Discussed by Mr. McFadden 


House Banking Chairman Opposes Confirma- 


tion of Mr. Meyer as Federal Re- 


serve Governor 


[Continued f 


of $125,000,000. That loan was made; 
for the purpose of aiding Mr. Bruening | 
in organizing the Reichstag, in order to} 
put through his financial plan for the| 
stabilization of Germany. Imagine, if} 
you please; any financial house in Europe} 
coming into this body and granting loans} 
and bringing pressure to bear on the! 
organization of the House of Represen:| 
tatives. Yet that is elmost exactly what 
the Bank for Internationa! Settlements 
has done and our banking houses here! 
have been placing this tremendous finan- 
cial power in the hands of the Bruening’ 
financial party of t':e Reichstag.” 

Mr. McFadden continued with the} 
statement that there is pending in the} 
Senate reported favorably by the Senate| 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the! 
nominations of Eugene Meyer Jr., as 
member of the Federal Reserve Board! 
and as its Governor. 

“This appointment shouid not be con-| 
firmed by the United States Senate,” he| 
said, “and I want to make that just as 
positive as it is possible for me to make 
it. If you want to turn the Federal Re- 
serve System over to international fi- 
nanciers, place Mr. Eugene Meyer in 
that particular post at this time.” 

“A caretul analysis discloses that Mr. 
Meyer has been very closely connected 
during his whole financial career with 
banking houses of international reputa- 
tion. e had a very close connection 
with J. P. Morgan and Company, and as 
the head of the War Finance Corpora- | 
tion, and in carrying on its activities, | 
those close relationships were actively 
disclosed. He is a Wall Street man. 

“I want to point out just what has 
heppened in order to make that nomina- 
tion and appointment possible. Governor | 
Roy Young from Minnesota was the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, His | 
resignation was secured by appointing | 
him as Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Boston and because of that 
clause in the Federal Reserve Act which | 
rohibits two members serving from one 

ederal Reserve District, Mr. Edmund} 
Platt, the Vice Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, was likewise removed by 
giving him a position with the Marine 
Midland Bank in New York. I under- 
stand that a new position of vice presi- 
dent was created, and two operations 
had to be performed in order to create 
a vacancy which would permit the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Meyer. 

“The Senate of the United 


Ss States 


jof New 


rom Page 1.] 


national financier; he is a Wall Street 
banker, and closely affiliated. with these 
international banking groups.’’ 

Mr. McFadden said Mr. Meyer is a 
brother-in-law of George Blumenthal and, 
he tinderstands, represents the Roth- 
schild ‘interests and is a liason officer be- 
tween the French Government and the 
Morgan Company. He said there~is no 
question that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is playing with international finan- 
cial operations through the Bank for 
International Settiements. 

“We are in the midst of a terrific 
business and financial depression in the 
United States,” continued Mr. McFadden, 
“and it is just at such times that deals 
of this character are put over.” 

In referring to recent bank failures, 
Mr. McFadden said that he hoped before 


ithe present session of Congress is ended, 


that the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee may look into the causes for such 
failures. He declared that the analysis 
he has already made shows that they are 
not due entirely to agricultural de- 
pression. 

“You are going to 
“that these large financial institutions 
that in the past few years have been 
floating and financing these various con- 
sclidated enterprises that we have been 
in a mad rush to put together, where 
practically every business throughout 
the country that has gained any ‘stand- 
ing or any basis of earnings has been 
merged or mobilized and financed in New 


find,”” he said, 


'York and elsewhere, have been emitting 
securities after pulling out the cream of 


the securities, and unloading the worth- 
less securities, not only on the banks but 
on innocent investors throughout the 
country.”” 


Extension of Banking 


Interests Is Analyzed 


Mr. McFadden agreed with the opin- 
ion of Representative O’Connor (Dem.), 
York, that one reason. for the 


present difficulties is that banks have 


igiven up doing a strictly banking busi- 


ness and have organized finance and se- 


icurity affiliates and subsidiaries. “There 


is no doubt,” he continued, “that the mat- 
ter Mr. O'Connor referred to is responsi- 


\ble for a lot of things that have been go- 


ing on and for a large part of the losses 
that have been sustained. Im fact, they 
are responsible for a lot of the specula- 


3° : “<8 |tion which occurred last year, where at- 
should not confirm his appointment with” gigtes Of some ofthe large houses were 
Se ““}the violators. ey have been the 
oo Saban eee ee and ba sourcés from which hundreds of millions 
the appointment of Mr. Meyer was made) ¢ dollars worth of these fancy securi- 
necessary. He is recognized as an inter- | ties have been unloaded on fine innneent 
blic.. This resulted in the wide specu-" 
ping Board, to supply the loans without tion OF ‘teat year, In fact, the mie 
profit or loss to the shipbuilders, but| thing that caused the crash of last 
that the original intention of loaning the| October was the fact that early in the. 
funds ‘without cost to the Government”! Symmer these ‘houses that had -all of 
could not be carried out. \these reorganizations and financial opera- : 
T. V. O’Connor, the chairman of the} tions in process became aware that pres- 
eee —— poe — the Board | sure was on from the a reserve 
only recently had made loans as pro-|to reduce credit lines- an at an eco- 
vided by statute and in accordance with | nomic depression was imminent, and they 
on souion By Wee Atiocnay et eerie Be — _ get eo their securities at 
s ( ourse 0 -/one anc e same time. 
He, therefore, joined with Mr. Mellon} Mr. McFadden concluded with the 
in advocating that early action be taken! statement that the House Banking and 


pany, 
As indicated in my letter of Nov. 21, 


| 1930, the authority for selling the sur- 


plus power from the hydroelectric plant 
at Wilson Dam is found in section 124 
of the National Defense Act. It is a 
fundamental principle that the authority 
given under the act imparts a duty upon 
the Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment to secure a higher financial re- 
turn for the power sold unless it receives 
a specific mandate from Congress to the 
contrary. 


The steam plant is leased under the 
authority of the act of July 28, 1892, 
which permits the Secretary of War to 
lease the properties of the War Depart- 
ment which are not presently needed for 
the public use. Fundamentally, this au- 
thority places upon the Secretary of War 
the duty to obtain the highest financial 
return possible. 


Considering the present equipment of 
the properties at Muscle Shoals and the 
fact that all contracts must be revocable 
without notice in order to leave this 
property free for whatever action Con- 
gress may decide to take, the contracts 
with the Alabama Power Company give 
the Government by far the highest ob- 
tainable financial return, 

The Secretary of War has no choice 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 16.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 


| that the buying rates in the New York 


market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 


| shown below: 


14,0845 
13.9638 
-T175 
2.9666 
26,7425 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (hbelga) 
Bulgaria (lev) Pe Peete 
Czechostovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound). ............. 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) : 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) tba dodiecs 
Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) i. 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........ oe 
China (Shanghai tae]) ..... mr 
China (Mexican dollar) ..... ae 
China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 4 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .... 
Argentina (peso, go 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


2.5163 
8.9285 
23.8826 
1.2946 
17,4910 
5.2365 
40.2715 
26.7408 
11,2129 
4.4808 
5945 
10.3661 
26.8361 
19.3975 
1.7693 
27.1071 
35.0089 
25.2500 
25.8383 
35.9314 
49.6068 
55.9225 
99.8262 
99.9175 
44,2833 
74.4267 
9.5906 
12.0822 
72.7065 
96.5700 
31.6250 


ee eis 


435.5866 


Adoption of Flat Rate of 
31% Per Cent Advocated 
In Measure 


| 


Early action on pending legislation to | 
provide for a flat interest rate of 314 | 
per cent on loans ‘to shipbuilders was | 
urged in the Senate, Dec. 16, by Senator | 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, who | 
said the Treasury was facing “indefensi- 
ble drains” because of present statutes. 
|The Senator submitted letters from the 
Secretary of the Treasury and from the 
Shipping Board to the effect that imme- 
diate action was imperative. 

Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, said in his letter to the 
Michigan Senator that in some instances 
the Government had borrowed money as 
low as 1.7 per cent, whereas when the 
original shipping legislation, providing 
for loans, was enacted, it was thought ; 
that the loan rate would not fall below! 
542 per cent. He pointed out that the 
pending legislation (H. R. 7998) would 
enable the Treasury, through the Ship- 


{Appeal in Suit Under 


‘Lack of Federal Question Bars 
| Action by Supreme Court 
omeenepeeelil 





The appeal in the case of Weston et 
| al, v. Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. et al., 
| No, 30, involving the provisions of Ohio 
| Statutes determining the rights of dis- 
| senting stockholders and allegedl:; com- 
| pelling arbitration as to the value of 
| Sate shares, was recently dismissed 
without opinion by the Supreme Court 
of the United States for want of a sub- 
stantial Federal question. 
| At the time of argument counsel ex- 
plained to the court that Edward B. 
| Weston and the Dayton Savings & Trust 
| Company were holders of preferred stock 
jin the Beaver Soap Company which sold 
| Graham Co., 
change of stock. Mr. Weston and the 
bank demanded payment of the value of 
their shares and protested the sale. 
| Reeeivership proceedings were insti- 
| tuted in which Mr. Weston and the bank 
| intervened and set up claims as dissent- 
|ing shareholders of the Beaver Soap: 
Company and sought to impose a trust 
;upon the assets of the company in the 
| hands of the receiver. Right to compen- 
sation was denied by the receiver and 
an amended intervening petition was 
filed setting up the invalidity of the 
Ohio statute involved. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States had postponed the finding of juris- 
Pact ey 7 i 
diction until the hearing on the merits. 
| After argument on this point, Guy H. 
Wells, counsel for Mr. Weston and the 
bank, urged that, though the statute 
existed at the time the stock was pur- 
| chased, the shareholders did not agree 
| to accept all possible future contingencies 
lof which they might be precluded from 
taking advantage, as in the present pro- 
| ceedings. 

The court did not hear counsel for the 
Beaver-Remmers-Graham Company. 





Ohio Law Dismissed| : 


jits entire assets to the Beaver-Remmers- | | # 
with provisions for ex- | 


on the bill. 

The loans made by the Shipping Board 
usually are for a 20-year period, accord- 
ing to Senator Vandenberg, who told 
the Senate that loans made on the basis 
of prevailing rates would result in heavy) 
losses to the Treasury. He said that the | 
statutes required loans at the lowest, 
rate paid by the Government subsequent ; 
to Apr. 1, 1917, and that the original 
belief was the rate of interest to the 
shipping industry would average about 
3% per cent. Such has not eventualized, 
however, he explained and added that 
as long as there was delay, just so long) 
would the “indefensible drains” on the 
Treasury continue. 


Currency Committee is going to take up 
vety actively a study of this particular 
phase of the financial troubles that con- 
front the United States. 

Later Mr. McFadden stated orally that 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mitee, which he heads, should include 
among witnesses to be called: George, 
F. Rand, New York, President of the 
Marine Midland Trust Co., and Edmund 
Platt, Vice President of the same com- 
pany, who was former vice governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board; Roy A. 
Young, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, formerly Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board; and Alfred 
A. Cook, of New York. 


Resourcefulness 


and the World of Und 


eveloped Resources 


Inthe business world of undeveloped resources, 


man’s own Resourcefulness is the most allur- 
ing and the most desirable of development. 


Resourcefulness is that mental capacity which 


sees Clearly how to do 
sible—and does it. 


machines. It urges men 


Modern Accountancy 


1 





the seemingly impos- 


Modern Business demands it. Progressrequires 
it. Notable success is pure luck without it. It 
discards old standards of accomplishment; 
exacts a double yield from the soil; opens the 
skies to traffic, and turns manual labor over to 


to use their brains. Its 


presence commands the highest premium. 


inspires and develops 


Resourcefulness in men. With its enlightened 
application of facts and figures, its Budget, its 
System, Method and Order, it makes men 
see the possibilities which lie in their world 


of undeveloped resources. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 
Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
every Monday issue. 


Q T Weekly Index . | 
i The maar Yearly ee 


Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. ™~ 
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E:xpediting Trial of Civil Cases 
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in New Jersey + + + + + & 
Newly-created Judicial Co 


~~ 


il Seeks to De- 


i 


velop Standards for Courts That Will Insure 
Protection of Litigants’ Rights 


By ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Chairman, Judicial Council, State of New Jersey 


EW JERSEY, like many other 
States, has for years taken its 
courts for granted. It has, to 

make a few comparisons, been most 
generous in its support of its public 
school system; it has spent many mil- 
lions in improving the condition of its 
dependent and delinquent classes; it 
has, by vote of its citizens, recently 
approved a bond issue of $100,000,000 
chiefly for highway purposes, in addi- 
tion to previous bond issues for roats 
and highway extensions aggregating 
$118,000,000; and its. Governor and 
Legislature have spent much time and 
considerable money in surveys and in- 
vestigations in an effort to modernize 
the administrative side of the State 
government. 

The courts, however, continue in the 
form prescribed by the State Constitu- 
tion adopted 86 years ago. With the 
exception of the Practice Act of 1912 
(a model since followed in many other 
States), its companion, the Chancery 
Act of 1915, and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1911 (which withdrew 
a large class of accident cases from 
the civil courts), it is»difficult to point 
to any substantial advance in the pro- 
cedure of the courts in the three dec- 
ades in the twentieth century. Since 
the adoption of the State Constitution 
in 1844, New Jersey has been trans- 
formed from an agricultural State into 
an industrial community with a popu- 
lation, according to the last census, 
more dense than any other State in the 
Union, ‘save one. 

b 

Obviously, judicial machinery 
adapted to an agricultural era is not 
the best that might be devised for a 
community largely devoted to commerce 
and industry. That the present judi- 
cial system has worked as well as it 
has is a tribute to the judges who have 
administered it. rather than to the out- 
worn system itself. 

The reasons for this lack of progress 
in judicial administration as compared 
with the performance of other ‘State 
functions are twofold: 


First, every attempt.to reform the 
judicial machinery by way of constitu- 
tional amendments has been defeated 
by the voters because of the injection 
of political considerations into the sit- 
uation. 

Secondly, reform through legislation 
has likewise been lacking. This has 
not been because of any adverse action 
by the Legislature, for it has always 
shown itself willing to adopt any wisely 
prepared and properly sponsored legis- 
lation concerning the courts, as, for 
example, the acts hereinbefore men- 
tioned and the various statutes advo- 
cated by the commissioners on uniform 
laws. 

Nor can lack of progress be fairly 
charged against the judges, first, be- 
cause the necessities of current and 
accrued work under our present sys- 
tem has absorbed all of their energies, 
and secondly, because of a natural 


Amount Expended 
for Sickness by 
Wage Earners 


By 
Dr. A. -T. McCormick 
Secretary, Board of 
Health, Commonwealth 
of - Kentucky 

ACCORDING TO A survey made by 
~” the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics a few years ago, 2 per cent 
of the American population is sick at 
any given time. The cost of this sick- 
ness argregates the total of more than 
$2,000,000,000 every year. 

Since this survey, another made by 
a life imsurance company shows that 
approximately $80 per year is spent by 
each wage-earner's family as the cost of 
sickness. This amount would not seem 
to be excessive—if it could be safely 
assumed that $80 would cover the cost 
of all sickness from which the family 
might suffer. 

Unfortunately, no family can arbi- 
trarily fix any given sum to be spent. 
Ill health and its attendant medical at- 
tention may not be the only items to 
make inroads upon the family’s “sick 
budget.”” A lafge dental job may pre- 
sent itself; a major operation may sud- 
denly be required, or a contagious dis- 
ease May infect some or all of the 
family. 

An average of $80 for a sick budget 
represents a combination of larger and 
smaller amounts that vary. from next 
to nothing to thousands of dollars per 
year. So long as sickness expenditures 
do not exceed the $80, so long can the 
budget hold its own. When it exceeds 
that amount trouble begins—for that 
family. . They are either forced to go 
into debt, or accept charity. The lat- 
ter is something nobody cares to do, so 
it often happens that the family resort 
to quackery, patent medicines, or do 
without medical attention entirely. 
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reticence on their part to suggest legis- 
lation affecting themselves. 

Nor have the State Bar Association 
and. its local component associations 
been of great service by reason of the 
annual change in the personnel of their 
officers, notwithstanding the fact that 
the records of their annpal meetings 
will reveal that the presidential ad- 
dress has each year “viewed with 
alarm” one phase or another of the 
work of the courts. 


Aside from certain fundamentally 
necessary and inevitable constitutional 
changes that can come through the vote 
of the electorate only, the failure to 
make progress in our judicial. machin- 
ery may be assigned to the fact that 
heretofore there has been a lack of 
permanent cooperation among the three 
agencies (the Legislature, the judiciary 
and the bar), which might contribute 
to initiating reform in judicial proce- 
dure. 

Vv 


The Judicial Council of New Jersey, 
created by the 1930 Legislature, under- 
takes to provide a permanent agency 
“to make continuous study of the or- 
ganization and relation of the various 
courts of the State, counties and mu- 
nicipalities, the rules and methods of 
procedure and practice of the judicial 
system of the State and work accom- 
plished and the results produced.” 


The Legislature is represented on 
the Judicial Council by the chairmen 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Assembly, respectively; the 
Governor, by the Attorney General; 
the State Bar Association, by its presi- 
dent; the courts by a Supreme Court 
justice, a vice chancellor, two Circuit 
Court judges and a Common Pleas 
judge; and the bar at large, by five 
counsellors at law of at least 10 years’ 
standing. 


New Jersey, under its Constitution of 
1844, has four systems of courts—crim- 
inal, civil, equity . and probate. The 
Judicial Council, at its organization 
meeting, determined: to devote its at- 
tention in the first instance to the civil 
courts, which consist of the Justice’s 
Court, the Small Cause Court, the Dis- 
trict Court, the Common Pleas Court, 
the Circuit Court, the Supreme Court 
Circuit, the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Errors and Appeals. 

Obviously, there are too many types 
of civil courts, but little can be done 
to alter their number except by means 
of certain much needed constitutional 
amendments. The chief task of the 
Judicial Council, therefore, in this field 
is to make recommendations, looking 
forward to improving the efficiency of 
these courts. 

Vv 

A preliminary analysis of the growth 
of litigation in the civil courts revealed 
a Situation which was astounding. For 
example, taking the number of cases 
started in the first six months of 1900, 
1910, 1920 and 1930, respectively, in the 
District Courts (which have jurisdic- 
tion up to $500) we find that in 1900 
there were 7,559 cases started, that in 
1910 there were 15,814 cases started, 
that in 1920 there were 25,631 cases 
started, that in 1930 there were 75,335 
cases started. 

In the courts with county-wide juris- 
diction (Circuit Court, Supreme Court 
Circuit and Common Pleas) we find 
that in 1900 there were 1,351 cases 
started. that in 1910 there were 1,674 
cases started, that in 1920 there were 
5,698 cases started, that in 1930 there 
were 14,595 cases started. 

The congestion in the trial courts has 
developed principally in the industrial 
centers of the State and in localities 
that have been gradually changing 
from farming communities to centers 
of suburban population. 

The gravity of the situation pre- 
sented by these figures as to pending 
cases in the trial courts has led our 
Judicial Council to seek for certain 
standards which must be achieved if 
“Jersey justice” is not to become a mere 
phrase. 

v 

We have endeavored to view the prob- 
lent from the stand poinit of the litigant. 
The litigant, fh our judgment, is en- 
titléd to: ‘| 

A prompt and efficfent disposition of 
his case (meaning the trial within two 
months of a commercial case and within 
four to six months of a tort action) ; 
disposition of his case at, reasonable 
cost; competent attorneys; a trial be- 
fore impartial, experienced and compe- 
tent judges; the privilege of.a review 
of the trial court’s determination by an 
appellate tribunal composed of similar 
judges who would render a final deci- 
Sion within three to four months after 
the appeal is initiated. 

It cannot be doubted that any scheme 
of procedure which falls short of this 
Practical program amounts to a denial 
of justice. Applying these tests to the 
conditions which confront *the civil 
courts of New Jersey, it is plain that 
the litigants are not obtaining a prompt 
disposition of their cases in the trial 
courts. In the appellate courts the de- 
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President of New Jersey Agency Suggests 


That States Acquire Sites and Then Donate Them to Nation 
By J. SPENCER SMITH 


President, Board of Commerce and Navigation, State of New Jersey 


GLORIOUS BEACH SHARES 

with a grand canyon, a majes- 

tic forest and a superb waterfall, 
the peculiar quality attached to the 
great works of nature. Their aesthetic, 
educational and spiritual values war- 
rant their preservation, for the enjoy- 
ment of other people and not the few 
who happen perchance to have acquired 
a carelessly bestowed private title. 
Nothing surpasses a fine beach in its 
inherent benefit to man, and its recrea- 
tional value is almost unique. 


Yet, to the shame of modern society, 
we find that this common heritage of 
our people is fast disappearing so far 
as its general enjoyment is concerned. 
Many of the great beaches have fallen 
into hands interested solely in their 
exploitation for private gain or purely 
selfish and restricted enjoyment, while 
others are utterly neglected. We are 
only too familiar with instances where 
access to some of the beaches is either 
prohibited or the conditions so repel- 
lant as to make a visit an ordeal. 


Government should and must step in 
to protect the people as a whole. The 
question is: Which government shall do 
this—the local village or town, the city, 
the county, the State, or the Nation? 
In seeking the answer to this question 
we must keep our minds free from prej- 
udices, or, for that matter, leanings in 
one direction or another. Everyone de- 
sires to have the beaches committed to 
that agency best qualified to protect and 
develop them. 

The preservation of our beaches 
seems to be essentially a national prob- 
lem-and can best be solved: by the Na- 
tional Go- ernment. In principle I am 
a strong advocate of State rights and 
duties and I deplore the recent tend- 
ency to have the Federal Government 
act as nurse for so many governmental 
babies whose rearing should remain 
with the States. 

In this case, however, I believe there 
is merit in the plan of having the State 
acquire the beach site and donate it to 
the Federal Government with the lat- 
ter protecting, developing, and main- 
taining the gift as a national park for 
the benefit of all people of all the 
States. Such a proposal is not without 


lay is as great, if not greater. 

On the other hand, once a case is 
reached for trial or argument, there is 
little to complain of with respect to the 
efficiency of the courts in the-day by 
day performance of their work. In no 
State of the Union are there fewer cases 
reviewed on practice questions and no- 
where will there be found greater sim- 
plicity in pleading or procedure. 

So far as the civil courts are con- 
cerned, therefore, the chief recommen- 
dations of the Judicial Council will ob- 
viously, be toward producing a speedier 
trial and the means of producing this 
desired result will naturally be (1) an 
increase in the. efficiency of the judges, 
chiefly through changing part-time 
judges into full-time judges, and (2) 
the coordination of work in. courts 
where there is more than one judge by 
designating one of the judges of such 
court as a presiding judge, with power 
to assign work in the court and with 
the corresponding responsibility for its 
proper functioning. 

New Jersey Las been peculiarly for- 


successful precedent. 

“ Essentially the same procedure in one 
form or another was resorted to in the 
case of our great national parks which, 
during this year, have been visited by 
about 3,000,000 people. It is estimated 
that during the same period over one 
hundred million people have found rec- 
reation on our beaches. In these days, 
when almost every family has its auto- 
mobile. and when other means of rapid 
transportation have been developed be- 
yond the.dreams of visionanies, our 
beaches have ceased to become local 
playgrounds and should no longer be 
treated as local problems. 


We all know that the millions who 
played on our beaches this year came 
not from the contiguous. town, country, 
or State, but from all over the Nation. 
It seems to me unfair to ask the local 
community to acquire, protect and main- 
tain’a reasonable number of its beaches 
for the enjoyment of those who live at 
more or legs great distance and who 
do not contribute to the taxes which 
make possible their enjoyment. 

The cost should be spread among the 
greatest number of persons who derive 
the benefit; and it seems to me the most 
equitable plan is the one suggested. 
Under it, the smallest political subdivi- 
sion, say, the town or county, contrib- 
utes the lowest local taxes, a minor 
item; the State contributes the initial 
cost of acquiring the beach, not an un- 
due financial hardship; both town and 
county and State are relieved of costs 
of maintenance and supervision and are 
benefited by the additional money which 
a greater number of visitors will spend 
within the county and State; while, fin- 
ally, the burden. of the cost of protec- 
tidn and maintenance, borne by. the 
Federal Government, will be distributed 
among the ‘whole’ Nation, so that the 
contribution of each individual will be 
infinitesimal, and he will be helping to 
pay for that which is rightfully his to 
enjoy. 

Congress has recognized the fact that 
the Nation has an interest in our 
beaches by empowering the Secretary 
of War to appoint a Board of Engineers 
to deal with the engineering problems 
that arise in connection with the pres- 
ervation of beaches. 


tunate with respect to the personnel of 
its judiciary; litigants have relatively 
little to complain of on this score. The 
judges are appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

In the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
the Supreme Court and the Court of 
Chancery the judges are as equally di- 


vided as possible between the two major , 


political parties. No constitutional 
provision requires this, but the tradi- 
tion is so strong and the reason whieh 
dictates it so obvious and the good re- 
sults which flow from it are so apparent 
that it is difficult to believe that any 
Governor or Senate would ever depart 
from it. / 


Recently the same division has been 
extended to the Circuit Court judges 
who are appointed in the same manner. 
The Judicial Council will recommend to 
the Governor that the same method of 
political ‘apportionment be applied te 
the Common Pleas judges ‘and District 
Court judges wherever’ possible. 

The time has been too short since 
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Work of Agricultural Department in Form- 
ulating Requirements for Staple Products 
Described by Head of Regulatory Work 


By W. G. CAMPBELL 


Director of Regulatory Work, Department of Agriculture 


HE McNARY-MAPES BILL, which 
amended the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act and which was passed 

by the last session of Congress, author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
determine, establish, and promulgate 
from time to time a reasonable stand- 
ard of quality; condition, and fill of 
container for each generic class of 
canned food, except meat and its prod- 
ucts, and canned milk. 

It also authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prescribe a form of a 
statement which must appear in a con- 
spicuous manner on each package or 
label of canned food fallint below the 
standard and which will indicate, that 
such canned food falls below ‘Such 
standard. ; 

v 

The word “class” means, and is lim- 
ited to, a generic product and does not 
mean a grade, variety, or species of the 
generic product. By “canned food” is 
meant food hermetically sealed in con- 
tainers and sterilized by heat. 

Since the passage of the amendment, 
the Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
formulating standards for some of the 
staple products. Material progress has 
been made in preparing tentative drafts 
of standards for the following canned 
products: Tomatoes, corn, peas, string 
beans, peaches, apricots, apples, pears, 
cherries and salmon. Before these 
standards can be put into form suitable 
for public hearings, a large amount of 
laboratory work will be necessary to 
determine certain physical and chemi- 
cal constants essential to enforce the 
standards. 

The food control laboratory of the 
administration is devoting much atten- 
tion to this work. Some of the factors 
being considered are size, texture, color, 
consistency, blemishes, and the pres- 
ence of extraneous material. The aim, 
so far as practicable, is to devise sim- 
ple and accurate methods of measure- 
ment that can be applied readily by 
the canner and distributor and inter- 
preted readily by the consumer. 

Existing commercial grades are of 
little value in formulating standards 
under the McNary-Mapes amendment, 
because they are based-largely on indi- 
vidual and expert judgment of qualities 
which do not lend themselves to accu- 
rate measurement and which are fre- 
quently local in scope. The standards 
under the McNary-Mapes amendment 
must be national in scope, must be 
equally applicable in all localities, and 
must be sufficiently accurate to with- 
stand possible court action. 


Vv 

Consideration will be given to trade 
practice and consumer understanding 
as to what constitutes a standard prod- 
uct. Public hearings will be held at 
which the tentative standards will be 
discussed and criticism and suggestion 
invited. Announcements of these hear- 
ings will be made, giving sufficient 
time to those interested to arrange to 
be present or represented. 

If additional information is brought 
out at the hearings, the standards will 
be revised when necessary and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for adoption and promulgation. At the 
present rate of progress it is antici- 
pated that hearings on some of the 
standards will be: held before the end 
of the year... The amendment provides 
a period of 90 days after the promulga- 
tion of'each standards before it be- 
comes effective. 

The amendment, as passed, in no way 
relaxes. the enforcement ‘of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act. It actually wid- 
ens the scope of that law. Foods which 
fall below the established standard 
may not violate the act in any respect. 
Like standard products, they must be 
honestly labeled, must be pure and 
wholesome, and in addition must bear 
a label clearly announcing their sub- 
standard quality. 

Vv 

The Food and Drug Administration is 
devoting much time to determining the 
form of this statement. “It was obvi~ 
ously the intent of Congress that the 
required labeling shal]! clearly inform 
the purchaser that the product does not 
conform to. the standard, but it is also 
apparent that the designation should 
not be.of such a stigmatizing character 
as to convey the impression that the 
product is unfit for food. The amend- 
ment recognizes that there are classes 
of «canned food products which, while 
not of a quality entitling them to be 
sold as United States standard, are 
none. the less legal under the Food and 
Drugs Act if sold under an informing 
type of label. 

The Food and Drug Adminfstration 
has sought from many sources, includ- 
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the creation of the Judicial Council for 
definite conclusions to be reached upon 
many of the important problems con- 
fronting it. However, during the year 
1931 the, Judicial Council will devote 
itself to a consideration of these prob- 
lems, and to the other three systems of 
courts above mentioned—criminal, pro- 
bate and equity. 


ing manufacturers, distributors and 
consumers, suggestions as to the proper 
designation for substandard goods to 
be recommended for adoption by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Numerous 
suggestions have been received. Al- 
though no official decision has been 
reached, many cf those who have been 
consulted believe that the simple state- 
ment, “Below United States standards,” 
conspicuously displayed on the label, 
will meet the requirements of the law. 
It is urged that this statement has the 
merit of brevity. 

Those who propose it believe that, as 
the result of the interpretation which 
the Department of Agriculture will 
make public, it will be accepted 
promptly by the consumer and used in- 
telligently in purchasing canned goods. 
Although the suggested designation 
has not been acted upon by the De- 
partment, it is undoubtedly one of those 
that will be advanced for discussion at 
the public hearings. 
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From the standpoint of the house- 
wife, the enactment of this amendment 
should be advantageous in that she will 
be able to buy canned foods with a 
much more definite knowledge of their 
quality than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. If her means are limited she can 
select goods of substandard quality at 
a reduced price, with a full knowledge 
of their character but with assurance 
that they are pure and wholesome and 
have satisfactory food value. 


If, on the other hand, her means per- 
mit a more expensive article, she is 
assured, through the label, against the 
unwitting purchase of a substandard 
article. 





Training Students 
for Farm Work 


in Arkansas E 


y 
R. B. Smith 
Supervisor of Vocational 
Agricultural Education, 
State of Arkansas 


‘THE FIRST AIM of a program of vo- 
cational agriculture is “to train for 
vocational proficiency in the occupa- 
tions of farming.” 
- Vocational education is grounded 
upon two promises: First, that demo- 
cratic prosperity depends upon train- 
ing everybody to work efficiently; sec- 
ond, that such a goal can be reached 
through the guidance of trained leader- 
ship. Leading.educators have long pro- 
claimed that one of the cardinal aims 
of education was to train for vocational 
proficiency, but only recently has voca- 
tional agriculture been given even 4 
small place in the high school curric- 
ulum of farming communities. 

President Hoover says that if voca- 
tional education is to be practical it 
must pay for itself. 

Vocational agricultural education in 
Arkansas has always met this require- 
ment. The vocational boys while at- 
tending school last year made over 
$850,000 of educational practice labor 
income, which is more than 12 times 
the cost of vocational agriculture to 
the State of Arkansas... The cost: of 
education in our vocational schools and 
classes is very, small, indeed, as com- 
pared with that of higher education. 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion reports that of all the boys and 
girls that entered the fifth grade, only 
63 per cent ever entered the eighth 
grade, 37 per cent having left school. 
Only 14 per cent ever graduated-from 
high school. Seven per cent entered 
college and only 2 per cent graduated. 
It is a standing challenge to our edu- 
cators of today to give’ more attention 
to the 98 per cent who are being so 
grossly neglected. 

Someone has said that the choice of 
a calling best suited to his.life work 
means, as a rule, the difference between 
a contended, prosperous citizen and a 
discontented misfit. If it were possible 
for even a small majority of our boys 
and girls to know what occupation they 
should select it would be the, greatest 
thing imaginable for the benefit of our 
country. It is estimated that the re- 
duction in the cost of crime alone would 
many times more than pay the cost of 
vocational education. 

It is claimed that about 95 per cent 
of the persons entering the business 
world fail. There is no way of knowing 
how many of these failures might be 
avoided if all were given vocational 
instruction to meet their needs. About 
39 per cent of the people of the United 
States are employed in gainful occupa- 
tions. Ninety-two per cent of these, or 
about 36 per cent of the whole, make 
their living by working with their 
hands. In an agricultural State like 
Arkansas, where over 75 per cent of the 
people are closely related to farm life, 
how democratic and important it is that 
vocational agriculture be given a suit- 
able place in the rural high school eyr- 
riculum. 
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